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—  Qui  legitimiim  cufJiet  fecisse  poenrt, 
Cufti  tabulis  animum  censoHs  sumet  hofiesti.. 

HoRATIUSf 


How  often,  and  to  what  e^itenl  a  fovorite 
turn  of  expression  in  a  celebratecj  poet,  a 
Virgil,  a  Shaksp^are,  Of  a  Milton,  fof  instance, 
may  be  fitiiti>tied,'  Ao  critics,  I  beliere^  have 
yet  attempted- to  decide.  To  copy,  how* 
ever,  the  style  or  diction  ^  a  great  author^ 
is  certainly  less  servile  than  to  retail  his 
Ihotighti,  though  clothed  in  liiore  appropriate 
and  liiore  eldgarit  lailguage.  Irt  a  mddtrfl 
^bard,  provided  the  inmagery  be  new,  no  cen* 
sore,  pethaps,  attaches  td  him,  when  his 
production  is  viewed  in  an  insulated  light, 
should  ht  have  adopted  the  admired,  tbough 
Well-knOwn  phraseology  of  a  populair  ancient, 
either  of  bis  own  or  arty  other  country.  But, 
as  eveiT'  disciple  of  th^  Musses  has  a^  clwitti^  to 
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a  similar  privilege,  it  is  obvious  that  a  beau- 
tiful turn  of  expression  may  be  so  frequently 
imitated  as,  if  not  individually,  yet  coDec* 
tively,  to  occasion  disgust.  The  Ode  an- 
nexed to  these  observations,  and  which  was 
first  published  in  1793,  though  but  few  co- 
pies were  then  thrown  into  circulation,  ori- 
ginally commenced  with  an  imitation  of  that 
exquisite  passage  in  Milton,  "  Sweet  is  the 
breath  of  morn,'*  &c.  to  which  I  was  led, 
without  considering  the  number  of  preceding 
imitators,  by  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the 
poet.  I  am  now  convinced  that  the  peculiar 
tprn  of  expression  in  these  lines  has  already 
been  transferred  to  a  due  quantity  of  poetical 
pages,  and  that  no  beauty,  however  great, 
should  be  copied  ad  infinitum,  , 

To  criticism,  when  candid,  I  am  ever 
ready  to  do  homage ;  partial  to,  and  occasi- 
onally exercising  it  myself,  J  have  learnt  .to 
appreciate,  its  valu^  and  gratefully  to  acknow-i- 
ledgQ  its  assistance.  With  pleasure  therefore 
I  confess  that  I  was  judiiced  to  ascertain  hovv 
numerous  were  these  imitations  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strictures  of  my  Reviewers,  in 
deference  tQ  whose  opinion  I  have  now  with^ 


.  ^O.  TLU  HOURS,  ^ 

drawn  the  passage.  "  The  Ode  to  Laura/* 
observes  the  Analytical  Critic,  **  contains 
much  tender  sentiment,  and  many  delicate 
lines.  The  latter  part  of  the  first  stanza  of 
this  ode  is  sweetly  poetical*  though  ^  Sweet 
is  the  breath  of  morn/  &c.  of  Milton  has 
been  so  repeatedly  imitated, .  that  it  is  become 
trite,  and  adds,  in  our  opinion,  nothing  to 
the  worth  of  the  passage."*  The  Reviewer 
in  the  British  Critic  thus  Confirms  the  pre- 
ceding decision.  *'  Ode  the  sixth  to  Laura,'' 
says  he,  ^*  opens  with  much  too  close  and 
palpable  an  imitation  of  Milton's  *  Sweet  is 
the  breath  of  morn,'  &c.'  which  occupies 
the  chief  part  of  the  first  stanza.  Yet  this 
ode  has  considerable  merits,  and  of  such  a 
kind  as  seems  to  prove,  that  the  writer's  ta- 
lents turn  rather  to  the  pathetic  than  the 
sublime."-|- 

It  should  be  recollected,  howfever,  that  in 
these  very  lines,  Milton  is  himself  but  an 
imitator  of  Theocritus,  though  he  has  greatly 
expanded  and  improved  his  original  Warton^ 

•  Analytical  Rctiew  for  July,  1793. 
t  British  Critic  for  November,  1793* 
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tha  best  editor  of  ThcocrituSi  is  of  this  opip 
niont  and  Px)Iwbele,  in  bis  translation,  no* 
tices  tbe  pkdsing  repetition  of  the  Sicilian 
poet>  as  the  foundation  of  the  beauty  in  Pa^ 
radise  Lost.  For  the  sake  of  immediate  com* 
parison/  I  shall  give  the  passage  in  the  version 
of  Mr.  Polwhcle. 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  cows— the  breath  of  steers — 
Sweet  top  thebuUocI^'s  voice  the  herdsman  bears! 
Andy  in  the  dewy  vale,  at  evening-close, 
Sweet  the  hiil-echoes,  when  the  heifer  lowsf 
Sweet  too  at  noon  the  shade  embowering  deep. 
Lulled  by  the  murmur  of  a  stream  to  sleep. 

Idyll.  8. 

With  regard  to  the  speech  of  Eve  in  Mil- 
ton, I  am  tempted  to  adopt  the  language  of 
Mr.  Wakefield,  and  to  declare,  that  *'  be- 
cause English  poetry  has  nothing  more  exqui- 
site  to  produce,  I  shall  give  it  at  full  length 
for  the  gratificatipn  of  the  reader  and  my- 
self;"* 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet. 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds :  pleasant  the  sun. 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 

f  KQteGoa  Gray,  pagt  X54* 
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His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  trcct  fruit,  and  flower, 
GlistVing  with  dew :  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  spft  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild ;  then  silent  night 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon, 
.And  these  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  starry  train. 
But  neither  breath  of  morning,  when  she  ascendd 
AVith  charm  of  eatlies^  birds;  ,nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land ;  lior  herb,  fruit,  flower, 
Glist'ring  with  dew;  nor  fragrance  after  showers j 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild ;  nor  silent  night 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon. 
Or  glittering  "Star-light,  without  thee  is  sweet. 

.       '  Book  IV.  64t. 

Of  the  various  imitations  of  these  very  me* 
lodious  verses  I  shall  select  but  two,  which, 
for  their  patbos  and  beauty,  canpot  fail  to 
attract  admiration.  The  first  consists  of  op^y 
four  lines,  and  is  taken  from  the  Ode  for 
Music,  by  Gray. 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  vernal  shower, 
The  bee's  collected  treasures  sweet, 
Sweet  music's  melting  fall,  but  sweeter  yet 
The  still  small  voice  of  gratitude. 

The  second,  which  is  more  extended  ai^d 
elaborate,^  though  perhap3,  equally  pathetic, 
and  harmonious,  is  from  Hayley'g  Ode,  ip- 
8  4 
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scribed  to  Mr.  Howard,  a  composition  that 
breathes  the  very  spirit  of  philanthropy,  and 
which  has  the  singular  felicity  of  recording  a 
character,  whose  virtues  could  not  be  exa* 
gerated,  even  by  the  wjirmest  poetic  enco- 
mium. 

Sweet  is  the  joy  when  Science  flings 

Her  light  on  philosophic  thought; 
When  Genius,  with  keen  ardour,  springs 

To  clasp  the  lovely  truth  he  sought : 
Sweet  is  the  joy,  when  Rapture's  fire 
Flows  from  the  spirit  of  the  lyre ; 
\Vhen  Liberty  and  Virtue  roll  ' 
Spring-tides  of  fancy  o*er  the  poet's  ^oul, 
That  waft  his  flying  bark  thro'  seas  above  the  pole. 

Sweet  the  delight,  when  the  gall'd  heart 

Feels  Consolation's  lenient  hand, 
Bind  up  the  wound  from  Fortune's  dart 

With  Friendship's  life-supporting  band! 
And  sweeter  still,  and  far  above 
These  fainter  joys,  when  purest  Love 
The  soul  his  willing  captive  keeps! 
When  he  in  bliss  the  melting  spirit  steeps. 
Who  drops  delicious  tcars,and  wonders  thathe  weeps. 

But  not  the  brighest  joy,  which  Arts, 

In  floods, of  mental  light,  bestow; 
Nor  what  firm  Friendship's  a^eal  imparts, 

.Blest  antidote  of  bitterest  nvoe  I 
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Nor  those  that  Love's  sweet  hours  dispense, 
Can  equal  the  ecstatic:  sense. 
When,  swelling  to  a  fond  excess, 
The  grateful  praises  of  relieved  distress, 
Re-echoed  thro*  the  heart, .  the  soul  of  Bounty  bless. 

After  such  originals,  and  such  imitations, 
it  certainly  was  unnecessary,  and  altogether 
hazardous  to  risque  another  copy.  As  the 
reader,  however,  may.  possess  some  inclina- 
tion to  see  the  rejected  lines,  I  shall  insert 
them  in  this  place  s  they  will,  no  doubt,  cor- 
roborate the  opinion  of  the  professional  critics,' 
and  may  be  compared  with  those  which  have 
been  substituted  in  their  room. 

Sweet  is  the  mild  moon,  chaste  and  white. 

And  listening  to  the  ocean's  roar. 
And  sweet  the  blue  wave  foaming  light. 

And  dying  on  the  hollow  shore; 
'  But  not  the  mild  moon,  chaste  and  white, 

And  listening  to  the  ocean's  roar, 
Nor  jet  the  blue  wave  foaming  light,. 

And.  dying  on  the  hollow  shore. 
Can,  &c,  &c. 
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ODE  TO  LAURA. 


Diiicile  est  longum  subito  deponere  amorem ; 
Dificile  est. 

Catujllus* 


I. 

No,  not  the  ruby's  crimsoh^s  rays, 

Nor  the  green  em 'raid's  milder  huCf. 
No,  not  the  diamond's  living  blaze, 

Nor  the  chaste  sapphire's  lovely  blwc. 
No,  not  the  freezing. star,  whose  light 

Streams  beauteous  thro'  the  vault  of  heav'n, 
Cheering  the  weary  pilgrim's  sight. 

Wide  from  his  track  by  tempests  driv*n. 
Can  with  that  sweet  expression  vie. 
Which  beams  from  Lovers  enamour'd  eye. 

And  thrills  thro'  all  his  frame : 
No,  not  the  Muse,  tho'  mid  her  lay, 
Warm  Geniu-s  dart  his  brightest  ray, 

And  light  his  purest  flame. 
Can  hope,  her  noblest  sons  among, 
To  equal  the  enchanting  song. 
The  melting  tones  that  flow  from  Love's 
delicious  tongue. 
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%^ 

Oh,  do  not  turn  those  eyes  away  t 

Ah,  Laura,  shed  their  sweetness  here, 
For  much  J  love  their  modest  pay. 

And  much  I  love  their  tender  tear; 
Nor,  oh,  to  draw  those  lips  aside, 

I  pray  tbce  do  not,  do  not  try— '^ 
Still  must  I  press  them—do  not  chide. 

If  stiU  to  press  those  lips  I  sigh ; 
Yet  not  thine  eye  so  lovely  blue. 
Or  lip  embftth'd  in  balmy  dew, 
More  raptures  e'er  impart. 
Than  when,  to  other  beauties  blind, 
I  only  mark  thy  poUrfi'd  mind, 

I  oaly  view  thine  heart: 
Yet  more  I  love  to  hear  thee  speak. 
To  hear  thy  gentle  accents  break. 
Mild  as  the  mellow  strains  oft  heard  at 
-    !         evening  meek. 

3- 

And  wilt  thou,  Laura,  when  from  thee 
I  part,  perchance,  to  meet  no  mpre, 

When  far  upon  a  foreign  $ea 
I  sail,  to  seek  a  foreign  shore; 

Ah,  wilt  thou  then,  thus  distant,  pour 
One  tear,  one  hapless  tear  for  iW^x 
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For  one  who  lov'd  the  passing  hour 

But  whert  it  left  a  thought  of  thee: 
And  wilt  thou— —yes,  when  life  is  o'er, 
When  then  no  longer  shall  deplore 

This  heart  its  ill-starr'd  love. 
When  not  a  pang  its  frame  shall  pierce. 
When  not  a  hope  its  sorrows  nurse, 

^d  not  a  passion  move  i ' 

Then  wilt  thou and  the  tear  shall  start. 

Then  wilt  tlipu  mourn  this  wounded  heart, 
That  lov'd,  ah,  dearly  loy'd  I  nor  could  ita 
griefs  impart » 

4- 
Soft  as  the  dews  of  autumn  weep, 

When  thirsty  all  the  vales  arc  stilly 
Pure  as  the  unsunn'd  snows  that  sleep,  ^ 

And  gleam  upon  the  northern  hill  j 
So  soft,  so  pure  the  gentle  sigh, 

Tha^  swelling  heav'd  that  tender  breast-*-* 
So  pure — each  ruder  thought  must  die. 

And  calm  the  turbrd  spirit  rest. 
Not  softer  steals  »the  wanton  breeze 
Amid  the  foliage  of  the  trees, 

Amid  the  flowVets  bloom. 
When  meek  they  lift  the  dewy  head, 
And  slow  the  grateful  moisture  shedj 
And  breathe  the  rich  perfume. 
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What  time  o'er  yonder  woody  dell,' 
Whilst  pausing  slow  the  evenmg  bell. 
The  red  sun  iing'ring  gleams,  then  takes  his 
last  farewelK 

.       ^       ■      \        5-      ,     .       " 
Blest  IS  the  cottage  youth  at  eve,' 

Who,  whilst  the  moon-beamligbtstheshade. 
Shall  in  his  faithful  arms  receive 

The  trembling,  blushing,  willing,  maid: 
And  blest  is  she,  that  willing  maid : 

Who,  all  her  blooming  charms  resigned. 
Still  finds,  nor  wish  nor  vow  betray'd. 

For  still  the  favoured  youth  is  kind : 
Ah !  blest  indeed,  thus  love  repaid. 
Blest  is  the  youth  who  loves  the  maid 

And  is  belov'd  again! 
Tho'  not  for  me,  in  Fate's  dark  round. 
Not  one  such  flatt'ring  scene  be  found,- 

Not  one  full  pause  from  pain; 
Yet,  Laura,  not  for  worlds  would  I 
The  sweet,  the  pensive  pleasure  fly. 
To  drcam^   to  muse  of  thee,  to  fold  mine 
arms,  and  sigh. 

Curs'd  be  the  wretch,  tho*  from  his  view 
All  hope  of  fond  possession  fade. 
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Who  bids  to  each  soft  thought  adieu,    • 

And  can  forgpt  the  tender  maki : 
For  him,  no  tear  shall  bathe  the  eyc> 

For  him,  may  no  sweet  accent  breathe, 
Pale  in  his  arms  enjoyment  die. 

And  Love,  contemning,  drop  his  wreath ; 
I  would  not  wan  IndifTrence  choose, 
i  would  not  those  sensations  lose 

That  thrill  the  breast  of  Hope ; 
No,  nor  those  gloomy  raptures  fly, 
Which  Ifft  the  mingling  passions  high, 

'    And  give  them  ample  scope ; 
For  all  that  Wisdom  ever  gave. 
For  all  the  hoarding  fool  can  save. 
For  all  that  Splendor  lovesf,  or  blood-stain*d 
'    Despots  raVe. 

7- 

Come  then,  O  Love !  from  that  sweet  isle. 

Where,  as  the  purple  beams  retire. 
The  soft  enamoured  wood-nymphs  smile, 

And  heave  the  sigh  of  warm  desire : 
O  come!  and  thro'  tny  willing  soul. 

Still,  still,   thy  wild  contagion  dart. 
Still  bid  the  glowing  tumult  roll. 

And  give  to  bleed  this  wounded  heart : 
Thisr  heart'  So  woutxled,  that  to  deem 
It  ere  cou\d  spurn  the  tender  theme. 
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A  tbeme  so  tender  spurn. 
Were  vain^  were  hqpelessas  to  prove, 
That  apathy  could  melt  to  love. 

Or  pity  cease  to  mourn  j 
No,  my  lov'd  Laura !  ere  from  thee 
Again  my  woundcc^  heart  be  free^ 
Pale  sleeps  that  wounded  heart  beneath  the 
grass-grown  lpa# 
8. 
Yet  tell  me,  say  why  thus  severe? 

Say,  Laura^  why  those  clurihs  withhold  ? 
No,  tell  me  not — I  will  not  hear— 

O  be  the  ruthless  tale  untold ! 
I  know  my  fate — to  Jove  in  vain — 

To  love — its  miitual  bliss  to  fly — 
To  love — its  fiercest  pangs  sustain — 
To  sink  beneath  the  Tyrant^s  eye : 
Then  ah,   farewel !    nor  blame  the  youth 
Whose  lips  expressed,  with  artless  truth, 

The  wish  that  Hope  ha'd  giv'n —  ^ 

Oh,  when  at  eve,  the  setting  beam 
Shall  on  the  tomb's  pale  mansions  gleam, 
Whilst  mourn  the  gales  of  heav'n ; 
Oh  fail  not  then,  with  pity  blest, 
To  strew  with  flowers  my  clay-cold  breast. 
To  breathe  one  tender  sigh,   and  bid  my 
spirit  rest* 
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In  the  annexed  Ode  to  Pitjr^  of  which 
Sterne  forms  the  most  conspicuous  figure, 
an  appeal  is  made,  not  to  the  life,  but  to 
the  pathetic  writings  of  that  eccentric  Ge- 
nius. His  ludicrous  productions,  a  com- 
pound of  quaintness  and  obscene  allusion, 
and,  as  it  has  lately  appeared,  possessing  but 
little  originah'ty,  I  consider  as  forming  no 
part  of  the  basis,  on  which  his  literary  re- 
putation rests;  and  his  personal  conduct  I 
understand  to  have  been  accompanied  with 
a  levity,  very  inconsistent  with  the  profes- 
sion he  had  chosen  to  exercise.  It  is  to 
Sterne,  merely  as  the  author  of  Le  Fevrcy 
Maria  and  the  Monky  compositions  which 
breathe  the  purest  morality,  and  display  the 
most  touching  simplicity,  both  in  sentiment 
and  style,  that  the  following  lines  are  ad- 
dressed; to  one,  of  whofn,  in  this  capacity, 
every  member  of  the  republic  of  letters  may, 
with  propriety  say — 

Sterne,  the  quick  te^r,  that  checks  our  wond'ring 
smile, 
In  sudden  pause,  or  unexpected  story, 
Owns  thy  true  mast*ry  j  and  Le  Fevre*s  woes, 
A^aria's  wand'rings,  and  the  Pris'ner's  throes. 
Fix  thee  conspicuous  on  the  shrine  of  glory. 

FeUriar. 


>r6.  xti.  Four's.*  i; 


,.ODE  TO- PITY. 

.-■  '.   .  .  J  :     ; 

O  lacbryiDarum  fon?,  tciwro  «icn>^'  /  >  ; 

Ducentium  ortus ex  animo ;  quater      ,  '.  ; 
Felix!  in  imo  qui  scatentein    , 
Pectore  te,  pia  Nympha,  sensit. 

Gray. 


O  Thou,  who3C  sweetly  mcltinjg.qre^j 
Whose  heaving  heart,  and  frctpientraigibi 

The  soul  of  sorrow  brcathc#.v  .J"i 
O  Nymph,  to  each  sqft  sense  aUvwi^Mt  , 
For  thee,  with  msuiyn. tint,  J  stride  ;. 

To  bind  A  suit ijigi wreathe*      ,.^^. 

For  thou  Capst  js^'till  tny  throbbing  \)mkiti 
Canst  cfilm  the  rudenthought  tQTC&t,/ 
And  bid  the  milder  glow.}   .;;     . . 
ril  follow  where  thy. footsteps  roycsii  : 
Where'er  for  griefs  of  pining,  love  . 
.   Thou  giv'st  the  tear  to  flow. 

VOL.  III.  Q 


Slow  winding  thro'  thy  magic  cell, 
I  hear  the  solemn-breathing  shell 

Its  mellow  tones  prolong ; 
And,  trembling  to  each  dying  £lIU 
Around,  at  thy  subduing  call. 

The  tender  passions  throng. 

And  O,  down  yon  sequestcr'd  vale, 
As  wildly  swells  the  hollow  gale. 

What  mingled  murmurs  speak  t 
Ah  sure,  from  some  deluded  maid. 
Some  wand'rer  of  the  lonely  glade,. 

Yon  sad  complainings  break. 

Oh  sweet  entfanuast  f  trcr  near 
To  bathe^  with  thy  delifCious  tear, 

The  woondiffgi  of  the  heart; 
Now,  from  tby  soal-dejtcting  lyre^ 
O  virgin  of  ..each  soli  desirt ! 

Now^bid  thy  arrows  part.^ 

O'er  him»  to  DeaiCh'b  ccdd'arm  aissr^'d^i 
For  who&e  green  tuif  shall  i^ncy  bind 

The  wreaths  that  Mifcr  fade, 
And  where,  as  eve's  mild  dews  des(^end. 
Sad  forms  of  meeki-'ey'd  tMv^y  bend, 

And  bless  the  hattbw'd  shades 


Wfaer6  sftijft^  i%  ^htits  thi  eye  c^  daf^ 
As  slow  thepilgriih  takes  his  ivAf, 

WheittwHigbt  glim'nngB  dvtell^ 
tic  starts  to  heir  the  frequchf  ijigh. 
And  woitders  at  tlre^t^Afge  sbilnds  eigti 

That  sweep  the  hMiifed  4t&. 

Whtre  art  thou  9t€¥fie?  ba|)irhSWMt!      - 
^o  what  lov'd  ^cehe  dost  th6ii  rit^tiu 

To  poar  t*y  pfen*iV6  tiad*  ? 
There^  on  the  wild!  shott  fihting  rounds 
O'er  wbtt  ra^  ^{Mitesf/  m  dying  soandy 

Do  thy  soft  toi^  prevail  ? 

The  tenda)  tear  sifta»  PfetiWiitj  shed. 
And,  rtiodrning  o'tr  Le  Fevnfs' bed^ 

The  sigh  of  love  fd^rew ; 
And  sad  Rousseau,  to  jnission  dem*^ 
And  plaintive  Otwty,  patisihg  near/ 

Thy  gentle  sfaadd  carAs  ? 

Fr«in  feir  Fidty^  grwsf  gfat*. 
Shall  hapless  ColKns  batint  thy  cave^ 

And  bttathe  his  riiagic  song  ? 
For  whom,  on  Aran's  sedgy  side/ 
Still  loud  the  notes  of  sorrow  glid# 

At  '^fc  the  woods  along; 
c  a 
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Or Shakspeai^,  bard  divide!  -frqmjwl^rc   . 
The  ling'riijg  Jbwders  ?epd  ih«^air« 

A^tl.red-toingu'd  ligbtnii^.pUy, 
From  whpre  on  yQoder  drfted  brow, 
He.vkws.the  mIngliBg  war  belonr, 

Glad.Xa^eJii^^ept  way  ?  , .  .... 

Ob  n»a»t«r  of  the  human .  soul  I  • 
Fast  did  th<;  strespp  jof  pity  roll,      : 

And  bathe  thy.ijnianly  breast. 
As  lost  Maria,  txgt  in  care .   ,      :  .-: 
And  Ijopeless  love,  to  thy  s^  eat.   ^    ,  • 

Her  wand'rings,  .wild- ad^rjcssld. 

Oyes,  while  bre^ihes'tby  jtenfieiE  p^e,     ..; 
Yes,  Ste'rne,rthrQ'  exfry^stant  ag^, ,       , 

Shall  steal,  th^.beatj^elt.sighi 
And  stlll,;.to  thy.mfd?.  sorrows  truft  ^  \ 

Still  warnily.:^Q\Sitbj!"ball9w'd<lev*f».. . : , :  ^ 
That  starts  iftliiy 's ,fiyc.  . .  ,• 

Ah  maiden  loy'<i  I  .from.earliest  y9i^tb  -. 
To  thee  pve  y^!^.  unjjl.emish'ji^txatly  ; 

Each  tFen)bU^»g  puke;  is.  ,th^i»c  p ; '. ,  /. 
To  thee  first  lr^'d';myar.tle3S^us^    • 
And  cuU'd  fpr  t))!??,  of  cboiqest  hue^,;  i ;  . 

The  flowers- tjba$  deck  thysj^e^^ 
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Ah  me  I  to  thoughtless  mirth  assign'd, 
If  c*erl  fail  thy  wounds  to  bind, . 

And  leave  the  wretch  to  weep. 
May  I,  in  sorrow,  beg  my  bread. 
And  dead  to  joy,  to  pity  dead. 

In  dull  oblivion  sleep. 


The  following  Epitaph,  the  poetical  part 
of  which,  at  the  request  of  the  relations  of 
the  deceased  Lady,  I  have  lately  been,  iq- 
duced  to  compose,  can  lay  claim,  I  believe,  to 
the  uncommon  merit,  of  a  close  adherence  to 
matter  of  fact.  Mrs.  Gastrell  was  a  woman 
singularly  pious  and  amiable,  most  liberally 
yet  judicibusly  charitable  and  benevolent,  who 
waited  not  until  the  hand  of  Death  neces- 
sarily transferred  her  wealth,  but  some  years 
anterior  to  that  event,  distributed  among 
her  relatives  sixteen  thousand  pounds.  She 
brought  up  also,  and  under  her  immediate 
tare,  several  young  persons,  to  whom  she 
left  property  proportioned  to  their  expecta- 
tions and  the  style  of  education  they  had 
received^ . 


The  Epit»pb>  which  is  inscribed  qn  ai^ 
lelegant  Sarcophagu$>  in  the  C^tbedrtl  Cbi^rch 
of  Lichfield^  yfill  f^till  further  display  the 
ivorth  and  utility  of  her  character. 

J.  G.  died  Oct.  Jo,  ^T^if 

^gedSi. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Jane, 

Daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Aston^  of  Aston, 

Qaronet, 

And  Widow  of  the  reverepd  Francis  Gastcelli 

Perk, 

Who^  to  the  last  moment  of  hicr  life. 

Was  constantly  employed  in  acts  of  secret 

and  extensive  charity, 

And  op  her  death  bequeathed 

To  numerous  benevolent  Institutions 

A  considerable  portion  of  her  property; 

This  monument  is  erected 

By  her  five  Nephews  and  three  Nieces, 

'^yhb  partook  equally  and  apply 

Of  her  ]^ounty. 


Let  notthipe  alms*  tlve  holy  Jesw  cried, 
pe  seeii  of  tti^^  or  dealt  with  cons^ipus  pridej 


So  shall  the  Lord^  whose  eye  pervades  tiie 

breast) 
For  thee  unfold  the  mansions  of  the  bless'd. 

O'er  Her,  whose  life  this  jmcept  heI4 

in  view, 
A  friend  to  Want  wbeo  each  £dse  fiic&d 

withdrew, 
May  these  chaste  lines,  togeouiae  worth  as* 

siga'd. 
Pour  the  full  tiibuteof  ajgrateful  mind* 

Sweet  as9   at  aoontide^s  sultry  beam, 

the  shower 
That  steals  refreshing  o^er  the  withered  flower, 
Her  silent  aid,  by  soothing  pity  giv'n. 
Sank  thro*  the  heart — ^the  dew  of  gracious 

hcav'n. 
Deeds  suc^  as  these,  pure  Shade,  shall  ever 

bloom. 
Shall  Jive  thro'  time,  and  g^pw  beyond  the 

tomb* 

Thro'  thee,  the  Orf^a  owns  parental 
care, 
^nds  the  glad  knee,  and  breathes  the  fre«- 
<)uent  prayer; 
C4 
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their  appearance  in  the  Collecdons  of  Pcrcjr^ 
of  Headley^  and  of  Ellis ;  and  Anderson,  in 
his  edition  pf  the  Qriti^h.  Pocts^  has,  with 
great  proprkty,  introduced  many  a  neglected 
though  highly  poetic  writer  of  this  period. 

Notwithstanding  these  exertions,  however, 
dbere  stiU  remain  involved  in  partial  obscu* 
rity  some  votaries  of  the  &fose,  who  deserve 
a  better  fate.  I  would  particularly  mention, 
ds  entitled  to  rank  foremost  in  the  list, 
the  namc5  of  George  Wither,  James  ShirUt/^ 
^nd  RoPiET  Hfi^RJCK.  Of  the  two  former, 
$on^9  beautiful  portions  have  been  given  to 
the  world*  by  Percy,  Gilchrist*  and  EUisp 
yet  much  is  J^ft  highly  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. Wither  was  ^  most  versatile  and  vo- 
luminous writer,  extremely  unequal^  and, 
for  the  most  par t^  very  course  and  colloquial 
in  his  language,  yet  are  there  dispersed, 
thro^g'h  his  bulky  tomes,  and  especially 
through  ^mJuv^niUai^  many  passages  admt- 

*  Vide  Gcntlcm^»s  Magtt^Wi  vol.  Ixx.  pag^ii49. 

t  luveaili?,  a  collc€*¥>n  of  those  jwicraa  which  wer« 
heretofore  imprinted  and  written  by  George  Wither. 
London,  printed  for  Robert  Allott,  in  Paul's  Church- 
yard»  at  the  signe  o£  lh«  Gr^y^hound^  1(^6. 


rabjy  piptunesq^c,*  im4  mapy  aiMtory  soogy 
of  gr^at  clcg^pce.  Of  these,  n  very  pkasin^ 
little  VQiMme  mi^t  tMP  mad^,  and  I  have  ua«^ 

^  Few  lines  can  be  prp^uced  caore  impressively  descripi. 
tive  tlun  those  marked  by  lulips  i^i  xfxtfolUmiag  ^asufojf 
*?^9)fi^fi  of  his  Muse  1^  observes^ 

Her  divine  skill  taught  me  this^  ^   . 

That  from  cy«ry  thing  I  saw,' 

I  could  some  invention  draw : 

And  vaise  pkjiiSMrc  to  her  height. 

Through  the  meanest  objects  sight. 

By  the  inutmur  of  a  spring, 

Or  the  least  bough's  rustling. 

By  a  Daisy  whose  leaves  spread^ 

Shut  when  Ty  tan  goes  to  bed  j 

Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree, 

She  could  more  infuse  in  me. 

Than  all  Natures  beauties  can, 

Jn  some  other  wiser  nian. 

By  her  help  I  also  now, 

Make  this  churlish  place  allow 

Some  things  that  may  sweeten  gladness 

In  the  very  gall  of  sadness. 

The  dull  ioftenesSf  the  black  shade^ 

That  these  hanging  'vaults  have  made^ 

The  strange  Music  of  the  *waves, 

Jieaiifig  •n  these  hoiitntx  caves^ 

This  black  pen  'which  Rocks  emboss 

Over^gro^vn  HMith  eldest  Moss. 

The  rude  Portals  that  gin/e  lights 

More  to  Terror  than  Delight. 

This  my  chamber  of  Neglect, 

Wall'd  about  with' disrespect. 

From  all  these  and  this  dull  air 

A  fit  object  for  Despair^ 
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derstood  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Southey, 
to  present  such  a  selection  to  the  public. 
Shirley,  haying  been  principally  known  as  a 
dramatic  poet,*  his  smaller  pieces,  .which 
were  printed  in  1646,  were  comparatively 
little  noticed;  they  merit  republication.-f* 

She  hath,  taught  me  by  her  might. 
To  draw  comfort  and  delight. 

The  Shepherd's  Hunting  Eglogue  iv, 

*  He  published  thirty.nine  plays  between  1629  and  1660. 
f  I  give  th«  following  as  a  specimen  of  the  poetry  of  ^ 
Shirley. 

To  OPRLIA. 

I. 

Health  to  my  fair  Odelia,  some  that  Know 

How  many  months  are  past 
Since  I  h^held  thy  lovely  bjcow 
Would  count  an  age  at  least  | 
^  But  unto  me> 

Whose  thoughts  are  still  on  thee, 

I  vow 
By  thy  black  eyes,  *tis  but  an  hour  age. 

a- 
The  Mistress  I  pronounce  but  poor  io  bliss. 

That,  when  her  Servant  parts. 
Gives  not  as  much  with  her  last  kiss   ' 
As  will  maintain  two  hearts. 
Till  both  do  meet 
To  taste  what  else  is  sweet, 

Is't  fit 
Time  measure  Love,  or  our  Affection  i^  ? 

The  metre  of  this  little  ode,  though  singular,  is  not 


,)  If  \S^itheE,iJpd  Shirfey,  jbowfcvcr,  may  tic 
.s^id  .:fo;Mve/;J?q^fli  .U-njUstly  neglected,,  tb* 
xharge  .will  apfJ^^t  with  much;  grbatof  trutfat 
io,? the., xprpducViof^^,.^  Robert ,  Hcrrick,  a 
poet  (Scarce  evep  kppwA  byiteirie,  apd  of 
whom,  until  very  lately,  tl>e  brief;  notices  .pf 
Phillips,*  Anthony.  Woiad,^  add  Gmiiijger.J 
were  all  that  preser^v^fi  hi^  existence  fromob- 
liyioiv. .  .  It  was  in  the.  Qentlepg^n's  Magaziw 
for.  1796  and  .1797,^.  th^t.th*  greater  part 
of  the  lovers  of  poiptry  of  the  present  age 
first  learnt,  that  oar  baird  h^d  ever  written ; 
hexe  are  given  some, additioioal' events  and 
anecdotes  of  his  life*  and  in  the  *^  Specimens 
of  tl^e. Early  English  Poets/'  are  four  ex- 
tracts from  his  volume  of  poems. j| 

This  includes  all  which  has  been  hitherto 
done,. toward  r^^d^ring  this  fdlrgotttn  poet 

wnpleasiflg.  There  is^  however,  a  quaintness  in  its  con», 
•truction,  very  commonly  to  be  found  in  the  poets  «f  the 
seventeenth  century. 

f.  ^l\eftfrum  Poetarum. 

f  Athens  Oxon^enses,  vol.  ii.  page  i2x. 

t  Gr^ing^r's  Biographical  History,  vol.  ii»  pag^ ^g^. 
.§  yp\.  lxvi»  part  i.  page  4<Ji.— Part  il.  p«gc  645  an^ 
736.^Vol.  Ixvii.  part 4.  page  10a •  ^  ^ 

II  Vol.  iii.  pageaSi.  . 


the  justice  be  deserves.*  The  perusal  of 
hid  worm«eaten  book^  which  was  lately  plisctd 
in  my  hands  by  a  vtTj  estimable  and  iilgc- 
nious  friend,^  hflis  indmred  me  to  come  for«- 
Ward,  with  the  view  of  presenting  to  thk 
public  such  specimens  of  hi^  poetical  powers, 
^  wiU  probably  cjtcite  no  little  curiosity  a^ 
to  the  means^  by  which  merits  so  decided^ 
id  the  depadrtments  he  embracedi  eoijkl,  fot 
such  a  length  of  time,  be  mei^ed  in  thd 
deepest  obdcarity.  After .  premising,  thereat 
fore>  w4iat  is  known  of  the  Kfc  of  our  au- 
thor, I  shall  annex  some  general  observa- 
tions on  his  Writings  and  Genius,  which,  I 
truEt,  will  be  fuUy  confirmed,  by  the  many 
beautiful  li^es  his  volun^e  ^1  enable  me  to 
produce-  /  . 

RoBEitT  Hkri^ick,  though  of  a  family 
of  some  consequence  and  antiquity  in  Lei- 
cestershire, was  boi*h  in  London,  being,  the 
fourth  son  of  Nicholas  Hcrrrck,  of  St..  Ye^ 
dast,  Foster-Lane,  by  Julia  Stone,  his  wife. 

*  !  should  liave  observed  that  "Winstanley  has  als#^ 
ftientatined  Merritk  in  Kis  Lives  of  tht  Pdets,  but  Kt  ha^ 
i^rvilely  and  even  literally  cofltd  Philli|Js. 

t  Dr.  Henry  I^eevc.  .       ' 


iTh^  p^t  himftdf^  todecd^  )»&  WQprd^  hi* 
birch*  |>lltc^/ and  th^^christkut  tmm  of  hs(tf 
tootheV.  V    r 

.  The  golden  C^psidcj^  where  the  earth 
Of  Julia  HerricJ^  gave  me  birthA 

He  was  bapti«d  Augiw*  24l!lr,  t'sfi^^ 
but  of  what  College  he  became  a  member^ 
Whether  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge^  'temdiiw 
somewhat  doubtfol.  Anthony  Wood  says 
he  was  elected  Fellow  of  All  Sonls  College^ 
Oxford,  from  that  of  St.  John's,  rh  theyeat 
r6i8,  but  a  correspondent  in  iS^t  Gentle* 
-man's  Magazine  for  1797^  whose  iiiiifsds  ard 
J.  N.  affirms  Wood  toiiave  been  mistaken;' 
them  waSy  indctd;  he  obs^res^,  a*  Robert 
Herrick,  of  St.  Jolin's,  at  Oxford,  who  was 
a  Lieutencuft  in  the  army,  and  dted  at  'We^ 
sel,  in  1639;^  but  Hobert,  the  pt>et,  heat- 
tempts  to  prote,  was  a  Pdltow-eortimoner  of 
St.  JohnV  College,  Cambridge,  from  1615 
to  16 17  J  in  corroboration  of  which  asser- 
tion, he  produces  ai^  note  of  hand  and  ttot> 

•  Hcsperidcs,  page  375. 

t  Mr.  EUis  has  unaccountably  placed  Ifld  birth  of 
JUrridte  in  the  year  16^3,    Sen  hit  Chrotietotiocl  List  of 
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ktiets,'  9igf!y^  bj  the  jf)o4^*:)vriti;^pi§t  Q^vfi^ 
bridge^  and  addressed  tft'bil  u^c^^Sir  Wil- 
liam Herrick;  the  last  letter  is  dated  T«if>itic 
Hall,  Cambridge,  to  which  college  he  had 
removed,  according  to  his  own  actooht,  from 
motives  of  economy;  and  with  the  view,  like- 
Vrisc,  of  studying,  .the  4a\j«;, .  ,  — 

Upon  what  authority  these  docunaents  arc 
founded .is^ not  mentioned^  nQr<;:ftnthc  ques- 
ticm  be)sej^led  by  any  reference  to. the  poetry 
of  ouf;  aofthor,  for,,;.th9ugh  n:any  .of  his 
pieces,  areaddressed  t;9  his  friends,  and  rela- 
tions, tio,information  escapes  as  to  thc|)lace 
of  his  ejiUjCation.  Jt.  if  certain,  however, 
that  if  hp  commenced  tho  study  of  thejaw, 
he  soar)  afterwards  reli^cjuished  it,  and  en* 
terc;d  into  the  churchy,  for,  through  the  pa- 
troq^e  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter^  he  was,  on 
Qctober  xst,  1629,  presfeated  by  Charles  the 
First,  (oa  the  prqmotiqn  of  pr.  Barnabjr 
Potter  to  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle,),  to  the 
vicar^c.of  Dean-Prior,  ijn  Devonshire**  He 
was   then,  says   Eugenio,-f   M.  A*,    though 

♦  Rymer,  Feed.  ^om.  3tix.  p^e  zj8.      . 
•  t  A  writer  la  the  Gtntleman's  Magazine,  vol:  Irvi. 

page  461.  '*  .'    ^ 


Anthony  Wood  declares  he  could  n6t  find 
that  he  had  ever  taken  a  Degree. 

In  this  retreat  be  spent  nineteen  years  un- 
disturbed, and  the  greater  part  oF  his  vo- 
lume of  poems  was,  probably,  composed 
during  this  period.  There  is  one  piece,  hdw- 
ever,  which  bears  a  date  earlier  than  his  ac-' 
(Jeptance  of  the  vicarage  by  two  years/  "  A 
Dialogue  betwixt  Horace  and  Lydia,  trans- 
lated anno  1627,  and  set  by  Mr.  Ro.  Ram^ 
sey,"  and  which  was,  perhaps,  the  first  at- 
tempt, to  naturalize  this  celebrated  Ode. 
His  residence  in  Devon,  notwithstanding  his 
being  beloved  and  admired  by  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry  for  his  wit,,  his  learning,  and  hi^ 
genius,  appears  by  no  means  to  have  been 
rendered  agreeable  to  him,  and  he  has  vented 
his  spleen  against  the  county  in  several  paVts 
of  his  work.  The  following  lines,  which 
paint  his  discontent,  and  allude  to  the  ferti- 
lity of  his  genius  in  this  situation,  are,  as 
illustrative  of  a  part  of  his  life,  worthy  of 
quotation : 


,    More  discontents  I  never  had 
Since  I  was  borp,  than  here 

VOL.  III.  D 
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Wh^r«  I  have  been,  and  still  am  sad. 

In  this  dull  Devonshire : 
Yet  justly  too  I  must  confess, 

I  ne'er  invented  such 
Ennobled  numbers  for  the  Press, 

Than  where  I  loath*d  so  much. 

V  In  afiother  part  of  his  volume  be  has  stilt 
more  emphatically  expressed  hi»  dislike  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  vicarage.  In  a 
little  poein»  entitled  ^'  His  returne  to  Lon- 
don/' heexclaims^ 

From  the  dull  confines  of  the  drooping  West, 
To  see  the  day  spring  from  the  pregnant  East, 
Kavisht  in  spirit,  I  come,  nay  mbre^  I  fly 
To  thee,  blest  place  of  my  Nativitie ! — 
London  my  home  is:  though  by  hard  fate  sent 
Into  a  long  and  irksome  banishment ; 
Yet  since  call'dback,  henceforward  let  me  be> 
O  native  country,  rq>06S^st  by  thee ! 
For,  rather  than  I'll  to  the  West  return, 
I'll  beg  of  thee  first  here  to  have  mine  urp* 


t> 


And  in  his  **  Farewell  to  Dean -Bourn,' 
he  applies  to  its  inhabitants,   the  harsh  epi- 
thets of  **  a  rockjr  generation/' 

A  people  currish;  eburHsh  as  the  seaSy 
And  rude  altnost  as  rudest  savages. 
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"  This  Farewel  to  D^dar Bourn]'*  pb^ 
serves  a  writer  in  the  Gentletnan's  Maga^ne^ 
*•  is  still  remembered  by  some  old  people  of 
that  parish,  though  very  imperfectly,  it  never 
having  been  committed  to  writing,  butj^likfi 
Ossian's  Poems,  convened:  from  father  to  soq 
by  oral  instruction."* 

Whatever  foundation  there  may  have  been 
for  these  querulous  invectives,  it  is  probrible 
the  period  he  passed  at  Dean-Prior  was  the 
happiest  of  his  life,  for^  when-  ejected  from 
bis  vicarage  rn  1648,  in  consequence  of  the 
civil  wars,  he  found  himself,  on  retiring  to 
to  London,  where  he  had  no  fifths  paid,  in* 
volved  in  -want.  It  was  during  this  year, 
and,  perhaps,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
town,  that  he  published  his  volume  of  Poems, 
under  the  title  of  "  Hespcrides,  or .  the 
Works,  both  Humane  and  Divine,  of  Ro- 
bert Herrick,  Esq.  London,  1648/'  It  is 
a  thick  duodecimo  con  tailing  3^8  pages^ 
to  which  are  annexed^  occupying  79  pages 
more,  and  bearing  date  a  year  anterior  to  the 
H«speridcs,'  "  His  Noble  Numbers :  or  his 

'«  VoW  livj«  ittrtik  p«ge  736* 
2)  a 
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Pious  Pieces,  wherein,  (amongst  other  things) 
he  sings  the  Birth  of  Christ,^ and  sighes  for  his 
Saviour's  sufFering  on  the  Crosse/'  Prefixed 
is  an  engraving  of  his  head,  (a  shoulder  piece) 
by  Marshall,  with  several  devices,  as  two 
angels  bringing  chaplets  of  laurel,  Pegasus 
on  Parnassus,  Helicon,  &c.  &c.  and  the 
following  complimentary  lines,  signed  J.  H.C. 

Tcmpora  cinxisset  foliorum  densior  umbra : 

Debetur  genio  Jaurea  sylva  tuo. 
Tempera  et  ilia  tibi  mollis  redimisset  oliva ; 

Scilicet  excludis  versibus  arma  tuis. 
.  Admiscesantlqua  novis,  jucunda  severis : 

Hific  juvenis  discat,  foemina,  virgo,  senex. 
Ut  solo  miriores  Phaebo,  sic  majeres  unus 

Omnibus,  ingenio,  mente,  lepore,  stylo. 

This  collection  of  Poetry  rendered  him 
very  popular  in  his  day,  and  especially,  re- 
marks Wood,  with  the  generous  and  boon 
Loyalists,  among  whom  he  was  numbered  as 
a  sufferer.  It  displays,  likewise,  a  very  ex- 
tended and  familiar  intimacy  with  the  learned 
and  with  the  patrons  of  Literature,  and 
which  could  only  have  been  obtained  and  . 
supported  by  frequent  visits  to  the  capital. 
He  seems  early  to  have,  acquired  the  friend- 
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ship  of  Ben  Jonson,*  and  to  have  greatly  la- 
mented his  loss.  That  he  had  frequently  en- 
joyed his  society  is  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing stanza. 

Ah  Ben  I 
Say  how,  or  when 
Shall  we  thy  Guests 
Meet  at  those  Lyric  feasts, 

Made  at  the  Sun, 
The  Dog,  the  triple  Tunne  ? 
Where  we  such  clusters  had, 
As  made  us  nobly  wild,  not  mads 

And  yet  each  verse  of  thine 
Out-did  the  meat,  out-did  the  frolic  wine. 

He  was,  likewise,  it  is  presumed,  a  fa- 
Tourite  with  the  celebrated  John  Selden, 
who  appears,  from  the  lines  I  am  about  to 
quote,  to  have  been  a  great  admirer  of  his 
genius ;  they  are  addressed  "  To  the  most . 
learned,  wise,  and  Arch-Antiquary,  M.  John 
Selden."f 

I  who  have  favoured  many,  come  to  be 
GracM  now  at  last,  or  glorified  by  thee. 

, ■    I         that  the  world  may  know  it, 

Whom  they  neglected,  thou  hast  crown'dapoet, 

*  Jonson  was  bom  1574,  and  died  1637^ 
t  Selden  was  bprn  |584^died  1654^ 
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To  Endytnion  Porter,  who  died  abroad  in 
the  Court  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  was  a 
great  patron,  of  poets  and  literary  men,  a 
few  of  his  pieces  are  devoted,  and  are  p!  jas- 
ing  tributes  of  gratitude  and  respect.  He 
cultivated  also  the  friendship  of  Denbam,* 
to  whom  he  has  addressed  some  couplets  on 
his  "  Prospective  Poem,"  probably  his  far- 
famed  Cooper's  Hill,  and  which,  from  their 
style,  clearly  intimate,  that  a  mutual  regard 
had  taken  place  between  the  poets,  A  con- 
nection too,  of  the  most  cordial  kind,  ex- 
isted between  our  author  and  Charles  Cot* 
ton,-f  well  known  for  his  wit  and  humour, 
and  for  his  translation  of  Montaigne.  The 
little  pgem  written  by  Herrick,  in  honour  of 
this  ingenious  writer,  betrays  the  warmth  of 
hiS;  affection,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  com-^ 
posed  with  energy  and  simplicity.  J 

As  a  considerable  portion  of  the  poetry  of 
Herrick  is  of  the  Lyric  species,  the  assist- 
gnce  of  the  sister  art  of  Music  was  frequently 

♦  Dcnham  died  in  1668. 

t  Cotton  born  1630 — died  i^ly, 

J  Hesperid««,  page  35a. 
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required,  and  with  the  celebrated  Comppsers 
of  his  time,  he  was,  therefore,  intimately  ac-- 
quainted.  The  two  Lawes,  Henry  and 
William,  Goutirc,  Laniere,  Wilson  and 
Ramsay,  are  all  noticed  in  his  works.  To 
Henry  Lawes,  the  first  musician  of  his  age^ 
the  friend  of  Waller  and  of  Milton,  and  by 
whom  his  memory  has  been  immortalised,  he 
appears  to  have  been  particularly  attached. 
The  lines  addressed  •^  To  M.  Henry  Lawes, . 
the  excellent  Composer  of  his  Lyricks," 
speak  the  high  idea  he  entertained  of  his  mu* 
sical  talents. 

Touch  but  thy  Lyre,  my  Harry,  and  I  hear 
From  thee  som^  raptures  of  the  rare  Goutire : 
Then,  if  thy  voioe  commingle  with  the  string, 
I  hear  in  thee  the  rare  Laniere  to  sing. 
Or  curious  Wilson. 

On  William  too,  the  brother  of  Henry, 
the  disciple  of  Giovanhi  Coperario,  and  who 
was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Chester  the  26th  of 
September,  1645,  he  has  some  elegiac  verses. 
William  was  even  thought  superior  to  his 
brother,  and  Dr.  Fuller  asserts,  that  he  made 
above  thirty  several  sorts  of  music  for  voices 
and  instruments;  neither  was  there  any  ia« 
i>4 
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strumcnt,  then  in  use,  but  he  composed  to 
it  so  aptly,  as  if  he  had  studied  that  only.* 
James  Goutire  and  Dr.  John  Wilson,  were 
highly  celebrated  for  their  performance  on 
the  lute,  on  which  instrument  they  excelled 
all  the  Englishmen  of  their  time.  The 
latter  frequently  played  before  Charles  I.  who 
usually  '^  leaned,  or  laid  his  hand  on  bis 
slioUlder,"  and  listened  to  him  with  great 
attention.-}-  Nicholas  Laaiere  was  one  of 
the  private  music  to  Charles  I.  he  had 
likewise  merit  as  a  painter,  and  both  coav 
posed  the  symphonies  to,  and  painted  the 
scenes  for  the  masques,  written  by  Ben  Jon- 
son  for  the  court.  One  of  the  earliest  pro- 
ductions of  Herrick,  *^  A  Pastoral  upon  the 
Birth  of  Prince  Charles,"  is  set  by  thi^ 
Italian. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  after  the  ypar 
1648,  the. date  of  the  Hesperidcs,  our  poet 
paid  much  attention  to  the  Muses.  He  was, 
however,  a  contributor  to  the  "  Lachrymse 


•  Worthies  in  Wilts,  page  157. 

t  Word's   Fasti,  %  Col,  41.    and  Grainger,  vol.  ii. 
page  367. 
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Musarum,  expressed  in  Elegies  upon  the 
Death  of  Henry  Lord  Hastings,"  1650,  but 
the  poem  be  has  written  for  this  Collection, 
and  which  is  entitled  "  The  new  Charon/* 
adds  not  a  single  laurel  to  Jiis  wreath.  A 
tradition  also  is  said  to  prevail  at  Dean- 
Bourn,  that  he  was  the  original  author  of 
Poor  Robin's  Almanacky  which  was  first 
published  about  the  year  1661  or  1662,  but 
nothing  corroborative  of  this  surmise  is,  I 
believe^  to  be  found, 

Twelye  or  thirteen  years  must  have  elai>sed 
before  he  was  restored  to  his  vicarage,  which, 
it  is  probable,  after  so  many  years  of  penury 
and  neglect,  he  was,  riotwithsUnding  all  his 
poetical  abuse,  very  willing  to  revisit.  This 
event  took  place  shortly  after  the  Restoration 
in  1660.*  He  had,  in  the  mean  time,  re- 
sided in  St.  Anne's  Parish,  in  Westfninster, 
and  one  Jolm  Syms,  according  to  the  Re* 
gister  of  Dean  Prior,  occupied  the  benefice 
from  1648  to  1 65 8,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  any  informatipa  as  to  the  period  of 
our  author's  deatli,  neither  Wood,  Grainger, 

♦  Walkcf's  Sufferings  of  the  Cljprgy,  page  %67. 
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iior  succeeding  biographers,  having  noticed 
this  event.  There  is  reason  to  suppose^ 
however,  that  he  lived  to  enjoy  his  re-ac- 
quired preferment  some  years^  and  died  the 
Vicar  of  Dean  Prior. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  talents 
displayed  in  his  **  Hesperides,  had  obtained 
him  popularity  among  his  contemporaries, 
and  the  poetry  of  the  times,  therefore,  has 
not  neglected  to  record  the  pretensions,  and 
the  characteristic  merits  of  the  bard.  In  the 
**  Musarum  Delicia,'*  published  in  1655, 
he  is  thus  mentioned  ; 


■  old  sack 

Toung  Herrick  took  to  entertain 
The  Muses  in  a  sprightly  vein. 

To  this  liquor,  indepd,  it  appears,  from 
several  parts  of  the  Hesperides,  that  our  au» 
thor  was  uncommonly  partial;  in  page  86, 
for  instance,  he  declares. 


thy  isles  shall  lack 


Grapes,  before  Herrick  leaves  Canarie  sack  ; 
Thou  mak'st  me  airy,  active  to  be  born. 
Like  Iphydus^  upon  the  tc^s  of  corn. 
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Thou  makV  me  nimble,  as  the  winged  hours, 
To  dance  and  caper  on  the  hejids  of  flowers, 
An^  ride  the  sun-beams. 

In  a  singular  Satire,  likewise,  cajled  "  Naps 
upon  Parnassus,  &c."  1658,  he  is  again  no- 
ticed in  the  following  quaint  lines. 


Flaccus  Horace, 


He  was  but  a  sour-ass. 

And  good  for  nothing  but  Lyricki 

There's  but  one  to  be  found 

In  all  English  ground 
Writes  as  wcllj — who  is  Yii^t  Robert,  HerrlcK 

The  feiv  succeeding  writers,^  however, 
who  have  recorded  the  labours  of  Robert 
Herrick,  say  but  little  in  his  favour.  Ed- 
ward Phillips,  who  published  his  Theatruoi 
Poe'tarum  in  1675,  after  observing,  that  he 
was  "  not  particularly  influenced  by  any 
nymph  or  goddess,  except  his  viaid PruCi^ 
admits,  that  '*  a  pretty  flowery  and  pastoral 
gale  of  fancy,  a  vernal  prospect  of  some  hill, 


•  Not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the 
biographical  compilation  of  Jacobs,  I  know  not  whether 
lie  includes  any  4et^l  of  our  poet.  Gibber  has  not  nien^ 
tioned  him* 
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cavr,  rock,  or  fountain,  but  for  the  inter- 
ruption of  other  trivial  passages,  might  have 
made  up  none  of  the  worst  poetic  land- 
skips."*  Winstanley,  in  general  the  mere 
copyist  of  Phillips,  ventures  to  esteem  him 
*'  one  of  the  scholars  pf  Apollo,  of  the  middle 
form,  yet  something  above  George  Wither," 
and,  after  quoting  four  of  the  worst  lines  in 
his  book,  declares,  "  I  account  him,  in  Fame, 
much  of  the  same  rank,  as  he  was  of  the 
same  standing,  with  one  Robert  Heath,  the 
author  of  a  poem  entitled  ClarasteHa.+  An- 
thony Wood  says  nothing  more,  than  that 
•'  these  two  books  of  poetry  (namely,  his 
Hesperulcs  and  his  Noble  Numbers^)  made 
him  much  admired  in  the  time  when  they 
were  published}'*  and  Grainger,  when  re- 
peating the  satiric  observation  of  Phillips  on 
the  poet's  Maid,  has  been  so  obliging  as  to 
furnish  us  with  an  additional  sarcasm;  "  it 
appears,**  remarks  he,  "  from  the  effects  of 
her  inspiration,  that  Prue  was  but  indiffe- 
rently qualified  for  a  tenth  muse/' 

*  Theatrum  Poetarum,  page  162. 

+  Lives  of  the  most  Famous  English  Poets,  page  i6tf 
*»d  167,  published  in  1687.  Heath  printed  his  Clanistella 
i«  165Q. 
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One  chief  cause  of  the  neglect  into  which 
the  poetry  of  Herrick  has  fallen,  is  its  ex* 
treme  inequality.  It  would  appear  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  publish  every  thing  he  com- 
posed, however  trivial,  however  ridiculous 
or  indecorous.  The  consequence  has  been, 
that  productions,  which  Marlowe  or  Milton 
might  have,  owned  with  pleasure,  have  beent 
concealed,  and. nearly  buried,  in  a  crude  and 
undigested  mass.  Had  he  shewn  any  taste 
in  selection,  I  have  no  doubt  the  fate  of  his 
volume,  though  reduced  tw6  thirds  of  its 
present  size,  had  been  widely  different.  Per- 
haps ther6. is  no  collection  of  poetry  in  our 
language,  which,  in  some  respects,  more 
nearly,  resembles  the  Carmina  of  Catullus, 
It  abounds  in  Epigrams  disgusting  and  inde- 
cent, in  satirical  delineations  of  personal  de- 
fects, in  frequent  apologies  for  the  levity  of 
his  Muse,  aod  repeated  declarations  of  the 
chastity  of  his  life;  it  is  interspersed^  also, 
with  several  exquisite  pieces  of  the  amatory 
and  descriptive  kind,  and  with  numerous  ad** 
dresses  to  his  friends  and  relations^  by  whom 
he  appears  to  have  been  greatly  beloved. 
The  variety  of  metre  he  has  used  in  this 
work  is  truly  astonishing,  he  has  almost  ex-. 
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hausted  every  form  of  rhymed  versification^ 
and  in  many  he  moves  with  singular  ease  and 
felicity. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Mr,  Headlcy, 
that  "  Waller  is  too  exclusively  considered 
as  the  first  man^  who  brought  versification 
to  any  thing  like  its  present  standard.  Ca* 
rew's  pretensions  to  the  same  merit,  are  sel- 
dom sufficiently  cither  considered  or  al- 
lowed.* I  may  venture,  I  think,  to  intro* 
ducc  Hcrrick  to  my  reader,  as  having  greatly 
contributed  toward  this  mechanical  perfection. 
Many  of  his  best  effusions  have  the  sweet- 
ness, the  melody  and  elegance  of  modern 
compositions.  He  was  nearly*  if  not  alto- 
gether, contemporary  with  Carew,  for,  if 
the  account  of  Clarendon,  who  had  been 
intimate  with  him,  be  correct,  Carew  lived 
fifty  years>*|*  and  as  we  know  that  be  died  in 
1639,  he  must  have  been  born  only  a  year  or 
two  anterior  to  Herrick.  It  is  true  Carew's 
Poems  were  published  earlier,  being  given  to 
the  world  shortly  after  his  death,  probably 

•  Hcadley*s  Biographical  Sketches,  page  39. 

t  *Clarendon*s  Life  and  Continnationy  toL  i«  page  ji» 
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in  the  year  1640  or  1641,  for  the  second 
edition  of  bis  Works  bears  date  1642;  but  as 
Hcrrick'15  productions  were  all  written  before 
1648,  j^nd  many  of  them  twenty,  or,  per- 
haps, thirty  years  previous  to  this  period,  it 
is  obvious  he  could  have  been  no  imitator  of 
i^'friemd  of  Clarendon,  but  must  have  been 
ijodebt^d  merely  to  his  own  exertions  and 
genius,  for  the  grace  and  polish  of  his  versi* 
fication.  I  consider  likewise,  the  two  little 
Poem^,  enti{le.4  the  **  Primrose**  and  the 
^^  Inquiry,'*  which  were  first  published  ia 
Carew's  Works,  and  afterws^rds  appeared 
among  the  Poems  of  Herrick,  to  have  cer- 
tainly belonged  to  the  latter,  and  to  have 
been  attributed  to  Carew  by  the  Editor's 
mistake.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  probablq 
that  Herrick,  who  certainly  superintended 
dnd  arranged  his  own  productions,  and  who 
must  have  been.familiax  with  the  volume  of 
his  ingenious,  rival,  would  have  republished 
these  pipces  as  his  own^  if  he  had  not  pos« ' 
•essed  a  prior  clatai  to  them ;  and|  secondly, 
lb<^  Poem  termed  the  **  Enquiry,"  by  tbq 
Editor  of  Carew,  is,  in  Herrick,  addressed 
to  a  beloved  Mistress,  to  "  Mrs,  Eliz. 
\yhcclqr/*  under  the  natpe  of  the  lost  Shq)- 
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hcrdcsse,*  and  by  the  nature  of  Jts  variations 
from  the  copy  in  Carew,  bears  indubitable- 
marks  of  being  the  original,  from  whence 
those  lines  were  taken,  and  which,  being 
probably  written  early,  and  circulated  in 
Manuscript  by  Herrick's  friends,  might  easily, 
from  a  general  resemblance  of  style  and 
fnanncr,  be  mistaken,  by  the  Editor,  for  a^ 
genuine  production  of  Carew* 

If,  in  point  of  versification,  Herrick  may 
enter  into  competition  with  either  Carew  of 
Waller,  he  will  be  found  still  more  com* 
petent  to  contend  with  them  as  to  sen- 
timent and  imagery.  It  has  been  justly  ob- 
served, that  "  Carew  has  the  ease,  without 
the  pedantry  of  Waller  i^-f  the  remark  will 
apply  with'  equal  propriety  to  Herrick.  His 
amatory  poems  unite  the  playful  gaiety  of 
Anacreon  with  the  tender  sweetness  of  Ca* 
tuUus,  and  are  altogether  devoid  of  that  my- 
biological  allusion  and  cold  conceit,  whicb^ 
in  the  pages  of  Waller,  so  frequently  disgust 
the  reader.     There  is  a  vein  also  of  rich  dc* 

•  Vide  Hesperides,  pageiao. 

t  Hcadley,  vol.  i.    Biographical  Sketches^  page  |^ 
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scription  in  the  poetry  of  Herrick,  undisco- 
verable  in  the  productions  of  the  two  other 
poets,  and  which  resembles  the  best  manner 
of  Milton's  Minora  and  Marlowe's  Passionate 
Shepherd.  Nor  has  he  been  unsuccessful  in 
imitating  the  Horatian  style  and  imagery,  of 
which  I  shall  give  a  specimen,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  morality  of  another  portioa 
of  his^  lyrics,  breathes  an  air  of  the  most 
pleasing  melancholy.  I  hesitate  not,  there- 
fore, to  consider  him  in  the  same  degree  su- 
perior to  Carew,  as  Carew  most  assuredly  is 
to  Waller,  whose  versification,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  observed,  has  alone  embalmed  liis 
memory. 

In  bringing  forward  proofs  of  the  justness 
of  the  general  observations  I  have  now  given, 
on  the  merits  of  the  poetry  of  Herrick, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  throw  them  under 
some  arrangement,  and  the  following  will, 
perhaps,  best  answer  our  purpose,  viz.  Ama- 
tory, Anacreontic,  Horatian,  Mo- 
ral and  Descriptive. 
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Quid  sit  futurum  eras,  fuge  quaerere :  et 
Quern  sors  dierum  cunque  dabit,  lucro 
Appone :  nee  dulces  amores 
Sperne,  puer,  neque  tu  choreas. 

HORATIUS*. 


The  taste,  for  Amat^ ory  Poetry;  ajt  the 
f)eriod  when  Herrick  flourished,  appears  to 
have  been  very  gross  and  defective;  it  was 
either  loaded  with  ideas  coarse  and  vulgarly 
obscene,  or  was  vitiated  by  metapfaysica;!  or 
mythological  conceits.  Elegance,  delicate 
voluptuousness,  or  palhos,  were  in  vain 
sought  for  where  they  were  most  required. 
It  was  our  author,  with  his  contemporaries 
Wither,  Shirley  and  Carew,  who  re-intro- 
duced a  style  of  composition  in  this  pro- 
vince, more  consonant  to  Nature's  genuine 
feelings.     Cowley,  and  his  disciples  in  ge- 

E  2 
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neral,  wrote  only  to  excite  surprise,  and 
those  who  adopted  a  more  intelligible  and  fa- 
miliar manner,  as  Sir  John  Suckling  and 
others,  were  rather  celebrated  for  an  easy  and 
sportive  levity,  that  for  that  i«ipassioned 
sentiment,  which  should  peculiarly  distin- 
guish the  strains  of  Love.  It  is  singular  but 
true,  that  more  than  forty  years  anterior  ta 
the  period  we  ai'e  speaking  of,  viz.  the  period 
of  1640,  a  purer  taste  prevailed  in  thi^  spe- 
cies of  poetry  ^  many  of  the  songs  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Fletcher  are  exquisitely  beautiful, 
and  in  the  Pastorals*  of  Drayton  may  be^ 
found  various  passages,  which  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  passion  and  simplicity. 

Though  the  productioo  of  poein&  of  this^ 
kind  may  be  deemed  by  many  an  easy  and 
a  triiling,  task«  k  is  certain,  that  few  of  our 
poets  have  pre-eminently  excelled  in  im- 
parting to  these  Ibtle  pieces,  the  grace  anct 
interest  they  arq  ssiisceptible  of.  In  the  CoU 
kctiottsof  Amatory  poetry  wc  already  pos* 

♦  They  wiert  published  with  the  fpjlowing  quaint  titlc^ 
*<  Id^a.  The  Shepherd's  Garlaod ;  fashioned  in  nine 
Eglogs.  Rowland's  Sacrifice  to  the  Nine  Muses;  Lon^ 
don>  IS93-"  4to.- 
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^0S6»  it;  i$  seldom  that  more  thao  one  or  two 
cornppsition^  are  ascribed  to  the  same  author^ 
and  it  wsdis  not,  indeed^  until  the  ai^arince 
of  the  ndatic  Burns,  that  Band  of  Nature 
and  of  Love,  that  we  cpuld  boast  of  a  writer 
of  emiOfint  genius,  who  had  paid. due  at« 
tentiof*  tip  tliis  department  of  Lyric  poetry, 
and  had  brought  forward  numerous  ^ci^ 
mens  of  widoubted  excellence.  Nor^wbetl 
^e  consider  the  difiicuities  to  be  encouii* 
tered  in  the  attempt  is  this  to  be  wondered  at. 
**  The  poetical  description  of  a  fair  form," 
observes  an  elegant  critic,  "  requires  the  com- 
parison of  every  kindred  object  of  delight, 
and  the  richesft  colouring  that  art  can  be- 
stow. The  expression  of  emotions,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  be  condupted  upon  a  sim- 
ple plan ;  the  feelings  of  the  soul  must  de- 
clare themselves  in  artless  touches  of  nature 
and  the  real  symptoms  of  passion ;  and  the 
poets  hand  must  only  appear  in  the  delicacy 
of  his  strokes,  and  the  softness  and  harmony 
of  his  versification."* 

When  such  are  the  obstacles  to  be  over- 

•  Aikiu  on  Song- Writing,  pages  io6  and  toy, 
E3 
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comci  that  even  in  the  most  polished  stage 
of  society,  and  when  taste  has  become  infi- 
nitely moce  correct  and  chaste,  it  i&  no  com- 
mon occurrence  to  meet  with  amatory  poetry 
of  superior  merit,  surprise  and  pleasure  must 
8urely  be  excited  by  the  singular  purity  of 
style,  sweetness  of  versification,  and  warmth 
of  sentiment,  which  characterize  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  a  poet,  who  wrote  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

To  ANTHEA. 

i   •     ■  >•  '  . 

J. 

Bid  pic  to  live,  and!  will  live 

Thy  Protestant  to  be: 
Or  bid  me  love,  and  I  will  give 

A  loving  heart  to  thee. 

2. 

A  heart  as  soft,  a  heart  as  kind, 

A  heart  as  sound  and  free, 
As  in  the  whole  world  thou  can'st  find — 

That  heart  Pll  give  to  thee. 

3. 

Bid  that  heart  stay,  and  it  will  stay, 

To  honour  thy  decree: 
Or  bid  it  languish  quite  away, 

Aad  it  shall  do  so  for  thce» 
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4- 

Bid  me  despair,  »nd  I'll  despair 

Under  yon  Cypress  tree: 
Or  bid  me  die,  and  I  will  dare 

E'en  <ieath, .  to  die  for  thee. 

^  5- 
Thou  art  my  li/ey  my  love^  my  heart, 

The  very  eyes  of  me: 
And  bast  command  of  every  party 
To  live  and  die  for  thee. 

Page  122. 

The  melody  of  these  lines,  cannot,  I  think, 
for  the  measure  in  which  they  are  written^  be 
easily  exceeded.  The  second  and  fifth  stan- 
zas haye  peculiar  merit,  and  the  burst  of 
passion  in  the  last  must  be  felt  by  every  one. 

As  Herrick  alike  excels  in  the  light  and 
sportive,  as  in  the  more  serious  and  im* 
passidnec)  effusion,  I  shall,  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  alternate  them,  and  the  liext  .com- 
position which  presents  itself,  can  lay  claim 
to  no  ordinary  originality  and  elegance :  it  i^ 
entitled 

The  kiss,  a  Dialogub. 

1.  Among  thy  fancies,  tell  me  this, 
What  is  the  thing  we  call  a  kiss? 

2.  I  shall  resolve  you  what  it  is. 

E4 


It  is  a  creature  bor*  and  bred 
Between  tke  lips,  alljcherry  red^ 
By  love  iind  warm  desires  fed, 
Chor.  And  itaakes  more  soft  the  Bridal  Bed. 
I.  Has  it  a  speaking  virtue?    2:  Yes; 
I.  How  speaks  it,  say?     2.  Do  you  but  this, 
Fart  foag  join'd  lips,  then  speaks  ydur  kisis ; 
Chor.  And  this  love's  sweetest  kngutge  is. 

r.  Has  it  a  body  ?     2«  Aye,  and  wings^ 
With  thousand  rare  encolourings  ; 
Afid  as  it  flies,  it  gently  sings, 
Chor.  Love,  honey  yields  5  but  never  stings; 

•  Page  149. 

In  the  ensuiog  little  Dialogue,  which  is 
supposed  to  take  place  between  Herrick  and 
his  &TOUrite  misttessi  Atnarillis,  there  is 
much  pastoral  simplidty,  a  very  easy  flow  in 
the  versification,  atad  thi  tenriinatin|g  stanza 
is  neat  and  pointfcd.    , 

Htr^.      Mf  deartst  Love,  since  thou  wilt  go> 
And  leave  me  here  behind  thee; 
For  love  or  pity  let  me.  know 
The  place  whei-e  I  may  find  thee. 

jbnartlU  In  country  meadows  pearl*d  with  dew. 
And  set  about  with  lilies^ 
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There  fil lirig  maimds  f  with  Qdws%s,  you 
May  find  your  Amarillis. 

JIerr»    .  What  have  the  meads  to  do  with  thee, 
,    Or  Witli  thy  youthful  hours  ? 
Livp  thou  at  court,  where  thou  may'itw 
The  Queeh  of  men,  Aot  flowers. 

•      •  ^ 

Let  country  wenches  make  them^itue 
With  posies,  sincje  its^fittciri'  « 

For  thee  w4th  ripbest  gems  tosbjine^ 
And  like  the  stars  to  glitter* 

jtmarilh   You  set  too  high  a  rate  upon 
A  Shepherdess  so  homely  5 

Hirr.       Belifeve  it,  dearc&t,  there's  not  oiie '  • 
Pth*  court  that's  half  s^^ohieiy. 

I  pridiee  stay.     (Amar.)  I  mUst  awgy : 
Herr.  Let's  kiss  first,  then  we'll  severe  * 

jfmbo.       And  though  we  bid  adieu  to  day. 
We  shall  not  part  for  ever. 

Page  384. 

Numerous  short  poems  and  votive  hymns 
are  to  be  found  in  this  Collection,  and 
which,  in  their  structure  and  style,   bear  a 


♦  Mound  is  a  word  used  by  Shakspcarc,  and  means  a 
l^asket. 
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striking  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Greek 
epigram.  They  are,  like  it,  devoid  of  point 
and  satire,  and  either  delineate  rural  scenery» 
er  are  addressed  to  some  Nymph,  God  or 
Qoddess,  with  votive  offerings.  Among  a 
Tast  variety  of  these  dedicated  to  Venus^ 
Bacchus>  Cupid,  Apollo  and  Neptune,  to 
Meadow5r  Sycamores,  Fountain^  &c.  &c» 
I  have  selected  the  following  "  Short  Hymn 
to  Venus'*  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  executed.  The  second  line 
of  this  little  morsel  possesses  much  terseness 
and  felicity  of  expression,  and  the  whole, 
with  many  similar  poems  of  equal  merits 
provi^  that  our  autbur  had  cultivated  a  taste 
far  the  peculiar  graces  of  Antiquity,  for  the 
chaste  and  simple  beauties  of  the  Greek  An- 
thologra. 

Goddess  I  do  love  a  Girl 
Ruby-iipt,  and  tooth'd  with  pearl: 
If  so  be,  I  may  but  prove 
Lucky  in  this  Maid  I  lovej 
I  will  promise  there  shall  be 
Myrtles  offered  up  to  Thee. 

Page  157. 

For  sweetness  of  versification,   purity  bf 
diction,  and   amorous   tenderness  of  sentU 
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ment,  there  is  no  piece  in  the  volume  of 
Herrick  which  exceeds  "  His  Covenant  or 
Protestation  to  Ji^lia/'  The  lines  I  have 
distinguished  by  Itajics  are  in  the  poets  best 
manner,  and  brc^the  the  mpst  deliicate  spirit 
of  endearm^t. 


., } 


Why  dost  thou  wqunc},  and  brea^c  my  heart. 

As  if  wc  snould  for  ever  part? 

Hast  thou  not  heard  an  oath  from  me, 

After  a  ^ay,  or  two,  or  three, 

I  would  come  back  and  live  with  thee  i 

Take,  if  thou  dost  distrust  that  vow, 

This  second  protestation  now. 

Upon  thy  cheek  that  spangPd  tear^ 

Which  sits  as  Dew  of  Roses  there; 

That  tear  shall  scarce  be  drfd  before 

Vll  kiss  the  threshold  of  thy  door^ 

Then  weep  not  Sweet 'j  but  thsfs  much  inow^ 

I'm  half  re  fur  n*d  before  I  go. 

Page  390. 

A  NaiVet^  and  playfulness  of  a  very  fas- 
cinating kind,  at  once  elegant  and  apposite, 
distinguish  the  poem  called  **  The  Bracelet," 
and  evince  the  powers  of  the  writer  in  de- 
picting the  gaieties  of  love. 


} 

) 
} 
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Why  I  tie  about  thy  wristy 
Julia,  this  my  silken  twisty 
For  what  other  reason  i'st, 
5ut  to  shew  thee  how  in  part, 
Thou  my  pretty  Captive  art  ? 
But  thy  Bond'Slave  is  my  heart ! 
'Tis  but  silk  that  bindeth  thee^ 
Snap  the  thread,  and  thou  art  free: 
Biit  'tis  otherwise  with  me. 
I  am  bound,  and  fast  bound  so. 
That  from  thee  I  tannot  go: 
If  I  could,  I  would  not  so. 

The  volupttious  pathos  of  the  following 
little  poem  addresseed  **  To  Julia,"  is  per- 
fectly in  tbe  style  of  Tibullus,  and,  though 
consisting  but  of  four  lines,  more  power- 
fully impresses  the  heart  than  many  j)ages,of 
modern  amatory  picietry.. 

Julia,  when  thy  Herrick  dies. 
Close  thou  up  thy  poet's  eyes  ; 
And  his  last  breathy  let  it  be 
Tahn  in  by  none  but  thee. 

Page  216. 

The  spirit  of  this  closing  couplet  has  beca 
caught  by  Pope  in  his  Eloisa.     She  is  rcpre- 
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scnted  calling  on  Abelard.to  pay  her  the  last 
sad  offices,  and  exclaims,  with  enthusiastic 
fondness, 

Suci  my  last  hreathy  and  catch  my  flying  souL 

Of  the  succeeding  production,  which  will 
close  our  specimens  of  the  poet  in  this  pro- 
vince of  hi«  muse,  though  many  more  might 
with  propriety  be  adduced,^  there  cannot,  I 

^should  imagine,  be  any  difference  of  opinion. 
It  is,  though  in  its  plan  an  imitation  of  the 
Passionate  Shepherd  of  Marlowe,  without 
servility  or  plagiarism,  either  in  sentiment  or 
description*  In  the  latter  respect  it  is,  with- 
out doubt,  superior  to  its  prototype,  and  the 
couplets  distinguished  by  the  Italic  letter  de- 

^rnand  particular  ^probation. 

To  PHILLIS. 

Live,  live  with  me  and  thou  shalt  see 
The  pleasures  Pli  prepare  for  thee : 
What  sweets  the  country  can  afford. 
Shall  bless  thy  bed,  and  bless  thy  boards 
The  soft  sweet  moss  shall  be  thy  bed^ 
With  crawling  woodbine  overspready 
By  which  the  silvers  bedding  streams 
Shall  gently  melt  thee  into  dreams. 


f7>y  chtbing  tuxt  shall  be  a  gofwt 
Made  of  the  Fleeces  purest  down. 
The^tongues  of  iids  shall  be  thy  meat'. 
Their  milk  thy  drink ;  and  thou  shaft  ea/ 
The  paste  of  filberts  for  thy  bread 
IVitb  cream  of  cowslips  buttered: 
Thy  feasting  tables  shall  be  hills 
tVith  daisies  spread^  and  daffadills  5 
Where  thou  shalt  sity  and  Red-breast  by. 
For  meat  shall  give  thee  melody. 
I'll  give  thee  chains  and  carkanets  » 
Of  primroses  and  Tiolets. 
A  bag^  and  botlle  tbou  shalt  have  ; 
That  richly  wrought^  and  this  as  brave  ^ 
So  that  as  either  shall  express 
The  Wearer^s  no  mean  Shepherdess. 
At  sheering  fifties,  and  yearly  wakes. 
When  Thcmilis  his  pastime  makes, 
There  thou  shalt  be;  and  be  the  wit, 
Nay  more,  the  feast,  and  grace  of  it. 
On  holy«days,  when  Virgins  meet* 
To  dance  the  heys  with  nimble  feet. 
Thou  shalt  come  forth,  and  then  appear.- 
The  ^een  of  Roses  for  that  yeai*. 
And,  having  danc'd  'bov6  all  the  best,* . . 
Carry  the  garland  from  the  rest. 
In  wicker  baskets  Maids  shall  bring 
To  thee  my  dearest  Shepharling, 

♦  Carkanit,  a  bracelet  or  necklace^ 
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The  blushing  apple^  bashful  pe^r, 
And  shame-fac'd  Plum,  all  «imp'ring  thcic: 
Walk  in  the  groves,  and  thou  shak  find 
The  name  of  Phillis  in  the  rind 
Of  every  straight,  and  sniootSi-sTcin  tree; 
Where  krssirtg  that,  HI  t^ice  kiss  thee 
To  thee  a  sheep-hook  I  wiM  «cnd^ 
Be^anck'd  with  ribbands,  to  this  jend, 
ThiSf  this  alluring  hook  might  be 
Less  for  to  catcli  a  sheep,  than  me^ 
Thou  shalt  have  possets,  wassails  fine, 
Not  made  of  ale,  but  spiced  wine; 
To  make  thy  Maids  and  self  free  mirth, 
All  fitting  near  the  glitt'ring  hearth. 
Thou  shall  have  ribbands,  roses,  rings, 
GIov«s,  garters,  stockings,  shoes  and  strings 
Of  winning  colours,  that  shall  move 
Others  to  Aust,  but  me  to  lpve« 
These,  nay  and  more,  thine  oWn  shall  be, 
If  thou  wilt  love,  and  live  with  me« 

Page  ^223- 

Of  Akacreohtic  Poetry  there  arc  nu^ 
merous  specimens  in  the  volume  of  Herrick. 
Many  pf  these  are  extremely  beautiful^  and 
^here  are  many  likewise,  which,  without  the 
smallest  regret,  may  be  consigned  to  utter 
oblivion.  Herrick,  however,  seems  to  hav^ 
entertained  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  styk 
and  genius  of  Ana^rijoo,  than  the  generality 
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of  those  who  have  since  attempted  to  imi- 
tate the  lively  Grecian.  The  songs  of  revelry' 
and  mirth,  descriptive  of  the  joys  of  wine, 
form  only  a  part  of  the  productions  of  the 
Teian  Bard  -,  he  abounds  also  in  tK^  most 
delicate  dclineflitions  of  beauty,  touched,  in- 
deed,  with  a  pencil  light  as  air,  but  pictu- 
resque, and  guided  by  the  finest  taste.  They 
are  miniatures,  in  fact,  which,  though  occu- 
pying a  small  space,  are  wrQught  with  per- 
fect symmetry,  and  glow  with  the  richest 
tinting. 

The  English  poet  has  evidently  copied 
both  these  modes  of  composition,  and  if,  as 
might  be  expected,  he  fail  to  rival  his  fa- 
vourite,, he  has  yet  presented  us  with  imita- 
tions which  merit  much  praise,  and  are,  in 
general,  undoubtedly  superior  to  theefFort& 
of  his  contemporaries.  Of  the  first. species, 
the  following  lines  upon  himself  may  be  co»<- , 
«idered  as  a  proper  eiample. 

Borne  I  was  to  meet  with  Age, 
And  to  walk  Life's  pilgrimage,  - 
Much  I  know  of  Time  is  spent, 
T«ll  I  can't,  what's  rcsid«|it. 
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Howsoever,  cares  adieu! 
I'll  have  nought  to  say  to  you : 
But  m  spend  my  coming  hours, 
Drinking  wine,  and  crownM  with  flowen* 

Page  222. ' 

Of  the"second,  what  he  has  termed  "The 
Vision,"  I  hesitate  not  to  bring  forward  as  a 
happy  proof,  that  he  understood  and  felt 
the  characteristic  beauties  of  Anacreon. 

Sitting  alone,  as  one  forsook. 
Close  by  a  silver-shedding  brook; 
With  hands  held  up  to  Love,  I  wept; 
And  after  sorrows  spent,  I  slept: 
Then  in  a  Vision  I  did  see 
A  glorious  form  appear  to  me: 
A  Virgin's  face  she  had }  her  dress 
Was  like  a  sprightly  Spartaness. 
A  silver  bow  with  green  silk  strung; 
Down  from  her  coqnely  shoulders  hung: 
And  as  she  stood,  the  wanton  Air 
Dandled  the  ringlets  of  her  hair. 
Her  legs  were  such  Diana  shows, 
.  When  tuck'd  up  she  a  hunting  goes; 
With  buskins  shortened  to  descry 
The  happy  dawning  of  her  thigh : 
Which  when  I  saw,  I  made  access 
To  kiss  that  tempting  nakedness : 
But  she  forbade  me,  with  a  wand 
Qf  Mirtle  she  had  in  her  hp.*:d  % 
VOL.  III.  P 
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And  chiding  me,  said,  Hence,  remove, 
Herruiy  thou  art  too  coairsc  to  love. 

Page  54. 

The  picture  here  is  lively  and  elegantly 
drawn«  with  so  much  minuten£S3,  indeed, 
s^d  spirit^  as  to  bring  the  object  immediately^ 
tp  the  eye, 

> 

In  my  selection  of  pieces  under  this  head, 
it  would  be  deemed  unpardonable  were  I  to 
omit  the  exquisite  morsel  entitled  ^^  The 
Capti^v'd  Bee."  In  this,  perhaps,  more  than 
in  any  other  production,  Herritk  may  be 
pronounced  truly  Anacreontic. 

As  yuJia  once  a  slumbering  by,  • 

It  chane^d  a  Bee  did  flie  that  way,       t 

After  a  dew,  or  dew-like  shower. 

To  tipple  freely  in  a  flower. 

For  $ome  rich  flower,  he  took  the  lip 

Of  Julia  J  and  began  to  sip  j 

jBut  when  he  felt  he  suck'd  from  thence 

Honey,  and  in  the  quintessence : 

He  drank  so  much  he  scarce  could  stir. 

So  yuiia  took  the  Pilferer. 

Aftd  thus  surpris'd,  as  Filchers  use. 

He  thus  began  himself  t'excuse : 

Sweet  Lady^Fliwer^  I  nevet  brought 

Hither  the  least  one  thieving  thought'; 
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But  taking  those  rare  lips  of  yoiirs 
For  some  fresh,  fragrantft  hiscioiis  flowers: 
I  thought  I  might  there  take  a  taste. 
Where  so  much  syrop  ran  at  waste. 
Besides,  know  this,  I  never  stbg 
The  flower  that  gives  mc  nourishing: 
But  with  a  kiss,  or  thanks,  do  pay 
For  Honey,  that  I  bear  away. 
This  said,  he  laid  his  little  scrip 
Of  honey,  'fore  her  Ladyship : 
And  told  her,  as  some  tears  did  fkll^ 
'  That,  that  he  took,  and  that  was  all. 
At  which  she  sitiil'd;  and  bade  him  go 
And  take  his  bag;  bdt  thus  much  knoWj 
When  next  he  came  a  pilfering  so» 
He  should  from  her  full  lips  derive, 
'Honey  enough  to  fill  his  hiirt. 

Page  77. 
...     I 
Confessedly,  difficult  as  it  is  to  assume, 

with  grace  and  f&se,  the  Horatiak  garb, 
our  author  has,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
exhibited  himself  to  advantage  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  S^oman  poet.  That  mixture  of 
voluptuous  epicurism  and  serious  thought, 
which  particularises  many  of  the  od^s  and 
some.pf  the  epistles  of  Horace,  he  has 
caught  with  much  effect  in  his  "  Address 
to  his  friend  Mr*  John  W\cks,^  nor  in  his 
f  2 
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"  Ode  to  Sir  CHpseby  Crew' ■«  has  he  shewn 
less  skUl  in  imitating  the  still  lighter  graces 
of  this  fascinating  bard.  The  former  of 
these  pieces  will  convey  to  the  reader  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  our  author's  merit  in  tlhis  ar- 
duous department. 

Is  this  a  life,  to  break  thy  sleep? 
To  rise  as  soon  as  day  doth  peep? 
To  tire  thy  patient  Ox  or  Ass 
By  xiQon,  aftd  let  thy  good  days  pass. 
Not  knowing  this,  that  Jove  decrees 
Some  mirth  t'  adulce  man's  miseries? 
No ;  'tis  a  life^  to  have  thine  oil. 
Without  extortion,  from  thy  soil: 
Thy  faithful  fields  to  yield  thee  grain^ 
Although  with  some,  yet  little  pain ; 
To  have  thy  mind,  and  nuptial  bed. 
With  fears,  and  bares  uncumbcrcd : 
A  pleasing  Wife,  that  by  thy  side  ^ 
Lies  softly  panting  like  a  bride. 
This  is  to  live,  and  to  endear 
Those  minutes.  Time  has  lent  us  here. 
Then,  while  Fates  suffer,  live  thou  free, 
As  is  that  air  that  circles  thee. — 
Time  steals  away  like  to  a. stream 
And  we  glide  hence  away  with  them, 

•  Hespqridcs,  page  ajo. 
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No  sound  recalls  the  hours  once  fled) 
Or  roses,  being  withered. 
Nor  us,  my  friend,  when  we  arclpst,,     * 
Like  to  a  dew,  or  melted  frost. 
Then  live  we  mirchfu],  while  we  should. 
And  turn  the  iron  age  to  gold. 
Let's  feast  and  frolic,  sing  and  plajr. 
And  thus  less  last,  than  live  our  day. 
Whose  life  with  care  is  overcast, 
That  man's  not  said  to  live,  but  last : 
Nor  is't  a  life,  seven  years  to  tell, 
But  for  to  live  that  half  seven  well : 
And  that  we*ll  do ;  as  men,  who  know, 
Some  few  sands  spent,  we  hence  must  go. 
Both  to  be  blended  in  the  Urn, 
From  whence  there's  never  a  return. 

Page  273. 
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4tgrfoc4a  incifryo  terrain  dimdy  it  aratro :    . , 
Hinc  anni  labpr,'  h jnc  patriam^;  jp^vosque  nfpot^ 
i^ustinet  ^  hine  armenta  boungi  merjitosque  ju  vencps,--^ 
Ipse  dies  agitat  festosj  fususque  per  herbaniy^         , 
1^$  uW  in  tnedlb,^  el  socii  craJtera  coronant,    ' 
^c  libansy  Lttwce^-^itocat.-  -  ^  ' 

<^  The  peasant  yeirty  ploughs  His  natiYe  soil  j   . 
^'"^Tlite  kind^  that  West  his  fathers  bound  his  toil,' 
*^Sksftiaift  fti's^beid,  his  country's  Wealth  increase,  ' 
•Jknxibsde  hisc3l>ildiren''sidiildreh  sport  in  peacei— ^ 
^ .  H^oos-  at  times,,  ,where  ftaHies  the  rustic  shrine^ 
Aiid,«.iB^gUaroiindS^.his  gay  compeers  recline,  ' 
In  grateful  leisure  en  some  festive  day      . » 
Stretch*d  on  the  turf  delights  his  limI]K5  to  lay, 
To  loose  from  care  his  disencumbered  soul, 
And  hail  thee,  Bacchus !  o»*cr  the  circling  bowl. 

SOTHEBY. 


Had  Herrick  adopted  any-  arrangement 
dt  das$ffication  for  his  poetry,   it  would  pro- 
babiy  have  experienced  a  kinder  fate.     The 
^4 
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reader  would  then  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  choosing  the  department  most  congenial 
to  his  taste,  and  without  incurring  the 
risque  of  being  seduced  into  the  perusal  of 
matter  offensive  to  his  feelings.  At  present 
so  injudiciously  are  the  contents  of  his  vo- 
lume disposed,-  iand  so  totally  divested  of 
order  and  propriety,  that  it  w6uld  almost 
seem  the  poet  wished  to  pollute  and  bury  his 
best  effusions  in  a  mass  of  nonsense  and  ob<* 
scenity.  Nine  persons  out  of  ten  yhp  should 
casually,  dip  into  the  collection,  would,  in  all 
probability,,  after  glancing  over  a  few  trifling 
epigrams,  throw  it  down  with  indignation, 
little  apprehending  it  containiid  iraany  pieces 
of  a  truly  mpral  and  pathetic^  and  of  aoix- 
quisitely  rural  and  descriptive  strain.  Such, 
however,  is  the  case,  and  I  haVe,  therefore, 
assigfied'scctions  in  these  papers  to  specimens 
of  a  Moral  and  Descriptive  cast. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  Herrick 
closes  his  book  with  seventy-nine  pages  of 
religious  poetry,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  sepa- 
rate title  page,  under  the  quaiat  and  allitera- 
tive appellation  of. "  His  Noble  Nwjmbers  or 
His  Pious  Pieces.'*     From  these,  it  mi^t 


mtur^y.  be  supposed^  4be  ^xadples  I  htve 
to  bring iorv^ard  would  be  drawn,  OurbaitU 
however,  Kk6  many'  others  who  have  at- 
tempted divine  themes,  has  completely  failed 
to  infuse  into  their  structure  the  smalkst 
portion  of  poetic  fire.  It  is^^therefpre,  to 
his  **  Hesperides/'  I  am!  splcly. indebted  for 
the  instances  I  have  selected,  and  these  form 
only  a  portion  of  what  might  be  produced, 
under  this  head,  -with;  equal  honour  to  hb 
memory. 

At  theconmienceme^tof  hi^-work  are  a 
series  of  addres^ses  to  bis  Muse,  bisfi^k  and 
Verses,  one  of  which,  for  its  imagery,  its 
smoothness  of  versification,  and  its  pleasing 
delineation  df  the:  bfird's  content  and  unam- 
bitious  mind,  -  is  pecuiiaply  wojt%'  of  tnui- 
scnption.  .:..,. 

HERRICK  TO  HIS  MUSE,^;  . 

Whither,  Mad  Maidft^n !  wilt  thou  roam? 
Par  safer  'twere  to  stay  at  Home:  . 

Where  thou  may'st  sit,  and  piping  please 
The  p^r  and  private  Cottages, 
•    Since  Cfffej  and  HamUts  best  agree 
..   With  this  thy  meaner  Min»trelsy. 

I  • 
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,  Tha-eiitit)i  the  Reed,  tbott.awjr'st  expr^: 
The  Shepherds  fleecy  happiness  :— 
There  on  a  hillock  thou.may*st  sing 
Unto  a  hapdsome  shepardiing ; 
Or  to  a  Girl  that  keeps  the  Neat, 
With  breath  more  sweet  than  Violet.  .    ' 

There,  there,  perhaps,  such  lines  as  theser        I 
May  take  the  %\va^'^  Villages.  "     "  1 

SSy  thie^n  a|  home»  ;ao(i  do  not  gbe 

r  Or  fly  abroad  to  seek  for  woe. 
Contempts  in  Courts  and  Cities  dwell  y 
No  Critic  haunts  the  Poor  man's  Cell : 
Where  thou  may*st  hear  thine  own  lines  read 
By  no  one  tongue,  there  censured. 

'  That  man's  unwise Vill  search  jfbr  ill, 
And  mty  prevent  It,  s^dting  still. 

»:  r  Page  i. 

.  Thougb,  the  greater,  part  of  the  produc- 
tions of  Hirrick  be  of  a  ]ight.and  amatory 
kind^  no  one  who  has  perused  his  works  wiit 
hesitate  in  giving  a  decided  preference  to 
those  pie€es>  which  aiie  devoted  to  pathetic 
or  descriptive  subjects.  They  are  such,  in- 
deed, t,i  sj)eak  highly  in  favour  of  his  sensi- 
bility and  genius,  and  ought,  most  assureicflyr 
to  rescue  his  name  from  oblivion.  '  Neither 
Carew  nor  Waller,  in  fact^  have  any  thing, 
which  equals.^. terid^c  melaacboly  perv^ding^ 


socpe  of  these  effusions,*  and  more  especiiUf 
the  two  following,  whose  metre,  also  I  cdn^ 
fiider  as  happily  adapted  to  convey  the  pen* 
sire  iiieas;of  the.poet    ,  >     ii 

\     'Ti>  BLOSSOMS,      *  '     '      '/ 

'Fair  l^^dges  of  a  fruitful  tii^/^ 
.,    .       ..:Whydoye:^lsofast?  !  -    .        - 

! ,  ;  Tour  darte.  is  ^wt  so'past^       :    t 

But  you  may,  stay  yet  her^  aiy hik^     \ 
To  blush  and  gently  smile  ; 
And  go  at  last. 

What,  were  ye  born  to  be 
An  hour  or  half's  delight;   , 
And  so  to  bid  good-night  ? 

'Twas  i^ity  Nature  brought  ye  foitir 
Merely  to  shew  your  worth, 
And  lose  you  quke«r 

But  you  are  lovely  Leaves,  where  we^ 
May  read  how  soon  things  have  -. 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave: 

And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride,. 
Like  you  a  while :  They  glWe- 
Into  the  Grave. 

The  concluding  lines  of  the  first  and  third 

3 
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stasiza&  of  this  beautifot  little  piece^  are  pe-* 
coiiarly  impressive  and  pleasing. 

The  second  poem,  tbooghon a sitntbu*  to* 
pic,  and  expressing  a  similar  complaint^  is 
varied  in  its  imagery^  and  possesses  a  pore 
elaborate  versification.  It  leaves,  likewise^ 
the  same  feelings  of  humility  and  sorrow  on 
the  mind,  whith,  by  inducing  vi«  to  repose 
on  the  promises  of  superior  power,  are  friendly 

to  the  best  interests  of  man^ 

,* .  '        » 

To  DAFFADILLS. 

Fair  DafFadills,^  wq  weep  to  see 
You  haste  away  so  soon : 
As  yet  the  early-rising  Sun 
Has  not  attained  his  Noon. 
Stay,  stay, 
Until  the  hasting  day 

Has  run 
But  to  the  Even-Song; 
An^,  having  prayed  together,  wc 
Will  go  with  you  along. 

Wc  have  short  time  to  stay,  as  you^ 
W^  have  as  short  a  Spring ; 
Ai5  quick  a  growth  to  meet  Decay, 
As  you,- or  any  thing. 
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As  your  hours  doy  and  dtj 

Away, 
Like  to  the  Summer's  rain  i 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  Morning's  dev 
Ne'er  to  be  found  again* 

Page  144. 

The  cultivation  of  Descriptive  Poetry 
bad,  during  the  prior  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century>  been  much  circumscribed,  by  a 
growing  fondness  for  metaphysical  imagery 
andconceits.  What  Donne  had  introduced, 
Cowley  and  Clieveland  established  as  a  fa* 
shion,  and  the  eighteenth  century  had  dawned* 
before  this  unnatural  mode  of  compositioa 
ceased  to  acquire  admirers.  Some  illustrious 
examples,  however,  were  not  wanting  before 
the  year  1650,  which  evince  a  very  accurate 
and  tasteful  conception  of  rural  and  pictu- 
resque scenery.  Burton^  about  it 00,  pre* 
fixed  to  his '  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy** 
some  admirably  descriptive  verses,  under 
the  title  of  the  Abstract  of  Melanchohf^^ 
and  which  are  supposed  to  have  given  risa 
to  the  still  more  exquisite  poems,  in  a  similar 
measure,  by  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost 
lu  1613  and  1627  were  published  the  Poly* 


dbioD  and  the  Nymphidia  of  Drayton;  in 
i6i6  the  Pastorals  of  Browne,  and,  above 
all,  in  1645,  ^^^  'I  Penscroso  and  L' Allegro 
of  Milton. 

Cgmpare4  with  these  masterly  produc- 
tions, the  descriptive  pieces  scattered  through 
tfa^  fffsp^i^es  of  Herrick,  may  appear  to 
4«$erve  little  notioe.  They  are,  how^ver^ 
Bot  pnly  imiQediately  subsequent  in  theordes 
of  tioae,  but  are  possessed  of  no  small  pof* 
tion  of  merit.  They  may  be  divided  into 
ihose  which  describe  the  pleasures  and  emt 
ployments  of  rural  life,  or  delineate  the 
imaginary  sports  and  occupations  of  the  fairy 
^ribe^  or  the  more  fprmidable  org^s  of  witch^ 
craft.! 

fi    ■      *  ,  ' 

,  The  felicity  of  rural  life  hath  ever  been  a 
ftvourit^  topic  with  poets  of  every  age,  and 
it  is  consequently  a  task  of  much  difficulty 
4o  avoid  wh^t  .  may  be  termed  hereditary 
H^^ery.  In  the  following  poem  Herrick 
ipay  /certainly  be  traced  in  the  snow  both  of 
Virgil  :a^d  Horace,  yet.a  considerable  portiort 
remains,  which  may  justly  be  ascribed  to  the 
getijUs  and  observation  cf  the  Eagiish  poeb»* 
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The  country  LIFE. 

Sweet  Country  life,  to  such  unknown,  * 

Whose  lives  are  others,  not  their  oyirn! 

But  serving  Courts,  and  Cities,  be 

Less  happy,  less  enjoying  thee. 

Thou  never  plow'st  the  Ocean's  foam 

To  seek,  and  bring  rough  pepper  home: 

Nor  to  the  Eastern  Ind  dost  rove 

To  bring  from  thence  the  scorched  Clove. 

Nor,  with  the  loss  of  thy  lovM  rest, 

Bring^st  home  the  Ingot  from  the  West. 

No,  thy  Ambition^s  Master-piece 

Flies  no  thought  higher  than  a  fleece : 

Or  how  to  pay  thy  Hinds,  and  clear 

All  scores;  and  so  to  end  the  year: 

But  walk'st  about  thine  own  dear  bounds, 

Not  envying  others  larger  grounds : 

For  well  thou  know*st,  'tis  not  th*  extent 

Of  Land  makes  life,  but  sweet  content. 

When  now  the  Cock,  the  Plowman's  Horn; 

Calls  forth  the  lilly-wristed  Morn ; 

Then  to  thy  corn-fields  thou  dost  go,  ^     ' 

Which  though  well  soil'd,  yet  thou  dost  knoWy 

That  the  best  compost  for  the  Lands 

Is  the  wise  Master's  Feet  and  Hands. 

There  at  the  plough  thou  find'st  thy  team, 

With  ;a  Hind  whistling  there  to  them ; 
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An^  cKeer*st  them  up^  by  singing  how 
The  Kingdom's  portion  is  the  plough. 
This  done,  then  to  the  enamel'd  meads 
Thou  go'st ',  and  as  thy  foot  there  treads. 
Thou  see'st  a  present  God-like  power 
Icpiprinted  in  each  herb  and  fk>wer : 
Asd  smell'st  the  breath  of  great-cy'd  kinc. 
Sweet  as  the  blossoms  of  the  vine. 
Here  thou  behold'st  thy  large  sleek  Neat 
Unto  the  Oew«laps  up  in  meat : 
Atuiy  as  thou  look'st,  the  wanton  Steer, 
The  Heifer,  Cow  and  Ox  draw  near 
To  make  a  pleasing  pastime,  there. 
These  seen,  thou  go'st  to  view  thy  flocks 
Of  sheepx  s^fe  from  the  Wolf  and  Fox, 
And  find'st  their  bellies  there  as  full 
Of  short  sweet  grass,  as  backs  with  wooL 
And  leav'^t  them,  as  they  feed  and  fillji, 
A  shepherd  piping  on  a  hill. 
For  Sports,  for  Pageantry,  and  Plays, 
Thou  hast  thy  Eves,  and  Holydays : 
On  vt^bich  the  young  men  and  maids  meetj^ 
To  exercise  their  dancing  feet : 
Tripping  the  comely  country  rounds 
With  daffadills  and  daisies  crown'd. 
Thy  Wakes,  thy  Quintels,  here  thou  hast^ 
Thy  May-poles  too  with  garlands  graced ; 
Thy  Morris-dance;  thy  Whitsvin-ale; 
Thy  Shearing-feast,  which  never  fail. 
Thy  Harvest-home;  thy  Wassail  bow]^ 
That's  tost  up  after  Fox  i*  th'  HoJq. 
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Thy  Miwfoierles;  thy  Twdfe-tide  Ki«^i. 
And  Queens;  thy  Christmas  Vcv^ellings: 
iThy  Nut-brown  mirth ;  thy  ku^et  wit-, 
And  no  man  pays  too  dear  for  it. 
*f  d  these,  thou  hast  thy  times  to  go 
And  tnce  thfc  Hare  i*  th'  treacherous  shoW : 
Thy  witty  wiks  id  draw,  and  get 
The  lark  into  the  trammel  net: 
Thou  hast  thy  Oockrood,  and  thy  Glade 
To  take  the  precious  pheasant  made: 
'Thy  lime-twigs,  snares,'  and  pit-'falls  thert 
To  catch  the  pilfering  birds,  not  men. 
O  happy  life  f  if  that  their  good 
iThe  Husbandmen  but  understood? 
IVHd  all  the  day  then^seWes  do  pi^fts^y 
.'    And  younglings^  with  sUch  ipdrts  as.thetej 
And,  lying  down,  have  nought  t' affright  ^^ 

Sweet  sleep,  that  makes  more  short  the  night; 

Page  a6gf; 

To  this  specimleri  might  be  added  many 
taorc  df  similar  merit,  uAder  the  title  of 
Harvest  Honiey  The  tVake^  The  Wassail^ 
kc.  &c.  and  which  display  a  very  carious  list 
of  the  flpMts  »nd  pastimes  of  our  ancestors; 

I'bat  species  <rf  poetr^  which  is  employed 
ih  painting  the  imaginsiry  existence  and  tAan-* 
Iters  of  £iiries,  elves  and  goblins^  and  whichf 

tOL.IIf.  O 
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Shakspeare  and  Jonson  delighted  to  indulge 
in»  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  volume 
of  Hcrrick.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
been  alive  to  all  the  superstitions  of  his  age, 
and  his  Collection  abounds  with  amulets  and 
charms  against  the  fiends  and  spectres  of  go- 
thic  mythology. 

In  ancient  times,  th«  Watchman  who' 
cried^the  hours  used  to  recite  benedictions, 
in  order  to  drive  away  from  the  house  the 
fairies  and  demons  of  the  night.  Shak- 
speare, in  his  Cymbeline,  alludes  to  a  super- 
stition of  this  kind,  where  he  represents 
Imogen,  on  going  to  rest,  exclaiming 

From  £iiries,  and  the  Tempters  of  the  night. 
Guard  me,  beseech  ye  I 

And  Milton,  in  his  Penseroso,  introduces 

«---4-«*  the  Belman's  drousy  charm^ 
To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm, 

ia  ceremony  which  Herrick  has  repeatedly  de- 
scribed, and  for  which,  in  his  thirty-ninth 
page,  he  appears  to  have  given  a  form,  very 
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probably  for  the  purpose  of  being  chaunted 
before  his  own  door. 

The  BELMAN. 

I^rom  noise  of  Scare-fires  rest  yt  free^ 

From  Murder?  Benedicitie. 

Ttom  all  mischances  that  rn^y  fright 

Your  pleasing  slumbers  in  the  night} 

Mercy  secure  ye  all,  and  keep 

The  Goblin  from  ye,  while  ye  sleep. 

Even  in  his  amatory  strains  he  has  tjiken 
every  opportunity  of  inserting  imagery, 
drawn  from  siovilar  resources.  He  thus/cpm- 
mcnces  a  Night-Piece  to  Julia, 

Her  cye^  the  Qlow-worm  lend  thee. 
The  shooting  stars  attend  thee  i 

And  the  Elves  also^ 

Whose  little  eyes  glow, 
Like  the  sparks  of  fire,  befriend  thee* 

There'are,  likewise,  several  poems  in  tht 
Hesperides,  which  ar6  employed  in  describ- 
ing the  more  sombrous  and  terrific  agency  of 
witchcraft.  As  a  specimen  of  these,  I  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  the  following  singular 
productiom 

O  7l 
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The  hag.  '         *' 

The  Hag  k  astrida. 

This  night  for  to  ride; 
The  Devil  and  she  together: 

Through  thick,  and  through  thin^  "• 

Now  out,  and  then  in^ 
Though' ne'er  so  foul  be  die  \reathcf# 

A  thorn  or  a  burr. 

She  takes  for  a  spur: 
With  a  lash  of  a  bramble  she  rides  now,, 

Through  brakes  and  through  briars>, 

0*er  ditches,  and  mires, 
Sle  follows  the  Spirit  that  guides  how»^ 

No  beast,  for  bts  food. 

Dares  now  range  the  wood; 
But  husht  in  his  lair  he  lies  lurking:^ 

While  miscbieis,^  by  these^ 

On  Land  and  on  Seas, 
At  noon  of  Night  are  a  working** 

The  storm  will  arise. 

And  trouble  the  skies  y 
This  night,  and  more  for  the  wonder^ 

The  ghost  from  the  tomb 

Affnghted  shall  eome, 
QfXMi  out  by  the  clap  of  the  thunder. 

Sage  264^ 
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Our  poet,  however,  seems  more  particu- 
larly to  have  delighted  in  drawing  the  man* 
ners  and  costume  of  the  fairy  world,  peopled 
by  beit)gs  of  a  gentle  kind,  and  avowedly 
the  friends  of  man.  He  has  devoted  several 
of  his  most  elaborate  poems  to  these  sportive 
creations  of  fancy.  Under  the  titles  of  The 
,  Fairy  Temptfj  OherorCs  Palace^  The  Fairy 
Queen,  and  Oberon's  Feast,  a  variety  of 
curious  and  minute  imagery  is  appositely  in« 
troducedv  I  shall  transcribe  the  last  men- 
tioned piece,  in  Ofder  to  convey  a  ju«t  idea 
of  the  mode  in  which  these  capricious  yet 
elegant  delineations  are  executed. 

OBERON's  FEAST. 

A  little  mushroom  table  Spread, 
After  short  prayers,  they  set  on  breads 
A  moon-pareht  grain  of  purest  wheat, 
With  some  small  glitVing  grit,  to  eat 
His  choice  bitfi  with ;  then  in  a  trice 
They  make  a  feast  less  great  than  nice. 
But  ail  this  while  his  eye  is  served, 
We  must  not  think  his  ear  was  Starved"; 
But  that  there*  was  in  place  to  stir 
His  spleen,  the  chirring  Grashopper  j 
The  merry  Cricket,  puling  Fly, 
The  piping  Gnat  for  minstrelsy. 
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And  now,  we  must  imagine  first, 

The  Elves  present  tp  quench  his  thirsty 

A  pure  seed-pearl  of  infant  dew, 

Brought  and  besweetned  in  a  blue 

And  pregnant  violet  ^  which  done. 

His  kitling  eyes  begin  to  run 

Quite  through  the  table,  where  he  spi^s 

The  horns  of  papery  Butterflies, 

Of  which  he  eats,  and  testes  a  little 

Of  that  we  call  ^he  Cuckoes  spittle. 

A  little  Fuz-ball-puddiiig  stands 

By,  yet  not  bless'd  by  his  hands. 

That  was  too  coarse;  but  then  forthwith 

He  ventures  bojdly  on  the  pith 

Of  sugrqd  ru5h,  ^nd  eats  the  sagg 

And  well  bcsjrutted  Bee*s  sweet  bag : 

Gladding  his  palate  with  some  store 

Of  Kmit's  egg^;  what  would  he  more? 

But  beards  of  Mice,  a  Newt's  stcw*d  thigh, 

A  bloated  Earwig,  and  a  Fly; 

With  the  RedrcaptTWorm,  that's  shut 

Within  the  concave  of  a  nyt. 

Brown  as  his  tooth.     A  little  Moth, 

Late  Atncd  in  a  piece  of  cloth : 

With  whithered  cl^erriesj  Mandrake's  cars; 

Mole's  eyes;  to  these,  t^e  slain  Stag's  tears: 

The  unctuous  dewlaps  of  a  Snail ; 

The  broke-heart  of  a  Nightingale 

O'crcon^c  in  music;  with  a  yrine^ 

i^e^ci  ravish'd  from  the  flattening  Vine,  ' 
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But  gently  prest  from  the  soft  side 
Of  the  most  sweet  and  dainty  Bride^ 
Brought  in  a  dainty  dalzie,  which 
He  fully  quaffs  up  to  dewitch 
His  blood  to  height;  this  done,  commended 
Grace  by  his  Priest;  Thifegstis  ended. 

Page  136.     V 

I  have  thus  endeavoured,  by  various  ex- 
tracts and  remarks,  to  place  the  neglected 
merit  of,  this  unfortunate  bard  in  its  proper 
light.  He  has  attempted,  it  is  true,  no 
production  of  any  considerable  length,  nor 
has  he  ventured  into  the  lofty  regions  of  thfe 
epic  or  dramatic  Muse.  The  joys  of  Love 
and  Wine,  pictures  of  country  life  and  man- 
ners, or  playful  incursions  into  the  world  of 
ideal  forms,  where 

Trip  tli«  light  fairies  and  the  dapper  elvet^ 

form  the  chief  subjects  of  his  poetry.  Of 
these,  some  are  written  in  a  styl^  and  metre, 
which  display  no  inferior  command  of  lan- 
guage and  versification,  whilst  their  elegance, 
their  tenderness  or  imagery  is  such,  as  toeit- 
dte  a  well-founded  admiration. 

Unfortunately,  like  most  authors  of  tht 
04 
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age  in  whicb  he  lived,  he  has  been  totally  in- 
attentive  to  selection,  and  h^s  thrown  into  his 
book  such  a  wmber  of  worthless  pieces, 
th0t-thQ»fi  which  po$se$i  decided  mftvit^  and 
which  are  few,  if  compared  with  the;  multi- 
tude which- have  none,  are  overlooked  and 
forgott^Q.  in  th^  crowd.  Out  of  better  tbaij 
fyuvtceri  hundred  poems,  included  in  his 
ifGSjierii^s  and  Noble  Number Sy  not  more 
than  pne,  Hundred  could  be  chosci^  by  the 
I^nd*  pf  Taste.  These,  however,  would 
form  an  elegant  little  volume,  and  would 
j^erpejtuate  the  uiemory  and  the  genius  bf 
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'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night, 
yfb^n  church-yards  yawn,  ^nd  hell  itself  breaths  out 
J^ontagipn  to  this  world. 

StiTAKSPfiARE. 


The  noble  n>ansion  on  the  banks  of  the 
Med  way,  the  gift  of  Henry  III.  to  the 
Knigbta  TempUw  of  the  Teutonic  Order^^* 


♦  About  half  a  mWt  south  of  Strood  church,  on  the. 
Uanks  of  the  Medway,  is  situated  an  ancient  building 
called  the  temple,  so  named  from  having  formerly  been 
(he  mansion  of  the  knights  templars  of  the  teutonic  order. 
King  Henry  III,  A.D.  1227,  gave  this  house,  with  the 
manor  and  lands  thereunto  belonging,  to  the  master  and 
brethren  of  this  order,  in  whose  possession  it  continued 
not  quite  a  century ;  for  Edward  II.  A.D,  13x2,  seized 
the  lands-and  goods  of  this  wealthy  fraternity,  and  dis- 
solved their  order  j  this  estate,  of  course,  returned  to  the 
i?rown,  and  there  continued  till  King  Edward  III.  A.D. 
?34i,  granted  it,  with  all  the  liberties  the  templars  had 
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had  been  in  possession  of  the  Fraternity 
nearly  half  a  century,  when  one  stormy  night, 
toward  the  close  of  the  autumn  of  1274,  as 
the  Brethren  were  sitting  down  to  their  usual 
repast,  a  sound,  like  the  rapid  approach  of 
horsemen,  was  heard  distinctly  in  the  pauses 
of  the  wind,  and  appeared  to  take  the  di- 
rection of  the  avenue  of  oaks,  whose  ma- 
jestic forms  were  agitated  with  inconceivable 
fury  by  the  tempest.  A  moment  of  deep^ 
silence  ensued,  when,  suddenly,  the  great 
doors  of  the  hall  were  thrown  open,  and 
there  entered  a  Knight  in  sable  armour ;  a 
white  plume  waved  upon  his  helmet,   and 

«iVoyed,  to  Mary  CoUntess  of  Pembroke.  This  lady, 
about  six  years  after,  gave  it  to  the  nuns  of  St.  Clare,  ii^ 
the  abbey  of  Denny,  in  Cambridgeshire;  but  on  the  dis* 
solution  of  religious  houses,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
VIII.  this  manor  became  the  property  of  that  prince,  by 
whom  it  was  granted  to  Edivard  Elin^fotfy  Esq.  who  th^ 
same  year  sold  it  to  Lord  Cpbham ;  in  whose  family  it 
ccmtinued  till  hi9»unfortunate  grandson  forfeited  it  to  King 
James  I.  who  gave  it  to  Cecil  Earl  of  Salisbury;  since 
which  time  it  has  been  transferred  to  different  Gentlemen, 
and  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wbittaker^  of  thij 
county.  Of  the  fabrick  which  the  knights  templars  in- 
habited, but  little  now  remains,  except  a  spacious  cellar^ 
vaulted  with  chalk  and  stone  groins;  the  walls  are  of  a 
considerable  thickness.  Thorpe's  History  of  Kpchester^ 
page  152,     lamo,  1772. 
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on  his  shoulder  flamed  the  crimson  badge 
of  the  order  of  thp  Oak  of  Navarre.  H© 
courteously  approached  the  high  tabk>  and* 
addressing  the  Grand  Master,  requested^  as 
the  $torm  still  beat  with  unremitting  vio- 
lence, shelter  for  the  night  for  himself  and 
his  attendants. 

With  that  hospitality  and  attention  which 
ever  so  remarkably  distinguished  the  TeutOr 
,pic  Knights,  they  rose  to  welcome  their  un-* 
t^xpected  guest>  and  the  venerable  Master, 
whose  features,  though  shaded  by  the  tresses 
of  time,  were  still  lighted  up  with  the  finest 
traits  of  humanity  and  feeling,  told  him^ 
Iwilh  ,a  cordiality,  too  impressive  not  to  i>B 
understood,  that  they  felt  themselves  truly 
happy  in  administering  to  his  wishes  and  his 
wants, 

Thm^  assured,  the  stranger  sate  down  to 
partake  of  some  refreshment,  and  removing 
his  visor,  exhibited  a  countenance  noble  and 
commanding,  but  mingled  with  an  expres- 
sion of  considerable  anxiety  and  agitation, 
^fter  a  temperate  gratification,  however,  of 
the  demands  of  appetite,  he  entered  into  an 
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interesting  conversation  with  his  hosts,  and; 
describing  the  terrors  of  the  late  storm  which 
had  drivea  him  under  their  friendly  roof^ 
proceeded  to  relate,  that  as  he  pa$$ed  along 
the  banks  of  the  Medway,  be  had  beetl 
greatly  surprised  by  the  Angular  appearance 
of  a  deep  blue  light,  flashing  from  the  west^ 
turret  of  the  great  Tower  of  Rochester  Castle^ 
commonly  called  Gundulph*s  Tower,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  heavy  gloom  which  uni^ 
versaily  prevailed,  the  torrents  of  rain  which 
were  borne  with  violence  against  the  buildiftg; 
^nd  the  whirlwind  which  swept  almost  every 
other  object  before  it»  the  flame  still  issued 
with  a  dazzling  and  steady  brightness,  or 
sometimes  sporting  round  the  dark  and  massy 
sides  of  the  structure,  would  spring  thence 
in  evei7  direction,  and  play,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  bosoniof  the  storm.  Attracted  by  this 
phenomenon,  and  regardless  of  the  elemental 
war  which  surrounded  him,  be  had  matched 
it ;  he  continued,  for  some  time,  when  his 
attention  was  eagerly  diverted  by  sounds, 
wild  and  plaintive,  beyond -what  be  had  ever 
beard ;  now,  in  tones  sweet  as  those  of  an 
JEolian  harp,  they  seemed  to  float  beside  him; 
paw,  wandering  along  the  perturbed  suriaco 


<o(  the  Medway,  they  swelled  into  notes  of 
i^ony  and  horror,  or>  borne  on  the  di^asit 
wind,  died  in  shrieks  of  lameiltattoa  an^ 
distress  i  it  was  no  earthly  music,  he  said^ 
the  ears  tingle  with  dreads  the  hair  involuiiK 
tarily  arises,  and  the  dews  of  death  bathe 
him  who  long  listens  to  soch  strains*  i 
passed  on,  ht  concluded^  my  attendai^  al« 
most  panic^struck  with  fear,  to  reach  your 
hospitable  gates,  and  shall  only  say,  that 
you  will  add  a  considerable  obligation  to 
those  you  haye  already  so  liberally  conferred, 
by  itiformation  as  to  the  cause  of  the  extra^^ 
ordinary*  circumstances  I  have  witnessed  this^ 
nights 

During  this  description,  which  was  ttn^ 
der^d  more  effective  by  the  forcible  and  im^. 
jj^fcssive  maimer  of  the  stranger,,  his  auditors^ 
seemed  absorbed  In  the  most  painful  and  me-» 
lancfaoly  reflecUons,  and  sbme  time  elapse<l 
l)efore  the  Superior  had  power  to  gratify  tfaer 
€urto^ly  of  his  guat.  At  lengthy  suppress^ 
tng  his  emotions,  he  thus  addressed  htm« 

**  You  will  not  wonder,  O  Knight,  at  the* 
sorrow  your  relation  has  occasionedj.  when  U 
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inform  you,  that  the  strange  c^rents  you  have 
described,  were  intimately  connected  with  the 
loss  of  two  of  the  worthiest  men  of  our  ordef, 
who  perished  in  the  vigour  of  life,  fruitlessly 
attempting  the  lescue  of  innocence  and 
beauty.  More  than  six  years  have  now 
passed^  sihce  the  light  which  yoii  saw  with 
t&  much  astonishment  fimt  made  its  appear- 
ance on  Gundulph's  Tower,  and  from  that- 
time  nightly  has  it  been  seen,  an  object  of 
liorrour  and  of  mystery  to  the  country  round. 
Its  origin  and  the  preternatural  circumstances 
which  attend  it,  have  been  publickly  attri* 
buted  to  the  Constable  of  the  Castle,  Ro- 
bert De  Weldon,  a^  man  whose  ferocious 
manners  and  boundless  ambition,  whose  ma- 
^caj  arts  and  supposed  connection  with  the 
world  of  spirits,  have  rendered  the  aver* 
sion  of  all  within  his  sphere.  It  h  said,  that 
in  a  .secret  apartment  of  that  turret  from 
whence  the  illumination  proceeds,  he  coi*-- 
fines,  in  a  state  of  apparent  insensibility/ 
and  through  the  influence  of  superhuman 
agency,  two  amiable  young  people,  a  Lady 
and  her  Lover,  who  were  affianced  to  each 
•ther,  and  who,  it  is  conjectured,  were  ob- 
fttacles  to  the  Constable's  attainment  of  pro**: 
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petty  or  power.  The  prevalent  idea  is,  that 
they  are  placed  on  a  magnificent  couch^  in 
a  profound  and  death  like  sleeps  and  that 
between  them  lies  a  gigantic  sword,  which^ 
whoever  succeeds  in  drawing  from  its  sheath^ 
restores  the  lovers  to  coftsciousness  and  //• 
berty\*  The  Constable,  however,  disavows 
himself  as  the  author  of  this  infernal  deed^ 
and  some  years  ago  issued  a  proclamation, 
offering  free  admission  to  the  Castle  for  any 
knight,  who  would  attempt  the  rescue  of 
the  injured  pair,  the  impediments  to  which, 
it  is  reported,  are  portentous  and  preterna- 
tural, beyond  the  powers  of  imagination  to 
body  forth.  It  i&  the  general  belief,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  De 
Weldon,  that  he  is  under  an  obligation  to 
the  Beings  whom  he  employs,  and  under  the 
penalty  of  the  most  dreadful  torments,  not 
to  refuse  any  knight  who  shall  offer  to  un- 
dertake the  adventure,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  he  himself  is  to  abide  the  unknown  re^ 
suit  of  the  disenchantment. 


'  •  A  tradition  to  this  eflfect  still  c«ists  at  Rochester, 
and  whichy  being  mentioned  to  the  author  ip  conversation, 
fare  birth  to  the  present  narrative* 


^  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  theses  - 
Rinmses^  it  is  but  too  ceftain>  that  the  m^* 
iancholy  result  of  the  attenipca  whkhhave^ 
been  made,  has  highly  grati6ed  those  mar^ 
iignatit  passions  and  that  thirst  for  humaa 
bloody,  which  are  so  well  known  to  rage  19 
the  bosom  of  De  Weldon.  .  Already  Havf 
£ve  gallant  knights  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  tbeif 
intrepidity  and  Idve  of  enterprise,  and  it  }$ 
not  without  the  most  pdgnant  grief  I  repcutf 
that  of  these  the  two  eaiiiest  wert»  as  I  havef 
mentioned)  members  of  our  society  $  tftf 
ornaments,  indeed^  of  o»r  ordcri  atid  be- 
loved by  all  who  knew  them*  Never  wiUl 
the  night  on  which  our  first  unfortunate  com* 
pahion  undertook  this  adventure,  be  erased 
horn  my  memory ;  we  had  anxiously  wa^ite^ 
iiis  return^  listening  with  an  eager  curiosity 
lor  the  :^proach  of  his  footsteps  ^  the  mootf 
shone  with  unclouded  It^tife,  not  a  breath 
of  air  dimpled  the  surfatce  of  the  Medway^ 
and  tl^  giow-worms.  spread  their  yellow  genu^ 
like  diamonds  on  the  grass.  It  was  now^tf 
the  verge  of  midnight  ^  we  were  walking  in 
yonder  gtove>  and  remarking  the  pecufiar 
brilliancy  rf  the  evening  star,  when  suddenly 
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fhe  ftky  became  overcast,  the  ixtoon  sh6d  i 
faint  and  sickly  light,  ^nd  the  wind  6ighe4 
holiow  and  foreboding,  as  it  swept  along  the 
darkened  waters.     At  thi^  momeiit,    an4 
whilst  yon  chapel  bell  was  beating  heavily  tba' 
hour,  our  ears  were  assailed  by  the  most 
piercii^   shrieks  and    lamentations^    which 
seemed  to  issufe  from  a  distance,  and  toward 
the  quarter   the   castle.     We  immediately 
rushed  to  the  Medway^  and  beheld  the  light 
on  the  western  twrret  of  Gundulph's  Towet 
t)urning  with  tenfold  bri^tn^s^   Aw^-str4;icb 
at  the  sight,  we  wandered  on  the  banks  of 
the  stream,  musing  on  the  fate  of  our  com- 
panion, but  were  presently  roused  from  the 
melancholy  eonsideration  by  the  noise  as  of  jj 
door,  rushing  too  with  a  ^rce  that  shiook 
the  country  round  like  thundery  the  ground 
absolutely  vibrated  ben^^ath  our  feet,  and,  a9 
the  tremors  subsided^  we  distinctly  heard^ 
though  at  a  considerable  distance,   a  deep 
|)lmige  into  the  Medw^y,  as  if  $Qniethin^ 
heavy  had  l^en  precipitated   from  a  vasfc 
beight  int$)^it8  bosom.    3huddering  with  hor^ 
tor^  we  bastt^ied  to  quit  a  scene,  which  jbad 
filled  our  minds  twith  the  moM  alarming  ap* 
preher^iocs  fox  the  safety  of  puj  friend,  i^prf 
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prehensions  which  were,  alas>  but  too  soon 
realised,  for  scarce  bad  the  morning  dawned, 
when  the  corse  of  the  lamented  youth  was 
found  floating  on  the  Medway.  Such  was 
the  issue  of  this  first  attempt,  and  alike,  in 
every  circumstance  and  result,  has  been  the 
fate  of  those  who  have  since  engaged  in  this 
arduous  enterprize.  Our  unavailing  tears 
have  fallen  over  the  bodies  of  the  gallant  and 
the  good,  and  to-morrow  we  will  shew  you 
the  consecrated  spot  that  covers  their  re- 
mains; united  as  they  were  in  their  fortunes, 
they  rest  undivided  in  the  grave." 

Surprise,  indignation,  and  compassion, 
were,  by  turns,  strongly  visible  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  stranger,  and,  as  the  superior 
proceeded  in  his  narrative,  he  appeared  to 
take  a  more  than  common  interest  in  the 
events;  so  much  so,  that  when  the  vene- 
rable old  man  had  concluded,  he  tui'ned 
quickly  towards  bim,  in  an  earnest  and  em- 
phatic manner,  and  said — *^  Your  account 
equally  grieves  and  astonishes  me;  much  as  , 
X  have  travelled,  <and  various  as  my  adven- 
tures have  been,  I  have  met  witli  or  heard  of 
nothbg  more  singular  «md  atrocious,  than 
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the  conduct  and  the  powers  of  De  Weldon. 
Surely  were  our  young  and  gracious  mo* 
narch,  the  noble  and  chivalric  Edward,  ac- 
quainted with  the  ehafactefof  Iiis  Constable, 
4  severe  iihd  justly  rtieritcd  puilishment  would 
4^pcedily  overtake  him;  In  the  mean  time, 
from  coincidences  in  your  relation  as  to  point 
df  time,  with  some  very  distressing  circum-» 
Stanced  in  which  I  have  myself  been  impli- 
cated, artd  which  are  still  invoWed  in  mys-^ 
tcry  and  darkness,  I  feel  such  an  irresistibli 
propensity  to  undertake  this  perilous  entef- 
prise,  thctt,  notwithstanding  the  preterna- 
tural dangers  you  have  described,  and  the 
hitherto  fatal  issue  of  every  attempt,  I  am 
determined  that' to-morrow  shall  not  pdss 
without  affording'either  fresb  triumph  to  thii 
inhutti^n  monster,  ©r  perfect  liberty  to  the 
objects  of  hispersecution.'*  , 

•  The  tetoinatiort  of  this  address,  and  th* 
resolution  -which  it  implied,  overwhelmed^^ 
the  knights  with  sorrow  and  amazement; 
they  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  dissuade 
him  from  an  experiment,  so  fraught  with  all  . 
that  was  difficult  and  dreadfuL  They  repre- 
sented to  him  that  mere  mortal  prowess  was 
H  a- 
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here  unavailing^  and  that  the  powers  of  HeU 
were  leagued  with  De  Weldpn  in  riveting 
the  fetters  of  enchantment.  Accustomeed 
as  they  were  to  perform  and  to  admire  each 
act  of  daring  chivalry,  it  would  have  beea 
their  last  wish,  they  affirmed,  to  have  re* 
pressed  the  glow  of  intrepidity,  especially  ii> 
the  cause  of  acknowledged  innocence,  had 
not  direful  experience,  in  this  instance,  con- 
vinced them  of  the  total  inefficacy  of  hu- 
man means,  when  directed  against  the  ma^ 
chinations  of  demoniacal  influence.  Agaiuj^ 
therefore,  they  .pressed  him  to  relinquish  an 
attempt,  in  their  opinion,  impracticable,  and 
consequently  useless.  To  this  the  striuiger, 
rijsirig  graccfullyr  replied  >— 

*^  You  see  before  youi,  my  gallant  friends^ 
a  member,  though  perhaps  an  undieserving 
one,  of  a  society  of  great  antiquity  and  of 
high  -estimation  in  the  world  of  arms,  the 
order  of  the  Oak  of  Navarre*.     Though  na 


*  This  order  wa»  instituted  in  the  year  7^>»  by  Carets 
Ximenes^  of  the  blood  of  the  Gotbs^  general  of  the  Jtfa^ 
njarrois  army.  In  thankfulness  to  God,  and  for  de- 
fence of  the  Christian  faithy  on  the  appearance  of  the  sign 
of  the  «t»ss  from  the  top  of  ao  «ak  iidprcd  My'  a&  infioitfi^ 
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native  of  the  country  from  whence  my 
title  is  derived,  but  born  and  educated  in 
England,  t  have  yet  passed  much  time  upon 
the  continent,  and  it  is  probable  the  name 
of  Egbert  may  not  have  reached  your  ears. 
Though  still  in  the  meridian  of  life,  1  have 
undergone  many  misfortunes  and  vicissitudes, 
and  Was  last  night,  when  your  gates  opened 
to  receive  me  from  the  storm,  on  my  journey 
toward  France,  on  a  pursuit,  I  am  afraid, 
equally  melancholy  and  extraordinary,  in 
search  of  a  beloved  friend,  who,  some  yearl 
ago^,  suddenly  disappeared,  under  circum- 
stances of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  He  was  en- 
gaged to  B^rthOi  the  daughter  of  a  neighbour- 
ing Chieftain,  a  lady  lovely  and  accomplished. 
A  day  was  fixed  for  the  nuptials,  and  no  one, 
save  Robert  De  Kevilfc,  his  uncle,  seemed 
to  view  the  happiness  of  the  young  couple 
with  regret-  He  was  a  man  of  stern  and 
repulsive  manners,  add  of  an  avaricious  tem- 
per, and  to  him  the  princely  fortune  my 
friend  Conrad  possessed,  must,  in  defect  of 
issue,  fall.     As  he  resided  in  a  distant  part" 

number  of  angels,  as  he  was  marching  to  encounter  the 
Moors,  over  whom  he  gsuned  a  complete  victory,  and  wa» 
thereupon  elected  king. 
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of  the  kingdom,  and  his  character  ill  aC'* 
corded  with  the  wishes  or  the  taste  of  Conrad, 
we  had  seldom  seen  him  j  yet,  notwithsland-? 
ing  the  various  means  he  had  secretly  use4 
to  prevent,  or  to  delay  the  union,  merited  a, 
different  conduct,  family  considerations  in*- 
duced  my  friend  to  invite  him  to  witness  its 
completion.  He  promised,  and  he  papie. 
It  was  on  the  evening  previous  to  the  ccre» 
mony,  that,  aligliting  from  his  hprsc,  hci 
eagerly  inquired  after  Bertha  and  Coarad }  he 
was  inforn^ed  the  fineness  of  the  weather  bad 
tempted  them  to  walk,  and  that  they  had 
been  absent  some  time.  He  immediately 
entered  the  ball,  and,  (o  my  surprise,  in  a 
manner  the  most  cordial  and  cheerful,  con- 
gratulated me  on  the  approaching  feljcity  of 
my  friend r  We  converged  on  various  to-i 
pics,  more  or  less  coai^ected  with  the  ar* 
rangements  of  the  morning,  until  twilight 
had  nearly  wrapped  every  thing  from  our 
view.  I  then  fir^t  became  uneasy  at  the 
unusual  absence  of  our  young  friend^*  an 
anxiety  which  every  hour  increased }  in  short 
the  night,  which  had  unexpectedly  become 
rough  and  itormy,  passed,  and  neither  Bcrr 
tba  nor  Conrad  made  their  appearance.  Th? 
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ensuing  day*  as  no  information  bad  been  ob« 
tained  in  the  interim,  brought  with  it  the 
conviction,  that  some  dreadful  misfortune 
had  befallen  them.  Their  domestics,  their 
friends  and  myself  traced  the  neighbourhood 
in  every  direction,  yet  without  receiving  the. 
smallest  account,  or  the  slightest  hint  that 
might  enable  us  to  ascertain^  their  fate.  De 
Neville,  who  appeared  ^  on  this  occasion 
greatly  afflicted,  left  us  in  a  few  days,  de^ 
claring  that  he  would  not  cease  to  n^ke 
every  possible  research ;  it  is  extraordinary, 
however,  that  from  that  moment  to  the  pre* 
sent  hour,  though  he  has  taken  care,  throii^h 
the  medium  of  agents,  to  daim  the  estate 
and  enjoy  its  revenues,  we  have  neither  seen 
nor  heard  from  him,  nor  has  he  once  revi* 
sited  the  county,  I  understand,  where  he 
formerly  resided.  A, period  of  more  than 
six  years  has  now  elapsed  since  this  fatal  event 
took  place,  and  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  which 
I  then  madp,  never  to  relinquish  the  hope 
or  the  means  of  discovery,  I  have  travelled, 
though  hitherto  in  vain,  over  the  greatest 
part  of  this  kingdom,  and  it  was  my  inten* 
tion,  on  my  an^val  here  last  night,  to  enter 
upon  a  simihir  pursuit  in  France.    The  very 
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singular  account,  however,  y6u  baye  jusp 
given  me,  and  which,  you  will  now  perceivei 
has  a  strong  claim  to  excite  my  afdour  and 
to  interest  my  feelings,  will,  for  a  time  ac 
ktt^y  J>ostpone  my  resolution,  for  I  feel  it 
is  a. duty  incumbent  ppon  me,  not  to  Itt 
circurliBtances,  many  of  which  are  so  strife* 
jungly  coincident:,  pass  wjthout  a  thorough 
investigation.  I  therefore  trust  you  uow  see 
my  inducement  to  the  attempt  in  its  proper 
l^bt ;  nbthingi  I  assure  you,  can  deter  tt)^ 
fi*Qm  the  undertaking  5  no  dangers,  however 
formidable  or  preternatural,  can,  in  such  ^r 
caiw,  arrest  my  arni  or  blanch  my  cheek." 

•  Against  motives  so  strong,  and  which* 
peetwd  to  absorb  every  other  consideratioUj^ 
^1*  opposition  became  nugatory,  and  the 
Kf)ight&,  though'  they  could-  not  but  warmly 
fJr'aise  the  courage  and  the  fViendship  of  Sir 
Pgbert,  beheld  him  with  sorrow,  a$  a  victiai 
devoted  to  ddstructioh.  With  this  melaA-» 
pholy  idea  they*  parted  for  the  night*  the^ 
Qrand  Master  observing  to  his  guest  as  be 
retired)  t\^U  as  it  would  be-ticcessary  tq 
al>tioante  bis  intention  to  De  Weldon  in  tb« 
rilomifig,  be  would  send  a  dpputat  jor>  of  thp 
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fraternity  wUh  that  view,  sddipg^  thit  as  tiw 
levenmg  was  the  only  time  permitted  by  thtf 
Constable  for  making  the  flttetnpt,  ^ftd  thil 
period  of  adinisBian  into  the  c&gt)«^  for  thdT 
purpose,  the  setting  of  the  ^h,  the  greatef 
part  of  the  ensuing  day  would  be  at  his  di(^ 
posal.  Sir  Cgbert^  after  again' ^xrpf^ssing  hii 
obligations^  withditw. 

The  morning  rose  one  of  the  most  tovelj^ 
which  our  autumn  affords;  the*  aif  breaihed)^ 
cool  and  bland,  though  illuminated  by  the 
ritys  of  an  ti^d^ttded  sun,  and  the  tc^try, 
whit^h  had  piit  on  tbericl}  ^^uid 'rariegatcii 
robe  of  its  decline^  •  was  ytt  Ijathtd  in  dew; 
wben  Sir  Egbert^  aftef  paiiiag  wnight  retw 
doped fiieqpid^s  -by  intensity  of  thought,  wanv 
4«red  ferth  to^eAJdy  the  freshness  of  the  ^ea*^ 
$oti^  The  bfeexe  played  grfite^uf  around  him,- 
and  just  ruffled  the  suffice  of  the  broad  and 
beaiilifal  Medw^y^  whose  wafers,  from  many 
points  qf  view,  resembling  an  extensive  lakr^ 
terminated  by  picturesque  elevations,  pre- 
sented a  scene,  whose  repose  and  amenity 
contribtited  to  sooth  bis  mind,  and  to  banish, 
for  ^*  while,  the-corrodkg  anxiety  which  bad 
^,iong  preytd  tipon-  his  heart.    The  contmst 
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too  with  the  preceding  night  was  singularly 
dehghtful ;  on  the  spot  where  the  tempest 
had  apparently  poured  its  utmost  rage,  all 
was  serenity  and  sweetness;  its  verdure  green 
as  an  emerald,  the  foliage  of  its  trees  unin** 
jured  and  trembling  to  the  gale,  whilst  the 
lofty  Tower  of  Gundulph,  so  late  an  object 
of  horror,  was  now  seen  rising  over  the  sub* 
ject  vale,  venerable  and  majestic,  his  summit 
Vpt  vtith  gold,  his  sides  grey  as  the  mist  of 
t^mountaini    : 

Fascinated  by  the  beauties  of  the  scenery, 
and  desirous  of  protracting  his  enjoyment, 
$ir  Egbert  long  traced  the  windings  of  the 
Medway,  until  the  heat,  now  become  op* 
pressive  as  the  morning  advmiced,  in* 
duced  him  to  desert  his  track  for  the 
shelter^  which  a  plantation,  of  great  extent 
in  the  horizon^  seemed  likely  to  afford.  On 
entering  this,  the  delicious  coolness  which 
pervaded  its  recesses,  the  soothing  gloom 
difiused  around,  and  the  melody  which 
poured  from  every  quarter,  so  completely 
dissipated  the  sense  of  languor  or  fatigue^ 
that,  after  a  paust^  for  admiration  and  for 
rest,  he  willingly  pursued  a  path  which  ap^ 


peiured  to  strike  into  the  interior.  The 
shades,  however^  deepened  as  be  advanced; 
and,  at  length,  a  perfect  twilight,  unbrokea 
bnt  by  the  gasuat  penetration  of  a  sun-beam^ 
had  shed  an  aweful  solemnity,  th/ougb  the 
wood,  when  Sir  Egbert,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  absorbed  in  contemplation,  wias. 
agreeably  interrupted  by  the  distant  sound  o£ 
fjsdling  \i*ater.  With  a  view  of  partaking  of 
its  bounty,  as  well  as  from  a  wish  to  explore. 
its  source,  he  immediately  took  the  direc*^ 
tion  from  whence  it  seemed  to  issue  j  he 
had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  ere  he  ob- 
served the  light  less  gloomy,  and  assuming 
more  of  that  soft  and  tender  tinting,  which 
so  frequently  succeeds  the  departure  of  the 
son  on  tht  evenipg  of  a  fine  day.  The 
scene  thus  gradually  put  on  a  less  wild  and 
solitary  aspect,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  found 
himself  on  the  verge  of  a  smooth  and  de- 
clining lawn,  somewhat  circular  in  its  sweep, 
and  of  very  qonsiderable  extents  The.  cen- 
tre, which  rose  swelling  from  the  lawn,  was 
shaded  by  ^  dark  grove  of  cypress,  and 
skirting  the  wopd,  over  a  bed,  rapid  in  its 
fell  and  ri^ed  with  projecting  rock,  ran  a 
^treapj  of  the  purest  water.  . 


The  pensive  featured  which  charticterised 
this  scene,  their  extreme  beauty  and  unex- 
pected'appearance,  had  fixed  Sir  Egbert  fo# 
tome  minutes  in  astonishment  ^  at  length 
crossing  tfie  rivulet,  aver  which  the  branch 
0f  a  tree  had  b^en  thrown  for  the  purpose  ai 
a  bridge,  with  sensations  of  mingled  curiosity 
and  awe,  he  drew  near  the  central  plantar 
tion.  In  front  it  commanded,  hepcrceived, 
an  opening  or  vista  in  the  wood^  the  lawn 
dopii^  gently  before  it  to  the  margin  of  the 
water,  which  murmured  at  its  feet,  whilst 
bebind>  it  rose  boldly  to  some  distance,  until 
circumscribed  by  a  line  of  aged  oaks. 

If  the  peculiarities  of  the  view^  its  deep  se- 
renity and  singular  arrangement,  had  already 
so  strongly  idfipressed  the  mind  of  our  ad^ 
venturer,  this  received  considerable  accession 
on  entering  the  Grove  of  Cypress;  the  dark 
shading  of  these  trees,  intefmingled  with  the 
weeping  willow  and  the  larch,  their  depth 
and  juditious  disposition,  were  calculated  to 
excite  a  train  of  thoughts  more  than  usually 
serious,  and  he  had  penetrated  far  within 
their  precincts,  pondering  on  the  mysterious 
purport  of  their  existence,  when  an  object 
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presented  itself,  which  instantly  and  cleariy 
explained  the  whole  design.  On  exploring 
one  of  the  various  paths  which  wound  be- 
neath the  foliage,  there  appeared,  in  front,  a 
large  sarcoph^us  of  parian  marble,  placed 
on  the  artificial  level  of  a  small  piece  of  rising 
ground.  The  turf  was  every  where  rouivl 
sprinkled  with  flowers,  which  breathed  th^ 
most  delicious  perfume,  and  which  were 
nourished  by  the  waters  of  a  neighbouring 
little  fountain,  whibt  on  the  trunks  of  fiv^ 
lofty  and  beautiful  larches,  which  immediately 
encircled  this  mansion  of  mortality,  wer« 
suspended,  emblazoned  on  marble,  the  arms^ 
and  trophies  of  the  dead. 

It  is  scarce  necessary  to  say,  that  Sir  Eg^ 
bert  bad  accidentally  wandered  to  the  spot 
illuded  to  by  the  Templars,  and  to  whicfc* 
thqp  had  themselves  promised  to  conduct 
him.  Here,  in  aweful  sditude,  reposed  the 
reliques  of  d>e  five  intrepid  but  unfortunate^ 
knights,  who  had  ialleh  a  sacrifice  to  their 
f Sorts  in  the  cause  of  innocence.  On  the 
tablet  of  the  sarcophagus  were  inscribed 
$heir  titles,  and  the  circumstances  produc-"* 
tiv^  of  theip  fat^y  wbikt  around,  at  the  fee« 
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of  the  larches^  and  beneath  their  respective 
arms,  were  discernible  the  mossy  tumuli 
which  covered  their  remains. 

A  discovery  such  as  this,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  would  necessarily  excite  in 
the  bosom  of  our  hero,  emotions  of  the  most 
affecting  nature.  The  difficulty  of  the  at- 
tempt he  had  undertaken,  its  extreme  danger 
and  hitherto  fatal  issue,  the  memory  of  his 
beloved  friend,  and  the  probable  connection 
of  the  wonderful  account  he  had  listened  to 
with  that  friend's  dearest  interests^  imme- 
diately rushed  upon  his  recollection  with  a 
force  unfelt  before,  and  impressed  upon  the 
sombre  scenery  he  was  contemplating,  hues 
yet  more  gloomy  and  portentous.  Such  were 
the  feelings  of  Sir  Egbert  as  leaning  on  the 
tablet,  and  still  musing  on  the  mournful 
fate  of  those  who  were  sleeping  at  its  base, 
he  was  unexpectedly  diverted  from  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  sorrow  by  the  tones  of  distant 
music.  They  were  faint,  but  sweet  upon 
the  ear,  and  delightful  as  the  recollected 
strains  of  our  earliest  youth.  Their  appeal 
to  the  heart  would  at  any  time  have  been 
powerful,  but,'  on  the  present  o^^casbu,  they 
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united  with  every  object,  in  produdng  the 
most  plaintive,  the  most  exquisite  sensa- 
tions«  In  vain  did  Sir  Egbert,  surrounded 
by  the  densest  foliage,  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain  their  cause,  or  the  quarter  from  whence 
they  issued  i  returning  therefore  to  the  limit 
of  the  grove,  he  surveyed,  with  curious  eye, 
the  vast  extent  of  lawti;  nothing  moved 
upon  its  surface,  but  the  entire  atmosphere 
was  filled  with  the  delicious  sound,  wbicli, 
now  assuming  a  deeper  melody,  alternate 
swelled  and  died  away,  and  seemed  to  breathe 
fo  heaven  the  grateful  mcenie  of  superior 
Powers. 

AnxiouSi  however,  to  develope  the  origin 
of  this  mysterious  harmony,  he  was  about  to 
quit  his  station,  when  he  perceived  some* 
thing  gliding  along  'the  vista  in  the  wood  t 
it  appeared  approaching,  though  slowly,  to- 
ward the  riviilet  which  skirted  the  declivity, 
and  some  minutes  elapsed,  before  the  out« 
lines  of  a  human  figure  could  be  ascertained. 
As  these  became  more  distinct,  the  drapery 
of  female  attire  was  distinguishable,  and 
^JSgbert,  fearful  to  alarm,  and  conse* 
4ueAtly  check  the  progress  of  the  strangefi 
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retreated  within  the  shelter  of  the  groves 
The  music  he  had  listened  to  with  so  much 
rapture,  and  which,  without  hesitation,  he 
Ascribed    to   the  l>eing    before    him,    now 
ceased,  and  the  form,  apparently  light  as  the' 
blade  it  pressed,  having  reached  the  stream^ 
crossed  it  on  a  fustic  bridge,  and  began  the 
ascent  of  the  lawn,     if  the  expectations  of 
the  knight  had  been  excited  by  tke  airy  ele- 
gance of  bis  fair  visitor  when  distant,  thcf 
artless  beauty  she  displayed^    as  she  drew 
Aear,  more  than  equalled  their  extent.     Her 
cheek,  flushed  by  exercise,  gjowod  with  Na- 
ture's finest  crimson,   and  her  brown  hair> 
agitated  by  the  morning  breeze,  waved  lightly 
over  a  bosom,  white  as  the  mountarn  snow. 
An  expression,  ever  varying,  yet  ever  fasci- 
nating, played  upon  her  features,  and  her 
eye,  full  and  bathed  in  dewy  ^ight,  spoke 
the  keen  sensibility  of  her  souj.     Simplicity 
kself,  which  had  regulated  each  rnovemento^ 
a  frame,  moulded  with  exquisite  symmetry^ 
reigned  also  in  her  dress  and  decorations ;  a? 
^hite  robe  with  a  black  Eone,  and  a  fitlet  o£ 
white,  which  obliquely  crossed  her  flowing, 
tresses,  were  all  that  art  had  furnLsSied^     Ow 
ker  lelt  hand  she  bor^  a  .small  bask^t^  fitiaci* 
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with  aiUudaiiil  flowicrs  ^od  jahrubs,'ftnd  oa 
these  was  jplaced  her  lute,  whilst  with  her 
dght  she>!donfined  the  folds  of  her  robe^ 
which^  the igale^.  with. wantoti  levity,  endea- 
vottred  to. disperse. 

.  Highly  interested  by  her  pibrs^^nal  appear* 
ancei, .  aiid  desii^us  c£ ,  ascertaining  the  jpur* 
poijk  oCher  Visit  toa  pUpe  so  solitary  and  ex- 
tsaordin^fy.  Sir  Egbert  xautbusly  withdrew 
as  she  iadsranted^  apd.;presontly  regaitied  the 
centre:  of  the  groves  whece;  statiohed.be- 
hind  the  foliage^  which  every  whele  isuri- 
i[0nnded  the  sarcophagus^  he  waited^  with 
solicitude^  the  result.  In  the  mean  tinie 
the  lovely  stranger  slowly  ap^^-oachedj  and 
having  reached  the  mossy  tumulij  placed 
her  little  basket  on,  the  ground^  and  knelt 
down  .by  the  side  of  one  which  seemed' mofe 
mrnamenbed  than  the  rest;  its  vierdure  was 
'more  vivid,  and  its  flowers  cast  a  swdeter 
perfume.  She  surveyed,  for  a  moment,  the 
swelUxig  turf,  and.  then,  with  clasped  haiKl$ 
and  uplifted  eyes,  breathed  a  silent  praydr  to 
heaven.  On  her  countenance  dwelt  an  ex« 
pression  of  mild  and  nearly. subduled  sorr^ow, 
the  "effect  of  which  was .  greatly  beighiened 
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4>ylddU.drcQffistaticcSyfor^  wbilstuiii  around 
was  imcfierscd  rn  the  browh  twUy^'of  the 
f<^tage>  a  stia  beam,  trembling  through  some 
in^kbeted  branches,  pourod  on  bot  peastvs 
features,  and  on  the  turf  beMp;tby  thatsnel^ 
low,  rich,  but  broken  light,  which,  con% 
ttlMtiiig  with  this^glooni  it  rushed  into,  and 
ilktfhi^ting  the  :filiest  object  ini  oreatioot 
ifae  jcoaiwonanee^.a  )ovely  and  ihiiteiestang 
maimxif  pioduded  a  scene,  vihich^  finr  lA 
miig^  force  df  cokmriiig,  and  iinr  its  impulse 
-oh  tberiieaft,^  the  first  of  painters  m^Irthtw 
•eavied.  Sir  Egbert ^  who  beheld  it  with  pe^ 
^Uliar  emotion,  stood  fixed  in  nqptwe,  nor 
mmlld  beifor  worlds  have  dared  to  iotrude^ 
even  bf  a  whisper,,  upon  piety,  ^pareotly  so 
halloMred  and  M  pua^.  After  a  &w  mtntites» 
iiowever,  s^tnt  iq  this  attitude  of  devotbn, 
the^beaoteous'  tnounier  rose,  and  having 
'^scattered  tbeflowors,  which  she  had  broi^lit 
^ith  he»,  lover  t*w  grave,  ^d  planted  the 
'^^ubs  avound  its  rigiDg  ^border,  she  took  he^ 
iMe,  and  preluding  on  ih  chords,  at  length 
temt  info  a  song  of  gratitude  and  praise;  it 
i»^  a  tttoming  hymii>  aad  the  same  debciouis 
tmesi  M4iich  so  kceiy  filled  the  adjoining 
^ll^i /i^ia  nieited  <»  t^ 
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Having  thus  offered  up  the  incense  of  a 
guilelcssr  heart,  in  accents  sweet  as  barinojiy! 
Us^f,  ji^ewaa  about  to ;rct ire,  when;8irEgr 
bert,  over  v^pse  heart  the  music  of  her 
voice  brqtthed  the  effect  of  enchantmeat> 
and  who  bad  hitherto  remained  motionless, 
came  forward  from  thc^  covert  of  the  foliage. 
A  shriek  of  surprise  and  apimhenision  in^me* 
dialely  e;(cap(8d  the  fair  stifinger,  whose  fears, 
however,'  wpre  soon  alleviated,  by  the  gracii* 
ful  manner  and  respectful ,  language  of  b^ 
intruder,  who,  after  soliciting  forgiveness  for 
the  alaipi  he  had  occasioned,  Telated  the  cir- 
cwnst^cep  which  had  drawn  bim.  thither, 
pod  tht.fp^ves  which  led  to.his  concefiil^ 
itient.  Ip  .di)ing  this,  he  was  under  thf  ne/^ 
cessiiy  a^)  aUijuding  to  the  mysteries  of  GqcH 
dulf^'^  Tower,  and  to  the  adventure  he,|ia4 
pledged  himself  to  ficbieve ;  no  sooner^  hoW'^ 
ev^r,  were  these  mentioned,  than  their  effect 
lapon  the  beauteous  Object  before  him  b<;cam4 
peculiarly  strjking;  the  colour  left  lier  cheeks, 
au  compression  of  borror  9ate  upon  her 
features,  and  a  cold  ah^vering  agitated  heir, 
mrhole  ^rame*  Some  mpofents  elapsed  befor<i 
she  had  power  to  speak  s  at  length,  with  a  JoqJ(: 
of  mingled  cfon^passion  and  tendernes^  aqd 
iz 
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pointing  to  the  tutf  from  whence  she  had 
lately  risen,  ^*  there/*  she  exclaimed,  ".  be* 
neath  that  little  mound,  fallen  in  the  very 
attempt  you  are  going  to  undertake,  sleeps 
my  dear,  my  only  brother!^'  The  teart 
started  as  she  spoke,  and  her  eyes  glaacing 
fearfully  around,  again  with  a  peculiar  wild- 
ness,  yet  solemnity  in  her  manner^  again  she 
faintly  uttered,  ♦*  Ifear,  I  greatly  fear,  that 
ere  long,  another  will  be  doorbed  to  rest 
within  these  awful  shades/* 

Sir  Egbert  felt  the  full  hnport  of  this  eja- 
culation, and  he  even  dared  to  think  that 
pity  for  himself,  z^ity  allied  to 'tenderness^ 
was  mingled  in  the  sentiment,  fbr  the  sensin* 
bility  and  Reeling  he  now  found  combined 
with  the  personal  charnis  which  first  attracted 
him,  had  indelibly  fixed  the  impression,  and 
he  drank  deep  of  the  intoxicating  draught  of 
Love,  If  friendship  had  hitherto  been  the 
sole  tnotive  to  fte  attempt  he  was  about  to 
assume,  there  was  now  superadded  an  in- 
ducement  of  a  still  more  powerful  kind,  and 
he  look^  forward  With  impatience  to  the 
moment  when  he  could  present  himself  to 
the  object  of  his  afiectionsj  as  the  Avenger 


of  her  Brother's  fate.  It  w^  now,  thetefore, 
with  trembling  but  eager  golicitude,  he  en- 
deavoured to  allay  the  apprehensions  and 
painful  retrospection  his  narrative  had  occa- 
sioned; in  this  he  in  some  degree  succeeded;, 
again  the  glow  of  health  suffused  her  cheeks, 
again  the  smile  of  satisfaction  shot  pleasure 
to  his  heart,  and  he  ventured,  leading  her 
from  the*  grove;  and  looking  round  the  vast 
extent  of  lawn,  to  wonder  where  she  dwelt» 
intimating,  at  the  same  time,  a  wish^  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  view  that  favoured 
spot. 

^'  Our  cottage  is  beyond  that  vista,*'  she 
replied,  *'  there  my  mother  and  myself  have 
dwelt  ever  since  the  melancholy  period  which 
tore  from  her  arms  the  most  affectionate  of 
sons. .  ](t  has  been  my  duty,  you  perceive, 
to  decorate  and  preserve  the  turf  that  covers 
his  remains,  and  if,  as  it  is  said,  the  departed 
soul  may  reyisit  the  regions  of  mortality,  I 
delight  to  think  the  spirit  of  my  Edward: 
glides  throu^  these  solemn  and  romantic 
groves,  and  is  conscious  that  Matilda  stiU 
weeps  his  loss,  still  cherishes  for  his  memory 
an  unchanged  affection. 

13 
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The  sweet  resignation  and  tehder  enthu- 
siasm which  were  painted  on  her  countenance 
as  these  words  died  upon  her  lips,  very  power- 
fully affected  her  companion ;  an  impression 
which  was  heightened  into  painful  emotion 
by  her  concluding  address.  ^*  Go,  my 
friend,"  she  continued,  "  may  He,  the  Dis- 
poser of  events,  protect  you  through  the 
horrors  of  the  approaching  night  I  will» 
at  present,  wave  your  further  attendance,  but 
ht  assured  that  Matilda  is  deeply  anxious 
for  your  srfety,  and  will  rejoice  if  to^mpr- 
row's  sun  shall  guide  you  to  her  humble 
cottage.  •• 


J 


As  she  said  this  she  turned  to  retire,  and 
Sir  Egbert,  overwhelmed  by  opposing  sen» 
aations,  delightful  yet  oppressive,  could  with 
difficulty  articulate  '*  farewel  1'*  He  stood 
motionless,  and  gazing  wildly  on  her  de- 
parting figure,  and  as  this  bec&me  lost  amid 
the.  foliage  of  the  distant  forest,  he  started 
abruptly  from  the  scene,  and  with  hurried 
and  unequal  steps,  with  a  heart  divided  be- 
tween hope  and  fear,  endeavoured  to  retrace 
bts  p^bway  to  the  mansion  of  the  Templars* 
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Your  vessels,  and  your  spells,  provide^ 
Your  charms,  and  every  thing  beside : 
■  this  night  1*11  sfenA 
Unto  a  dismal,  fatal  end.-—. 
Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profi>uiid  ; 
I'll  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground : 
;Aiid  that,  distiU'd  by  magic  slights^ 
Shall  raisio  such  artificial  sprights, 
As,  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion^ 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion. 

Shakspear£. 


The  bell  was  sounding  the  ninth  matin 
hour  as  Sir  Egbert  re-entered  the  avenue  of 
oaks.  His  hospititble  friends  approached  to 
meet  him,  and  was  surprised  to  learn,  that 
the  event  of  the  morning  bad  anticipated 
Iheir  intentions.  Of  Matilda^  whom  they 
described  as  an  object  of  equal  piQr^  admi* 
iration  and  esteem,  they  spoke  in  terms  of 
14 
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the  warmest  enthusiasm  j  they  praised  her 
filial  piety,  her  fraternal  affection,  her  beauty, 
modesty  and  grace,  and  ren^arked,  that 
though  many  a  gallant  youth  had  been  so- 
licitous to  obtain  her  affections,  not  one  had 
hitherto  m^e  th^  smallest  impr^ssiop  op  her 
heart.  . 

The  emotions  which,  during  this  eulo- 
gium,  agitated  the  features  of  Sir  Egbert, 
«and  the  sighs  he  struggled  to  repress,  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  Templar^ ;  they  in- 
stantly changed  the  subject,  and  proceeded 
to  inform  him  that  the  knights  deput'ed  by 
the  fraternity  had  been  graciously  received 
by  De  "NVeldon,  and,  as  soon  as  the  shades 
of  evening  should  advance,  he  would  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  castle. 

A  gleam  of  mingled  resentment*  and  joy 
flashed  from  the  eyes  of  our  Hero  as  he 
listened  to  this  intelligence.  He  courteously 
thanked  the  Grand-Master  for  his  attention, 
declaring  that  his  detestation  of  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  De  Weldan,  had  received 
no  small  accession  of  strength  from  his  in-* 
^erview  with  Matilda.  He  had  now  ^  double 


iDotive,  he  observed,  far  revenge,  and  he 
should  count  the  hpur;s  with  impatience  ua* 
til  the  moment  arrived,  (hat  migh(  conduct 
him  to  the  punishment  of  sucjb  atrocious 
guilt.  In  the  mean  time,  he  continued,  I 
will,  with  ^  your  permission,  attend  at  the 
chapel  this  evening,  and  will  there  offer  uq 
my  prayers  to  Heaven  for  the  success  of  an 
undertaking,  which,  though  just  in  itself, 
experience  has.  proved  most  doubtful  and 
dan^erpus  in  the  issue.  A  determination 
suph  as  this,  could .  not  fail  of  being^  ap«< 
pl$iuded  by  his  friends,  who  agreed  to  ac- 
CQpipany  him  in  his  devotions,  and  to  Escort 
him  from  the  altar  to  the  grand  entrance  of 
the  Tower. 

After  a  sultry  day  the  evening  approached 
enveloped  in  clouds,  through  which  the  sun 
occasionally  poured  a  stream  of  rich  and 
giellow  light.  The  hour  iippointed  for  at- 
tendance at  the  chapel  \yas  now  at  hand,  and 
$ir  Egbert,  conducted  by  the  Grand  Master, 
and  accompanied  by  the  Knights.  Templars,, 
after  quitting  the  avenue  and  crossing  some 
adjacent  grounds,  entered  the  hallowed  pre- 
cifRPts.    The  appearance  of  this  gothic  struc^ 
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tore  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  lofty  trecg» 
and  parttally  illuminect  by  the  setting  orb» 
was  alike  soleoin  and  pkturesque.  The  ar- 
chitecture was  of  the  most  finished  style  of 
the  tf/tf  and  the  interior  of  the  building 
such  as  to  impress  upon  the  mind>  ideas  of 
a  very  solemn  and  religious  kind. 

Sir  Egbert  and  hts  companions  passed  be* 
Death  the  western  arch,  whilst  the  Quire 
chaunted  a  hyain,  whose  tones,  sweeping 
through  the  long-drawn  isles^  and  fretted 
shrines^  seemed  to  breathe  the  holy  accents 
of  piety  and  fortitude.  The  enthusiasm 
which  these  strains  were  calculated  to  in- 
8pire»  was  felt  by  every  individual,  and  their 
effect  was  still  further  heightened  by  the 
sombre  and  obscure  tinting  of  the  buildings 
every  now  and  then  broken  in  upon  by  flashes 
of  the  deepest  coloured  rays,  which,  daiting 
through  the  stained  glass  and  tracery  of  the 
windows,  threw  upon  the  pavement  and  every 
object  in  their  passage,  the  most  splendid 
mdA  gorgeous  hues.  / 

The  procession  bad  now  reached  the  chan^ 
cel^  whose  roof,  fretted  with  the  most  delt^ 
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cate  art,  appeared  like  a  web  of  embroidery, 
whilst  the  banners  6f  the  mighty  dead  dis- 
tinguished chieftains  of  the  order,  were  seen 
suspended  on  its  clustered  columns.  Here, 
kneeling  at  the  altar.  Sir  Egbert  implored 
the  protection  of  Heaven,  vowing,  should 
success  attend  his  arduous  enterprise,  to  erect 
a  choral  shrine  with  daily  dirges,  over  the  se- 
pulchre of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  same 
attempt. 

'  To  this  sacred  engagement  were  added  the 
petitionary  prayers  of  the  Templan,  on  the 
'  close  of  which  the  choristers  burst  forth  into 
songs  of  gratitude  and  praise. .  The  melody 
rose  clear,  rich  and  full  upon  the  car,  and 
diffused  itself  through  the  whole  compass  of 
the  pile.  The  last  notes  had  died  avvay,  and 
the  company  haii  risen  to  depart,  when  sud- 
denly a  byrst  of  the  most  brilliant  lightening 
flashed  along  the  gloom,  and,  to  their,  utter 
astonishment,  the  strains  they  had  so  lately 
listened  to,  deemed  again  to  issue  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  chapel.  They  were  tones 
of  celestial  sweetness,  and  excited,  in  every 
breast,  the  emotions  of  rapture  and  hope. 
Sir  Egbert  and  the  Knights  prostrated  them«  . 
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selves  wkh  awe  and  reverence,  and  with 
feelings,  which  led  them  to  predict  the  a^ 
proaghing  ruin  of  De  Weldon. 

The  voices  were  now  heard  remotely,  like 
the  faint  vibrations  of  an  Eolian  Harp,  and 
a  transient^gleam  of  purple  light  seemed  to 
announce  the  departure  of  these  viewless 
Beings.  A  silence  the  most  profound  ensued, 
and  many  moments  elapsed  before  any  per- 
son presumed  to  interrupt  it  by  a  single  ac- 
cent. At  length  the  venerable  Master,  on 
whose  countenance  still  sate  the  mingled  ex- 
pression of  wonder  and  delight,  addressed, 
his  noble  guest,  declaring,  that  after  what 
he  had  just  witnc^sedy  he  must  pronounce 
him  favoured  by  Heaven,  and  destined^  in 
all  probability,  to  achieve,  what  had  hitherto 
foiled  the  most  intrepid  warriors. 

Sir  Egbert,  who  felt  a  confidence  the  most 
soothing,  bowed  with  modesty  and  respect, 
observing,  that  as  the  sun  wa»  now  sinking 
beneath  the  horizon,  he  presumed  the  hour 
appointed  for  the  trial  had  nearly  arrived. 
The  Templars  acqujesced,  and  mounting 
their  horses,  ^yhich,  together  with  their  re- 


tinue  and  Sir  Egbert's,  had  been  previously 
ordered  to  the  chapel,  proceeded  on  their  rout 
to  the  Tower.  The  clarions  sounded  their 
approach,  and  the  manly  figure  of  Sir  Eg- 
bert, clothed  in  sabfe  armour,  his  white 
plume  waving  to  the  wind,  and  tinged  with 
the  farewel  crimson  of  the  setting  sun,  formed 
an  object  alike'beautiful  and  terrific. 

A  lowering  atmosphere,  however,  "imme- 
diately succeeded  the  departure  of  this  glo- 
rious luminary,  and  sometime  before  the  pro- 
cession had  reached  the  castle,  distant  co- 
ruscations of  lightning,  and  the  low  mut- 
tering of  thunder,  foretold  a  coming  storm. 
This  had  risen  to  much  violence,  ere  the 
knights,  crossing  the  Medway,  drew  near  the 
grand  entrance  which  adjoins  the  north-east 
angle  of  Gundulph's  Tower.*  Having  passed 


'  *  This  tower  is  quadrangular,  and  its  angles  nearly 
correspond  with  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compasi. 
It  is  about  seventy  feet  square  at  the  base ;  the  outside  of^ 
the  walls  are  built  inclining  inward,  somewhat  from  a  per. 
pendicular,  and  are  in  general  twelve  feet  thick. 

'  Adjoining  to  the  east  angle  of  this  tower,  is  a  small 
one,  about  two-thirds  the  height  of  the  large  tawer,  and 
Mottt  twenty-eight  feet  square.    The  ^nd  entrance  was 

3 
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ihe  draw-Vidge»  which  leqire*  thi^  gate^ 
ihjey  ascended  a  noble  flight  of  steps,  through 


ioto  tliis^niall  t^wer by  a  noUe  flight  of  stefrsdght  Uet 
widcy  through  an  arched  gateway,  9bont  six  feet  bv  ten; 
the  arch  is  adorned  with  curipus  fret-work.  For  t^e 
greater  security  of  this  entrance,  there  was  a  drawibridg^ 
linger  which*  w«g  the  covqior  entrance  into  ^ticfwpf' 
apartments  of  the  great  tower.  These  lower  ap^rtxneijtJi 
were  two,  and  must  have  been  dark  and  gloomy.'  They 
are  divided  by  a  partition  wall  five  feet  thick,  which  par* 
litioft  i^  continued  to  the  top,  so  that  the  ro^ips  v^ere 
twenty-one  by  forty-six  feet  on  each  floor.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  wallsare  several  narrow  openings,  intended  for 
•the  benefit  of  the  light  and  air:  there  are  alio  archee  in 
ihe  partition  wall ,  by  which  one  room  communicaled  wiih 
the  other.  These  apartments  seem  to  have  been  designed 
for  store-rooms. 

In  the  partition  wall,  in  the  ceitre  of  the  buildings  h 
a  .well  two  fe^t  nine  inches  in  diameter,  neatly  wrought 
in  the  walls,  which  well  ascends  through  all  the  stodeft 
to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  has  a  comniunicatioji  #h^ 
•very  fioon  , 

On  the  north-east  side  within  the  tower  is  a  small  arched 
iloor-way,  through  which  is  a  descent  by  steps  into  a  v^ult 
Vpder  the  small  tower:  here  seems  to  have  been  the  pri- 
son and  melancholy  abode  of  the  state  criminals,  confined 
in  this  fortress. 

From  the  ground  floor  there  is  a  winding  staircase  it 
.|he  east. angle,  ;which  ascends  to  the  top  of  tbe  tower» 
and  communicates  with  every  floor;  it  is  about  five  feet 
five  inches  wide,  the  cement  st)U  retains  the  ixppjr^^f^iNi^ 
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a  lofty  arch  ocnamsotcd  with  the  most  cu-, 
tious  fretwork,  aod,  hamg  entered  aa  wti* 


«f  the  winding  centres,  0a  wiftch  the  arekes  wtre^f^rbH^ 
1»at  the  stairs  are  much  destroyed. 

The  flo«r  of  the  firit  story  was  afxTUt  thirteen  feet  from 
^  ground  $  the  holes  ia  ihe  walls,  where  the  timbers 
were  laitf,  -distincitly  mark  every  floor,  but  at  pnceejit  no 
wood  remains  in  the  tower*.  The  joists  were  about  thir- 
teen inches  by  tea  inches  square,  and  about  thirteen  inches 
apart,  but  somewhat  less  in  the  u^per  floors,  and  ex^ 
Itnded  from  the  outward  wall  to  the  partition.  In  the 
west  angle  is  another  staircase,  which  ascends  from  tihts 
floor  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  communicates  witb 
KVKty  Foom* 

The  rooms  in  the  ^-st  story  wet«  abo^t  twenty  leet  higl^ 
and  were  probably  for  the  accommodation  of  servants^  &c* 
.The  apartaient  on  the  north-east  side  in  the  small  tower 
over  the  prison,  and  into  which  the  outward  door  of  the 
^rand  entrance  ppened,  was  on  this  floor,  and  was  aliotte 
thirteen  feet  square  and  neatly  wrought,  the  archcsof  tk9 
doors  and  windows  being  adorned  with  fret-work.  Tta$ 
room  commuijcated  with  the  large  rooms  in  the  great 
tower,  through  an  wch  about  six  feet  by  ten,  which  was 
tecui«d  by  a  portcullis ;  there  being  a  groove  well  >voiicsed 
ifk  the  main  wall  quite  through  to.  the  next  story.  Tiic 
rooms  of  this -floor  also  comaaunicated  with  eachother, 
by  arches  in  the  partition  wall,  and  there  are  many  hole» 
tn  the  outward  walls  on  every  aide  for  the  admission  o£ 
light,  and  for  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  in  the  oorth 
angle  is  a  small  neat  cobm,  with  a  fire-place  in  it,  and  was 
doulMless  the .  apartment  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
iiartfcaSy    In  the  aouthfeaac  side  is  a  small  door,  most  pro* 
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chamber  on  the  second  floor,  they  were  met 
by  the  retinue  of  Dc  WeMon.     Here  thid 

tttUy  for  such  as  were  not  admitted  at  the  grand  entrance  ^ 
the  wall  within  this  4oor  is  peculiarly  constructed  for  its 
security.  , 

Frbm  hence  you  ascend*  to  the  second  story  or  thh-d 
fioor»  on  which  were  the  apartments  of  state^  and  here 
the  workman  has  shewn  his  greatest  skilL  These  rooms 
were  about  thirty^two  feet  high,  and  separated  by  thre^ 
columns^  forming  four  grand  arches  curiously  ornamedfed ; 
the  oolunms  are  about  eighteen  feet  in  height  and  four  ia 
diameter^ 

There  are  fire-places  to  the  rooms,  having  semiciixulaf 
chimney^ieces  (  the  arches  of  which,  in  the  principal 
rooms,  are  ornamented  in  the  same  taste  with  the  arches 
before-mentioned.  The  smoke  was  not  conveyed  off 
through  funnels  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  hut 
through  small  holes  left  for  that  purpose  in  the  outer  waU 
near  to  each  fire»place.  About  midway  as  you  ascend  to 
the  next  floor^  there  is  a  narrow  arched  passage  or  gallery 
In  the  main  wall,  quite  round  the  tower. 

•  The  upper  or  fourth  floor  was  about  sixteen  feet  high ; 
the  roof  is  now  intirely  gone;  but  the  stone  gutters^ 
which  conveyed  the  water  from  it  through  the  wall  fo  the 
outside,  are  very  intire,    • 

From  the  upper  fioor  the  stair-case  rises  ten  feet  higher, 
to  the  top  of  the  great  tower,  which  is  about  ninety-three 
feet  from  the  ground,  round  which  is  a  battlement  seveiv 
feet  high,  with  embrasures.  At  each  angle  'is  a  tower 
about  twelve  feet  square,   with  floors  and  batllemem& 
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Templars  were  under  the  necessity  of  bidding 
their  friend  adieu  j  aversion  to  the  Constable^ 

ibove  them ;  the  whole  height  of  these  towers  is  about 
one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.* 

From  this  elevation  there  is  a  pleasing  prospect  of  the 
surrounding  country ;  of  the  city  and  adjacent  towns, 
with  their  public  buildings ;  the  barracks  and  dock-yard 
at  Chatham;  the  meanders  of  the  Medway  both  above 
and  below  bridge,  even  to  its  confluence  with  the  Thames, 
and  down  into  the  Swin :  oa  such  an  ancient  pile,  a  serious 
inind  cannot, but  reflect  on  the  various  changes  that  have 
diversified  the  scene  below.  On  the  battles,  sieges,  pes- 
tilences, fires,  inundations,  storms,  &c«  which  have  agi« 
tatedand  swept  away  the  successive  generations  who  have 
inhabited  the  city  and  adjacent  towns,  during  the  sevea 
hundred  years  which  have  elapsed,  since  the  first  building 
of  this  tower.  Considering  how  long  this  fabric  has  been 
neglected,  I  believe  there  are  few  buildings  in  England, 
of  equal  antiquity,  so  perfect :  nor  can  I  quit  this  vener* 
able  pile,  without  expressing  my  admiration  at  the  skill 
and  ingenuity  of  the  reverend  architect  ;f  the  nice  coni 
tdvance  throughout  ev6ry  pait  of  the  building,  both  ior 

•  There  is  ia  the  tower  of  the  castle  wall  next  the  bridge,  a  funnel 
or  space  in  the  wall,  open  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  suppoxd  to 
have  been  jised  for  the  sc/att  conveyance  of  fieecssaries  from  dbe  river 
into  the  casde. 

t  That  Gandut^h  was  the  greatest  architect  of  his  agr,  nay  b( 
safely  inferred,  hom  his  superintending  the  building  pait  of  the  tower 
of  London.  Oundulph  was  consecrated  bishop  of  this  see  by  aieli- 
bbhop  Lanfianct  March  I9,  Z077.  He  enjoyed  it  thirteen  years 
in  the  reigas  of  Wittian  I.  and  11.  and.  Heory  I.  He  died  March, 
1107. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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more  tbati  the  laws,  of  etiquette^  praventiog 
t^r  further  attendance. 

On  the  departure  of  the  Temptaffs  Sic. 
Egbert  ^M  condueted  from  the  snticbambcr 
through  an  arch  at  its  further  end,  and  which 
was  Sjecured  by  a  JaiSLssy  portcullis.  Beyond 
this  at)  ample  stair-case  lad  to  the  state  apart^ 
ftlents  on  the  second  story  or  third  flopf^ 
and  on  feachiog  tbese^  several  persons  very 
tichly  accoutered  came  forward  to  usher  in 
their  gallant  guest. 

A  scene  of  greftt  brilliancy  and  magmfi«^ 
cence  now  arrested  the  attention  of  our  hero* 
TTht  Hooms,  which  were"*  of  considerable 
height,  and  of  proportional  length  and 
breadths  wer^  separistted  from  each  other  by 
three  beautiful  <r€»lurMs,  formijig  four  ^^nd 
arches  curiously  ornamented.  The  whole 
suite  was  illui^inated  by  a  .multitude    of 


coAveniency  «nd  strength,  must  strike  the  eye  of  every 
^unoMV  Wi<>l^f  I    AOf  can  a  person,'  who  has  the  least' 
mste  in  antiquities,  or  ancient  architect ure»  fl^endanhoixjf 
morcf  ngftttMy  than  in  surveying  this  cnrious  fabric. 

-  ..  .Tl)£)rpe*s  Htstory  and  w^nti^uirties  of  RochesteSf, 
P?gcs,39^  30,  3»^  3*y  »"<?  33* 


lamps,  «tid  filled  with  persoas  iof  bdtih  moai 
in  the-  mo9t  splendid, at tire»  whose  jcw^iie^ 
fleeted  the.Hgbt  with  a: lustre  that  aJa»st 
rivalled  ithii  ^ay.  In  the  xerttrb  ct  these  afurt^ 
ments  was.pl^ed  d:iiiosd  lukonoos  banquet 
containing  viands  of  the  most  delicious 
flavour,  and  vases  of  massy  gold  sparkling 
witi^  the  txiost  Exquisite  wines* 

The^  curiosity  of  the  company  was  greatly 
eicited  on  the.  introdoction  of  our.  daring 
adventurer;  and  whilst  they  viewed  him  with 
emotions  of  admiration  and  pity,  as  a  victim 
destined  to  destruction,  the  Minstrels  seized 
their  Jktups  and  sung  the  glorious  deeds  of 
chivalry  and  wftr.  The  music  leasing  a  Ve- 
nerable chieftain  approached  Sir  Egberti  uti/ir 
apologizing  for  the  unexpected  absence  of  De 
Weldoti,  kd  him  to  the  upper  table  on  the 
s^bt  hand  of  the  canopy  udder  wliich  th# 
QMftablc  sbonk)  have  preaded.  Thh  ;srep 
produced  an  iolmediate  arrsingement^  and  all 
mtt  dowri  to  [the  repast.  The  beauty  of  %h^ 
iirlwles  beigbtcnfid  by  the  mqit  imikbk4m4 
i^ioating  maaoersy  the  elegance  and  airy 
light^esa  <>f  their  dress^  the  gaipty  and!  galk 
K  a 
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Umtiy  of  4beir  compamons,  and  the  pomp 
and  splendour  which  everywhere  surrounded 
them,  Sj6emed  to  Sir  Egbert  the  effect  of  en* 
cbantment^  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could 
conceive  himself  beneath  the  roof  of  De 
WeldoDl 

A  conversation  lively  and  spirited  sue** 
ceeded  the  removal  of  the  refreshments,  and 
the^  Minstrels,  again  preluding  upbn  their 
haipSy  poured  forth  the  wonders  of  romantic 
fictionf  or  the  si^rings  of  disastrous  love. 
Several  favourite  airs  were  accompanied  by 
the  Ladies,  whose  voices  breathed  deliciouji 
tenderness,  whilst  their  stolen  glances,  and 
alluring  attitudes  kindled  themost  voluptuous 
liopes. 

All  was  joy  and  revelry,  and  Sir  Egber< 
appeared,  for  the  moment,  to' have  forgotten 
the  purpart  of  his  visit.  The  intoxication^ 
however,  lasted  not  long;  he  had  just  seized 
a  goblet  of  wine,  and  was  pk<%tng  tb< 
bi^auteous  nymph  beside  him,  when  suddenly 
a  convulsive  shriek  issued  from  every  qiMHrteft 
and  the  company,  starting  from  thdr  seatt^ 
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fixed  their  eyes  for  an  ii^stant  upon  bim»  aii4 
then  with  horror  and  frenzy  in  their  lo^t 
fled  in  every  direction* 

,'  Sir  figfoert  Stood  fixed  in  silent  a^tontsh^ 
meot^  the.  only  being  now  left  in  these  gi-« 
gjantic  halls, :  The  studied  luxury  of  his  fe« 
cepiion^/thp  apparent  felicity  of  tbecom* 
pany^v  and  their  sudden  terror  and  desertion ^ 
appeared  to  {lioi  like  the  paintings  of  some 
horrid  dream.  •  Soon><  however,  was  h^  eiuu 
bled  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  their  alarm} 
for^  on  turning  round  to  explore  the  apaft^ 
ment,  there  appeared  immediately  cbiebiad 
liim  a  tall  emaciated  figtfre;  its  outliaeiras 
not  definable ;  it  was  wrapped  <  in  a  boms^ 
black  garnfientr  and  the  facebein^  tmeo# 
veredt '  presented  a  a  spectacle  beyonc^^de^ 
scription  dre^dfuL  It  was  the  face  of  a  corset 
the  .eyes. fixed  and  staring'  widct  the  lips 
blacky  and  t^e  cheeks  apparently  the  fb^d  of 
worms:  •  A  sfword  glimmered  in  the  fleshl^s 
fii^ens  of  itsright  hand,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
in  the  attitude  bf^  striking.  Sir  Eg^bi^t^ 
starting  from  his  place,  assumed  a^-postttre 
of  defence,   when  the  spectre,  pointing  to 


tltH^.WCiU  mkI  gliding,  abwiy  £mmpd;  bido 

kite  foUovir*  ,  •     •      •    l    '         :  •:!.(;    :::;.;  -..•'r 

The  voice  in  which  this  command  was 
giVca; :  vaA  stichnas.  to  convincd  .^hKgbcirt^ 
cpuld  p4!oQeedtfrt)n»no  human  Urn,:  Thoitgfa 
ftbcciotd^  he  wa6  :stil)»  bQweirer»  oollcctedji 
andi^uidbetthing  his  3afare»  |ie  prepared  to 
pfarji. the  mandate  o£/this  drjeidful : Qeing^ 
Aig^oomy  yapmr  rptcbedii^  ks  {)ath»  jilmo9t 
cxtbgiiasfaed  tiie;Ugbt6,,wbi)st  a.hoUoW  plaiiH 
ttvc.fiound.  murmured  through  /the  diiarl:<* 
meets  as.  it  parsed.:  ! Having  reached  tho 
trestiedi  Wgle  >of  theftower^.a  iXMibsy,kdoor 
turned  lieayilyoA  it$  bioges«  and  the  &%uve^ 
paufibg:  wd  ;bef  kcsning  to  tbe^  followed,  de«^ 
(K)ooded  >  filgbtx  of  .stepst  3iri  £g|bert  pi^-^ 
€tfad;i::&(^fik^st  all'waf  uttet  darknesa^  bjit^at 
lengthy^  arfaiot  Jight  glimimeririg  from  beiow, 
iif 'could  judtr  cji^cern  the  garmente;  of  his 
ftoAipajiiohi  as,  turning,  abropdy  bvitl^^left^ 
b^l^m^ed  into  a  vaulted  cbambef^  SinEg** 
htii  f liiripudy  rushed,  forward^  i  and  no  ^sooner 
))«d  Wfentered  ^he  roomj  than  its  door  closed 
instantly  hebisd  hinn. ;  / 

The  amazement  of  our  adventurer  was 


i$till  further  increftj?e4,,  .when  Jie  discovered 
^he  apartment  tQ  be  empty.  The  tremens- 
daus  form^  ^ivhose  footsteps  he  had  fplfowedy 
had  vanished,  and  he  beheld  himself  un« 
inured  in  a  spacious  vault,  the  extremity  of 
^which  was  partially  illuminated,  by  charac^ 
ters  which  fla,med  with  fire.  They  were  in- 
;icribed»  Qn  what  appeared  tobei  a  solid  arch 
of  iron,  and  their  purport — "  Death  tq  bim 
who  violates  the  mysteries  of  Gundulph's 
Tmerr  .    .     •  . 

Sir  Egbert  was  now  anxioys  to  discqvprthe 
means  of  escaping  fron^i  a  situation,  which  ht 
had  reasoi^  to  suppose  De  Weldon  intcndc4 
for  his  tomb.  Tht;  iron  arch  looked  im**^ 
moveable  by  humat^  power»  and  the  aper« 
ture  through  whiiCh  he  had  entered; was  lost^ 
apparently  for  ever,  i^nd  indistioguishabla 
from  the  solid  wall* . 

The  only  hope  of  preservation,  therefore, 
krose  from  the  possibtility  of  the  illuminated 
iron,  which,  he  had  no  doubtj  closed  tb^ 
patsige  to  the  encbs^ated  turret,  yielding  tp 
his  strength.  As  he  approached,  however, 
to  niikc  the  attempt*  the  char««t$rs  bPCMM 
^^4       • 
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tenfold  more  brilliaht,  and  the  horrid  spectre 
rc-appearing,  stood  armed  to  thwart  his  pur- 
pose. Convinced  that  dauntless  resolotioa 
could  alone  achieve  his  object  or  preserve 
his  life,  he  sprang  impetuously  forward,  and 
Aiming  a  wefl-directed  blow  at  the  phantom; 
it  again  dissolved  in  air,  and  instantly  thii 
iron  -door,  grating  thunder  on  its  binges, 
bur^topen.  » 

Immediately  the  whole  place  was  fiiled 
with  a  thick  and  heavy  mist,  accompanied  by 
rapid  flashes  of  a  blue  yet  faint  sulphureous 
light,  and  which  just  served  to  produce  ^ 
moist  singular  and  iiweful  obscurity;.  Thnougti 
this  were  seen  to  wander,  -  pale  and  glaring 
ghastly,*  the  spirits  of  those  who  had  faHeo 
ifi  the  attempt.  They  looked  mournfully  on 
Sir  figbert,  -  and-  pointed  with  apparent  terror 
to  objects  of  uncertain  form,  ^een  distaotlj 
and  dimly  through  the  Iron  arch. 

-  Undismayed,  arid  resolutely  determined 
ft)  iiccomplish  his  daring  task.  Sir  Egbert  en* 
t^red  the  arch,  which,  after  penetrating  4 
considerable  depth,  was'terminated,  he  found, 
by  a^ght  of  ^tone  steps.    These  be  bega^^ 
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td  «ccrid/aiid>  th<ii;^  in  comjplctc  dark- 
ncss,  Jiad  just  itaohed:  the  second  floor,  or 
first  story  of  the  western  angle,  when  the 
screams  of  persons  as  in  torture  struck  his 
cars.  In  a  tnotnctot,  thd  floor  sinking,  with 
a  horrid  cra^h,  there  appeared  before  him  a 
vast  and  yawning  chasm,  which  poured  forth 
torrents  of  smoke  and  ruddy  flame,  and  in 
which  he  could  discern  demons,  of  treqpen* 
dbus  form  and  stature,  tormenting,  in  every 

savigc  mode,  the  spirits  of  the  damned, 

■       » 

Wkh  one  foot  planted  on  the  veige  <if 
this  dreadful  abyss  the  knight  stood  gazing, 
iov  some  moments,  with  astonisbmcnft  and 
terror.  *  An  insurmountable  obstacle  seemed 
now  opposed  to  his^progress,  and  death  ine^ 
yitable,  he  was  convinced,  awaited  his  re- 
t;um.  RecoUection,  however,  in  a  short 
time^  fesqming  its  wonted  energy,  the  $(:ene 
imsested  itself  in  its  true  light,  and  justly 
deeming  it  the  effect  of  infernal  agency,  an<^ 
thefefore,  the  mere  work  of  delu^^on,  his 
{>romp%  decided  on  bis  duty.  With  a  shouft; 
that  shook  the  towerto  its  centre,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  imploring  the{M'oteclion  of  Heaven, 
he  kapt,  at  one  bound,  into  the  apparent 


and  a^x]e(Ep;gro^  1339^0^4   throi(gh.  the 
rcdstlc*    .;  «•  '    .  ;  :.-...  y:i   -    ,       •.•..;. 

«•  -'»'^...  ••  .  »  .  '  \  .,  .;.'.• 
L.Tljcr  glaw  of  trmnjph  an4  ,fatisfactloo 
iwarmed  the  bosongif^ef  our  Hqro,  fipd,  feeling 
.CQoscious  of  assistnnce  frpm  $up«riof  power* 
:he;prep.ared  witll  repOvftted  bope  and  vigpur 
•to  pToaecutQ  hb  attei^ftptw    : 

Ajcending,  tbqrefore,.  anotljer  flight  of 
sleps^  he  passed  iato  a  lofty  apartment  on 
:the  tlibd  .floor,  v^bfis^r  'din>en$i^ii8i  wfe«e  only 
patlially  discoverable  by  tbi.  light  :af  the 
m4on,  which  streatpeil  fibicough  :lbl^*kttHCa* 
work  of  its  pointed  windows.  .H#re,  .wbikt 
cautiously  surveying  th«  iliu5niaat^\  apace> 
he  was  roused  li^y  the  clash  of  arapo^rt:  and 
the  noise  of  persons  s^trqggling  yebcihently  at 
no  groat  distance  from  him«  He  paused.and 
listened  with  attention^  and.  in  a  few  m^ 
ment^  the  dreadful  cry  of  murder)  oiUrderl 
resounded  through  the  building.  It  waa  ut» 
icred  with  convulsive  strengths  and  in,  tones 
which  brought  to  his  recollection  tb/e^  weU- 
,known  voice  of  Conrad.  Agonia^  with 
iearful  apprehensions  for  his  friend^  he  fiprapg 


precipitately  to  f lie  spot  whence  the  exclatna* 
tions  seemed  to  kfet>©;  and  which^  ftftcr  re- 
turning  twice  with' feebler  power,  had-ceasctf 
suddenly^  as*  if  sfified-  in  the  throat  by  the 
hand  of  ruffian  violence* 

Sir  Egbert,  whorti  anxiety  for  Conrad  liad 
tendered  totally  regardless  of  his  own  safety/ 
having  rushed  through  an  aperture  at  the 
darketied  extremity  of  the  chamber,  was 
drawing  near,  as  he  supposed,  the  horrid 
scene  of  slaughter,  when  a  flash,  of  intense 
lightning,  and  which  quivered  for  some  se- 
conds on  the  floor,  providentially  snatched 
him  from  dtetruction.  It  was  doubtless  the 
interposition*of  Heaven,  and  was  considered 
as  such  by  Sir  Egbert,  for  in  the  blaze  which 
momentarily  surrounded  him,  he  beheld  him- 
self  on  the  brink  of  a  deep  well,  running 
through  the  partition  wall  to  the  bottom  of 
the  castle,  and  into  which  another  step  would 
have  plunged  him* — to  be  lost  for  ever. 

A  cold  tremor,  at  this  discovery,  pervaded 
his  frame,  and  starting  with  involuntary  ter» 
ror,  he  hurried  back  into  the  apartment  he 
had  so  rashly  deserted.    There,  falling  on 
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Im»  kn^rs^  he  returned  thanks  to  the  Preserv- 
ing Power,  during  which  f^int  shrieks  of  la* 
mentation  were  heard  ii^  the  air,  and  another 
boIlQur  grqan  resounded  throiigh  the  ca$tle«  . 

It  BOW  appeared  to  Sir  Egbert,  that  the 
agents  employed  hy  De  Weldop^  unable  bf 
threats  p^  the  delusiops  of  necromancy  ta 
oppose  his  passage  to  the  turret,  bad  delern 
l&ined  to  effect  their  purpose  by  so  operating  "^ 
on  bis  feelings,  that  obedience,  to  their  ixjon 
mediate  impulse,  should  conduct  him  to  de- 
struction. 

He  resolved,  therefore,  to  act,  in  future, 
with  the  utmost  cautiotij^  least  sympathy  or 
surprise  should  effect,  what  neither  dvfficiilty. 
nor  danger  had  hitherto  produced.  Having 
formed  this  resplutio©  he  quitted  the  apart-e 
mentj,  returning,  as  £ir  4S  the  dim  light  af- 
forded by  the  moon  engWed  him  to  judge, 
to  bis  former  situation  4>n  the  stair-case. 
The  last  flight  ^f  steps,  leading  to  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  turret,  was  before  him,  and, 
ffter  a  short  pause  for  recollecuon>  ,he  be^ni 
their  ascent. 
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Except  where  a  few  faint  beams,  tbrough 
the  loop-holes  in  the  wall>  cast  a  line  of 
pallid  splendour,  across  the  gloom,  all  was» 
at  first,  immersed  in  thick  obscurity.  He 
had  not,  however,  proceeded  far,  before  this 
began  to  clear  away,  and  was  presently  suc- 
ceeded by  a  steady  and  bright  illumination^ 
though  fix>m  what  source  it- took  its  rise  he 
teas  yet  unable  to  ascertain.  On  reaching  the 
fourth  floor,  a  scene  of  exquisite  brilliancy  and 
beauty  immediately  presented  itself.  To  the 
tight  appeared  an  elegant  saloon,  decorated 
with  the  most  voluptuous  taste.  Its  roof  and 
sides  were  hung  with  flowers  of  every  deli- 
cate hue  and  odour,  whilst  in  recesses,  lined 
with  the  greenest  moss,  amongst  which  peeped 
forth  the  opening  buds  of  roses,  played  foun- 
tains of  the  purest  water.  Voices  sounding 
I'emote,  and  whose  melody,  the  effect  of 
magic,  melted  the  soul  to  softness,  chaunted 
themes  of  wanton  pleasure,  which  the  artist, 
likewise,  in  glowing  colours,  had  embodied 
and  dispersed  in  compartments  on  the  walls. 
In  a  deep  alcove,  at  the  extremity  of  the  sa- 
loon, and  which  was  ^vaulted  with  purple 
and  gold,  swelled  a  couch  of  the  cygnet's 
down,  whilst* curtains  of  the  palest  yellow,' 
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ligh^  and  thin  ae  the  web  of  th^  gps$ar9er, 
were  drawn  in  folds  around  it,  and  (lutigatbg 
the  exterior  splendour,  ^^d  tints  adapted  to 
the  thefts  of  love. 

The  astonifiliraent  of  Sir  ]^bert  w^  greatljf 
excited  by  a  scene,  so  different  from  ^9l% 
he  had  reason  to  expect.  Though  su^pi* 
cious  aind  on  bis  guard,  he  could  not  avoi^ 
participating  in  the  fascination,  whic^x  tbo 
objects  around  him  were  formed  to  in$pife* 
He*  felt  a  degreie  of  enervation,  of  languor 
and  desire  creep  upon  him,  and  he  lii)gqpe4 
with  delight,  where  all  was.  seductive  andaU 
luring  to  the  senses  and .  imagination/  lik 
this  dangerous  indulgence  w^  he  occupifedv 
when  the  light  tread  of  footsteps  repealled:  hii 
attention*  In  a  moment  there  glided  by  him 
the  figure  of  a  beautiful  female,  who,  turning 
as  she  passed,  discovered  the  features  and  the 
dress  of  Matilda.  With  a  smile  of  ineffa-> 
bk  sweetness^  whilst  her  eye$  sparkled  witlii 
Ttptyre^  she  beckoned  Sir  Egbert  to  pursuCj^. 
pointit^,  at  the  same  time»  witli  voluptuous 
ardmesSf  to  the  couch  in  distant  view. 

Without  any  hesitation,  alike  fongetful  of 
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his  iate  i«oiye  and.of  tik  oha^tt^rdf  .Ma- 
tilda^ and  iiee(£e9s.Qf  th^  iotai  kiipossibdt)^ 
of  her  presence  in  kudiB  pltcCi  be  sterMd  ifi 
pursuit  with  dl.thfc  cagcmfess  irf  Ardeof 
love^  The  i)eautequs:  phantom  Bitd  bdhro 
binr,  and  rbshiag  rata  the  akave  just  p^$d<Kl 
tbexouch,  and  theni  twnitig  with  .n^mik^ 
amoroijs  lAvitatioRi  di%ap^are<i  through  a 
door  which  opened  to  receive  her.  Sir  Eg- 
bert was  on  tte  poiftt  of  following,  vvl^en  a 
tomnt  of  air,,  bursting,  with  inconceivaiblc 
fence  through  the  aperture^  in  m^  inartaot  at* 
ftsled  his  progress ;  at  the  tsaine  time  the 
moon,  gliding  frocti  beneath  a  ^k  cloud* 
iinveitod  her'  splendid  disk,  and  enabled  hjin 
to  shun  the  treacherous  snare  prepareiil  Ui 
his  destruction* 

The  mome^  be  itcpi^cd^  the  tocnt  dE 
hixury  behind  hitti  £ed,  and  in  lieu  ^  tiac 
aeductive  nklody  be  had  lately  listened  to, 
wete  heaid,  upon  the  distant  blast,  the  wild 
bowtings  and  execrations  of  fiends,  viJ^iUti 
for  the  third  time,  through  the  hoUow  chann 
bers  of  the  castle,  w-murmured  the  groaof 
of  disappointed  malice* 


A   I 


Sir  Egbert,  i»  the  interim^  stood  gazing 
with  terror  on  the  precipice  he  had  so  liar^ 
fowly  escaped^  for  the  door>  he  now  per« 
ceived,  opened  upon  a  funnel  or  space  in  the 
wall  of  the  tower»  and  which  descending 
from  its  summit  to  the  river,  had  been  used 
in  time  of  war  for  the  secret  conveyance,  of 
provisions  from  the  Medway  into  the  castle. 

With  feelings  of  self-accusation  and .  re- 
tnorse,  mingled  with  emotions  of  warm  gra? 
titude  to  heaven  for  its  continued  support, 
he  turned  to  retrace  his  steps,  when  the  door 
immediately  rushed  to  with  a  noise  that  shook 
the  foundations  of  the  castle,  and  mast  have 
been- heard  distinctly  through  the  neighbour* 
hood* 

In  a  few  minutes,  faowevef,  all  was:  again 
tmtn^rsed  in  a  gloom  and  silence  which  the 
fHtceding  contrast  rendered  stt^U  more  deep 
and*  awfuh  It  was  with  some  difficulty, 
therefore,  that  Sir  Egbert,  who  iiad  not  yet 
perfectly  recovered  the  late  shocks  could  re- 
sume, his  former  stattoa. 

.    He  was  now  nearly  at  the  summit  of  the 
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irestern  turrrt»  and  consequently  could  not 
ber  far  from  the  >scene  of  sorcery  which  had 
been  describcki  to  him.  He  endeavouredi 
therefore^  to  let  no  -part  e%ca]^e  unsearched, 
and  was  nMniltely  exploring  every  ^avenuei 
when  turning  sharp^  ^n  angle  to  the  left>  he 
behdd  ^t  the  termination  of  a  narrow  gallery 
an  arched  gateway  closed  with  iron  bars,  all 
of  which  appeared  to  glow  with  an  intense 
r<d  heat.  So  violent  was  the  ignitipn,  that 
the  gallery  some  feet  from  the  bars  seemed 
like  the  fiercest  furnace. 

An.object  such  as  this  few  would  have 
ventured  to  approach,  and  Sir  Egbert,  in<> 
deed,  for  some  time  stood  appaliedi  deter* 
mined,  however,  at  all  p vents  to  perish  or 
succeed,  and  recollecting  from  his  late  expe- 
rience that  to. brave  these  infernal  machina- 
tions was  to  dissipate  them,  he  sprang  boldly 
forward,  and  receiving  no  injury  from  the 
fire,  whose  heat,  he  found,  was  such  only  to 
the  eye^  be  furiously  seized  the  bas^,  and 
with  a  giant's  force  wrenched  them  from  (heir 
hold,  /     . 

The  rich  reward  of  all  bis  labours  was  un* 
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veiled;  and  Sir  Egbert  bebidd  lartth  inexprcsp^ 
^e  joy  thft,  magnificent  couch,  with  tiife 
Lovers  extoided  upon.  k.  Beneatli  thje» 
Vf^  a  crimspn  robe,  over  their  heads  ^canopy 
^Nurktipg  with  the  grms  of  Goksonds,  and 
the  pqiideious  sword  wbieh  lay  betw»exi.th6m 
seemed  ioslinct  wkh  fire aod^bickeritigikkind 
'Jbe  knight  advaomd,  and,,  t^ecognisihg .  di€ 
weU-knowa  feactuje^  o£  Coomd  andi  Bertha^ 
h^  hung  over  them  with  tears,  of  sllcolt  rapr 
ture. 

They  lay  reclined  in  a  profound  and  tran*> 
qui!  slumber.  The  rose  yet  blushed  upon 
the  cheeks  of  Bertha,  and:  a  smile  still  dwek 
upon  her  lipsj  whibt  on  the  countenance  of 
Conrad  sate  an  expression  oi  firmness  and 
anxiety. 

^  Sir  Egbert  now  hastened  to  ccn^lete  tlie 
Hberatioo  of  his  friends,,  and  seia^ing  the 
frwocd,  which  sent  fbrtb  cgruscaiions  like  a 
gietecMf^  was  in  the  act  o£  dnawing  it,  when 
an  qqtcry  of  Cbe^  meet  tremendous  kind,  at^ 
fended  with  the  clash  of  numerous  weapons^* 
suspended  his  intention.  Presently  from  each 
iide  of  the  apartisaent  rusUed  iota  sight  De* 
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mans  of  every  horrid  form  and  hue,  who 
brandishing  thieir  spears,  aimed  them  with 
impious  eurses  at  the  bosom  of  out  Hero. 

That  moment,  however^  did  Sir  Egbert 
unsheath  the  blade>  waving  it  in  triumph 
round  his  head.  Instantly  the  ix>vers^ 
awakening  from  their  death-like  trance, 
started  from  the  couch — the  whole  apparatus 
of  enchantment  vanished,  whilst  loud  burstt 
of  thunder  mingled  with  the  wild  impreca- 
tions of  disappointed  fiends  rebellowed 
through  the  air« 


i  a 
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See  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  grin.— 
■  if  thou  think'st  on  heaven's  bliss, 

Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  signal  of  thy  hope.— 
He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign! — 

Shakspeare. 


'  The  astonishment  of  Conrad  and  Bertha 
on  awakening  from  ther  long-protracted  tor- 
por, may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  ex- 
pressed. They  soon^  however,  recognised 
their  former  friend,  aifd  were  eagerly  enquiring 
into  the  cause  of  their  singular  situation, 
when  Sir  Egbert;  with  the  most  cordial  ex- 
pressions of  kindness,  requested  they  would, 
for  a  short  period,  postpone  their  curiosity- 
They  were,  he  told  them,  in  the  castle 
of  a  most  inveterate  enemy,  and  he  had 
^very  motive  for  wishing  their  departure  from^ 
^3 
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it  to  be  as  expeditious  as  possible.  Saying 
this,  he  led  the  way,  and  the  young  coyplo 
followed  in  silent  admiration. 

They  now  descended  to  the  third  floor^ 
dnd  it  was  the  intention  of  Sir  Egbert,  in- 
stead of  retracing  his  former  steps,  to  search 
for  an  immediate  passage  from  this  story 
into  the  state  apartments.  He  had  no  sooner 
formed  this  resolution,  than  the  doors  of  the 
room  he  had  formerly  been  in  were  thrown 
violently  open,  and  a  multitude  of  lights  ap- 
peared, whilst,  at  the  same  moment,  hi$ 
name  was  loudly  and  repeatedly  vociferated. 

Presently  a  train  of  servants  and  retainers 
approached,  and  making  the  mo^  respectful 
obiesance,  informed  Kim  th^y  had  been  sent 
by  the  Copstable,  whoj  having  matter  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  communicate,  re- 
quested the  immediate  attendance  of  hin^self 
and  hisfriends^in  his  private  apartment.  They 
added,  that  their  master  was  in  extreme  tor*- 
ture,  and  ^ppar^ntly  in  the  agonies  of  deaths 

Sir  Egbert,  after  some  little  hesitation^ 
compliedi  willing,  if  possible,  io  devcjopc 


the  origin  aod  motives  of  De  Weldoii's  ini- 
quitous /conduct.  Repassing  die  lofty  hall* 
where  be  had  been  s6  magnificenthr  enter- 
tatoedt  and  is  Iwbich  eVeiy  thing  Mill  re* 
mained  as  when  the  alanb  first  took  place* 
imagination  almo&t  conjured  up  the  re-ap- 
peaiaaceaf  the  horrid  spedtre.  Tht  atten- 
tbn^  however^  was  soon  diverted,  by  the 
fiound  of  distant  groans,  which,  as  they  en* 
tcred  the  eastern  angle^  and  dxew  near  the 
chamber  of  De  Weidon,  came  heavily  and 
drsadfal  on  the  ear. 

.  Tlie  attendants  now  requestbg  the  knight 
and  his  companions  to  wait  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes,  passed  into  the  Constable's  room, 
whence,  ahortlyretuifniog^  they  announced  his 
command  for  Jtbeir  iitimedikite  introductioiw 

.  The  broods  was  large  and  gloomy,  lighted 
-  merely  by  a  siiver  lamp,  suspended  from  the  • 
canopy  of  the  Constable's  bed,  and  as  Sir 
Egbert  and  his  friends  were  ushered  in,  the 
totture  of  the  unhappy  than  seemed  to  in- 
crease, whilst  groans  of  convulsive  horror 
shook  his  frataie.  They  approached,  how- 
e«er»  the  bed*side  of  the  sufferer,  and  ao 

?'4 
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sooner  had  they  fixed  their  eyes  upon  him, 
than  Bertha,  uttering  .a  loud  shriek^  tinted 
ki  the  arms  of  Conrad,  who.  In  the  person 
of  De  Weldon,  beheld  and  recognised  the 
^tures  of  his  uncle. 

The  shock  to  the  whole  party  was,  as  may 
well  be  imagined,  extreme.  The  paleness  of 
death  overspread  the  countenance  of  the 
Constable,  which,  whilst  every  other  object 
was  lost  in  obscurity,  received  the  full  illu- 
mination of  the  lamp.  A  cold  sweat.bathed 
his  b,row,  his  eyes  seemed  starting  from  their 
sockets,  whilst  his  hair,  matted  and  erect, 
his  clenched  fists  and  wild  exclamations,  be* 
trayedr  the  exquisite  agony  of  his  ^mind  and 
body.  ^*Help,  help,"  he  exclaimed,  '^for 
Christ's  sake,  help  !  see  !  look  !  where  they 
stand  ready  to  tear  me  limb  from  limb,  to 
snatch  me  to  eternal  fire!'  O  God!  now, 
even  now,  their  fangs  are  on  mo!"  As  hp 
uttered  this  he  fainted  on  his  pillow. 

The  assiduity  and  attention  of  those  about 
him,  however,  soon  recalled  the  sense  of 
consciousness,  and,  after  several  efforts,  rais- 
ing himself  on  one  arm,  and  fixing.  earnei$tl]r 
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his  languid  eyes  on  Conrad^  h^  t^us  addressed 
him.f — ^'  You  see  before  you,  Conrad,  th© 
victim  of  avarice  and  ambition;  anxious  to 
obtain  your  large  estates,  as  a  necessary  step 
to  farther  greatness,  and  unwilling,  on  this 
occasion,  to  dip  my  bands  in  blood,  I  ap« 
plied  to  agents,  who  have  not  only  blasted 
my  expectations  in  this  world,  but  have  con^* 
demned.me  toeverlasting  misery  in  the  next,'* 
Here  a  violent  paroxysm  of  pain,  attended 
with  strong  convulsions,  interrupted  articu* 
lation,  and  some  minutes  elapsed  before  he 
could  again  proceed.  *'  Prompted  by  un* 
hallowed  curiosity,"  be  at  length  continued, 
^^  I  have  for  many  years  devoted  my  tune 
and  talents  to  the  study  of  necromancy,  and 
on  this  occasion  entered  into  a  compact  with 
the  demons  I  had  been  accustomed  to  ia-> 
Yoke,  to  convey  you  and  Bertha  from  your 
friends,  and  retain  you,  during  my  eiqi^ tence» 
in  a  state  of  preternatural  insensibility.  The 
conditions  on  which  I  obtained  their  inters 
ference,  have  involved  me  in  the  situation 
you  behold,  for  after  the  most  peifect  as- 
surance, on  their  part,  that  no  human  power 
could  break  through  the  obstacles  they  had 
opposed,  they  insisted  not  only  on  permission 
I 
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being  granted  to  all  who  should  venture  to 
contend  with  the  terrors  of  enchadtmeAt^  but 
that,  rf  contraiy  to  all  probability^  success 
siiould  attend  the  attempt^  the  result,  as  to 
myself,  should  rest  with  them.  This  result 
16  foefoi^  ye ;  the  motncnt  you  triumpbed^ 
^ant  knight,'^  addressing  himself  to  Sir 
I^bert,  ^^  was  to  me  the  commencement  of 
tntitterabb  agony ;  the  flames  of  hell  were 
instantly  lighted  up  in  this  bosom,  and  tfa^ 
instruments  of  my  imquity  zrt  now  dn^ging 
xoe  to  the  abyss  of  destruction. 

**Thus  have  the  malignanfc  purposcsof  these 
demons  been,  accomplished;  their  thim  for 
kucnan  blood :haa  boengratified  by  the  deatber 
of  all,  save  yourseif,  who  have  attempted 
the  fescue  of  innocence  and  beauty,  -and, 
tbongk  viewless  to  you,  I  see  tliem  now 
around ?nie  rgoictng  in  the  tortures  I  endure. 

•  ••  Never,  since  the  moment  I  tampered  with 
these  fiends,  has  peace  been  an  inmate  of  my 
brea3t ;  for  though,  shortly  after  the  d\s$^* 
p^ratlce  of  my  nephew,  I  entered  upon  the 
posscjjsion  v£  his  estates,  suspicion  resting  qjx 
my  chatactee:,  I  found  it  accessary  to  quit  the 
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<k)unty,  and  havittg  inftuetice'at  the  Coiirt  of 
the  late  king  Henry,  I  procured,  for  the  pur4 
poses  of  concealment,  not  only  a  licence  to 
slesurne  Aildther '  r^me,  l>tit,  at  the  same 
rittie,  obtained  a  graot  <>f  the  i^arddnship  of 
Rcteherter  Castle, 

**  To  yoo  western  turret,  for  niy  greater 
security,  I  transferred  the  sceiie  of  enchant** 
iilent,  and  having  witnessed  the  failure  of  sa 
mahy  valiant  knights,  I  dcenied  the  dissblii^' 
tion  of  this  work  of  sorcery  impossible.  Yotr, 
Sir  Egbert,  have  fatally  undeceived  mfe ;  I 
saw  and  recollected  ybur  person  as  you  j)asscd 
under  the  iarch  of  Gundulpli*s  Tower;  tin- 
wdnted  agitation  seized  my  frame,  and,  ab- 
ruptly retiring  as  you  advanced,  I  hastened 
^  hither  to  conceal  the  perturbation  which 
betrayed  me." 

It  was  with  extf^mfe  -difficulty,  and  not 
without  many  pauses  for  breath,  that  D« 
Neville  \iras  thus  ftr  enabled  to  proceed. 
Nature  appeared  almost  exhausted,  and 
iiiough  but  an  hour  tirfore  he  flourished  in 
^apparent  good  health,  ^u  i«cxtrnguishabte 
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flame  seemed  now   rapidly  cohsumiog  the 
powers  of  life. 

The  thr6e  jFriends  determined  to  ^wait  tho 
cipseof  this  aMrfal  sc^ne,  wi.<$hiog,  though  in 
vain,  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  and  the  re- 
morse of  their  wretched  adversary.  Though 
the  faculty  of  speech  retiurned  no  morei  the 
despair  which  still  sate  upon  ttie  features  of 
the  Constable,  formed  a  dreadful  index  oC 
the  mind  within,  and  which  nothing  but  the 
immediately  ensuing  circumstances,  indica- 
tive of  the  total  dereliction  of  heaven,  could 
possibly  have  aggravated.  On  the  approach 
of  bis  Confessor,  a  venerable  old  man,  with 
the  crucifix  clasped  between  his  hands,  and 
who  came  to  administer  the  consolations  of 
his  order,  the  tortures  of  De  Neville  increased, 
every  muscle  became  convulsed,  and.  spring-, 
ii^  furiously  on  his  feet,  he  uttered  a  loud 
shriek,  and  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  Death, 

Not  all  the  horrors  to  which  Sir  Egbert 
had  been  recently  subjected,  appeared  to  him 
tot  equal  the  present  event.  All,  except  the. 
terrified  Bertha,,  who  had  again  sank. iato  iv 
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State  of  inseRslhiliiy,  stood  8^>^tile«rs' and 
gazing  on  the  corse  of  De  Nevillei/  aftd  went 
minutes  liad  elapsed,  before  they  v^xc  suffi- 
ciently collected  to  act  either  for  themselves 
or  Bertha.  Th«  latter,  however,  soon  gave 
tokens  of  returning  ahiniation,  .apd  being 
conveyed  into  an  adjoining  apartnoent,  the 
assiduity  and  tenderness  of  her  faithful  lover, 
i^peedily  re-assured  and  composed  her  spirits. 

The  morning  had  now  dawned,  and  the 
sun  rising  over  the  sumn^its  of  the  adjacent 
bills,,  had  just  crimsoned  thebrpad  surface 
of  the  Med  way,  when  Sir  Egbert  anxious  to 
revisit  his  gallant  friends,  and  impart  the 
news  of  his  success,  proposed  to  Conrad  and 
Bertha  an  excursion  to  the  mansion  of  the 
Templars,  To  this  they  readily  agreed,  and 
were  just  issuing  from  the  ^stle,  whqn  the 
distant  sound  of  clarions  and  of  trumpets 
excited  their  attention.  Presently  was  seen 
on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Med  way,  and 
decorated  with  all  the  insignia  of  their  order, 
a  procession  of  the  Templars  wjth  their  ve* 
nerable  chief  at  their  head.  Their  appear- 
ance  was  truly    picturesque,   for  the  sua 


g^jKe4  lik^  ^re  from  their  steel  iHasquesy 
Ibrew  ^.vertiulion  tint  across  their  white 
tabids  ^>  yrfiikt  at  the  same  time  the  richly 

.  *  Ih/B  or4er  af  teutonic  knjglk^  wa?  instituted  in  th^. 
time  oC  tbe  Holy  War.  A  Gf  rmati  gentleman  at  Jeru€2|w 
lem,  coramlsferating  his  countrymen  who  came  thither  in 
^votion^  made  his  house  their  wceptack :  afterwards  he 
erected  a  chapel  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whence  they  werQ 
also,  called  Marian  Knights.  With  him  other  Germany 
itnhed,  and  enCreasing,  they  undertook  the  military  em- 
ployment of  the  Templars,  In  119a  they  elected  Henry 
B'affot  their  first  ma^r,  an^  the  fallowing  year  were  con- 
firmed  by  Pope  Celcstine  III.  under  the  title  of  Teutonic 
knights  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin*  They^ 
«awdd  poverty y  obedience,  and  charity,,  and  adopted  th© 
mle  of  St.  Augustine,  Tlieir  hajj»it  was  white,  with  a, 
red-cross  sewed  pn  the  left  shqulder.  They  erected  an 
hospital  at  Acon^  but  after  that  city  was  taken  by  Sala. 
dinc^  they  remavid  iato  Ge{m-iay^  under  Hermannus 
their  grand  raa^ter^  oa  whopa^  in  the  year  12^9^  the  Emw 
peror  Frederick  II.  and  Popp  Hojioriu^  III.  bestowed 
Fnrssia' ;  which  having  cortquefed  and  converted  from  Pa* 
^sm;  th«y  built  tkexrity  et  Murianbuigh  in  the  yeau 
1-34P,  ^d  tjieue  fij^ed  the  residence  of  their  great  master^ 
till  ill  1525,  Albert  of  ' Srandenburgh^  the  last  greafmas- 
ttr,  ^ade  a  solemn  renunciation  of  the  order,  and  became 
ffcriatory  ta  Sigivi*<wa>  fm^  king  of  Polaad,  who  created 
this  All?ert  first  4^kp.of  Prussia.  But  some  of  the  knights 
disgusted  with  this  action,  elected  another  gieat  master^, 
J^ari'  WoifgMg^  and  retired  mto  Germany,  where  they' 
no«^  reside],  41^  the  yoi^zigec  son!  of  German  princes^ 
being  for  the  mast  p?irt  received  iuto  this  ordcr^  jive  i^ai^ 
gVeJirreputktiori^*     '  -'      .      . 
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M^attfrrt<:i<i  Sir  E^rt  th^  having  le*rnt  fegr 
various  persons  from  the  Tcwn,  too  rtspect* 
il^le  OQt  far  be  cmditedy  of  his  mgokx  suo 
cess,  they  h«d,  after  waiting  illr  Atght  imp*f 
tiently  for  mforw^i^mw  iaMncdiatdy  set  out 
to  co&gr^ulate  hjoi  on  (be  ewnt^  asi^  to  ret 
conduct  hiiA  io  triunaph  to  the  Tempk; 

Sir  'E^^qtU  after  makiiig  bis  acknowledge 
ments  for  their  great  courtesy  and  kindoesfl^ 
i^quQsted  them  to  dismount,  and.pnetediog 
them  to  the  state  aparlinsQt  found .  altesdf 
assembled  there  many  of  the  principak  xnfaai^ 
bitants  of  the  town,  who,  like  the  Templars, 
hsd  hastened  tx)  express  their  admiration^  of 
the  prowess  and:  gocxl  fortune  of  oyc  g&llaiill 
Knigitt.  idUBiong  these.  Sir  Egbert  pevceivaA 
^.exaJL  whsr  bad  the  night  befoseiiaeeiipre^nt^ 
at  the  magni6cent  baequet,  and  to  whom  hci 
aould  Qot  WiDid  expressing  his  astomshmeiiff 
that  they  could  be  induced  taa&fetond  ttf>dtf 
such  an  occasion,^  and  be  able  with  suchP 
apparent  happiness^  to  p^rtak^^  of  ji  np^j^ 
5' 
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liable  to  be  interrupwd  by  such  horrible  oc- 
currences. Tbejr  fepliedi  that  the  express 
wish  of  the  Constable,  and  th^ir  own  curi- 
oJiiy  to  Vitfw  4  stranger  so;  biave  and  adven- 
turous, would  account'foV  their  attendance } 
and  xHa  with  regard  to  the  dreadful  appari- 
ttoth  the  recoikctioQ  of  which  wobld  haunt 
them  to  the  last  moment  of  their  Iives>  \t 
tras  altogether  unprecedented  and  unex- 
pected, for  on  preceding  similar  occasions, 
as  soon  as  midnight  had  arrived  a  bell  tolled 
by  order  of  the  Constable,  on  which  the 
CPOfipany  immediately  left  the  castle>  wh?Ist 
a  confidential  servant  of  De  Welden*s  ap- 
peared ready  to  conduct  the  stranger  to  that 
part  of  the  western  turret  whence  his  attempt 
was  ^o  commence.   .  ! 

.  Sir  Egbert  appeared  satisfied  with  this  tx^ 
planation,  and  turning. to  his  friends>  who 
i9ttc  impatient  to  learn  the  nature  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  he  had  encountered, 
be  related  to  them  the  events  of  the  preceding 
vight,  on  concluding  which  he  presented 
Conrad  and  Bertha.  The  attention  of  the 
company  was  immediately  fixed  on  these 
amiaUe  young  people.    The  figure  of  Bertha 


was  tall  and.  elegant,  her  eyes  were  dark  and 
full  of  lustre,  and  her  features  finely  formed, 
and  of  the  gtecian  cast,  spoke  not  only  the 
tender  sensibility  of  her  heart,  but  disclosed 
the  possession  of  a  mind  cultivated  in  na 
common  degree.  A  bljash  stifl^vsod  her  coun-^ 
tenance  as  she  caught  the  observation  of  the 
knights,  and)  reclining  upoi>.. Conrad,  she  hid 
her  confusion  beneath  her,  vdU 

To  divert  an  admiration  so  evidently  op- 
pressive to  its  fair  object,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  himself  and 
the  company.  Sir  Egbert  requested  of  Conrad 
that  he  would  indulge  them,-  as  far  as  he  was 
able,  with  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
particulars  which  took  place  on  that  evening, 
which  had  so  unexpectedly,  ,and  for  such  a 
length  of  time^  immured  tbem  in  a  living 
tomb.  :  :.- 

^*  You  may  recollect,^  my  friend,*'  said 
Conrad,  instantly  stepping  forward,  ^*  that 
on  the  evening  you  allude  to.  Bertha  and  my- 
self, invited  by  the  serenity  and  beauty  of  ao 
autumnal  sky,  had  gone  forth  to  enjoy  a 
ramble  on  the  banks  of  the  r^id  trout  stream, 
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*rhteh  Windfe  atifOrtg  tfefc  hills  of  K-^^^-^gHnm. 
Absbfbed  in  a  very  iritertfetmg  cortvcbkion, 
*fe  had  lAadvertently  Windwed  to  'fer^  that 
^cn  t^te  su'n,  sittkiftg  bdcw  the  horiton, 
t^arflid  us  to  retiirn,  oiJr  distance  from  hoirie 
^as  su<*,  thit  before  we  hacd  retraced  one 
third  of  our  way,  the  shades  of  night  over* 
tooktis.  To  add  to  ottr  distress*  the  atmos- 
phere assumed  a  iMtrfng  and  tempestuous 
appearance,  and  the  wind  rising,  howled 
fdtrfuify  iiirough  thfe  chasms  imd  caVerns  of 
the  mountains.  In  this  situation,  uncertain 
whether  we  were  pursuing  the  right  path> 
and  ahlrioilBly  on  the  watch  to  discover  sonte 
peasant  or  cottage  light  through  the  gloom, 
l^yhic^,  owing  to  a  thick  mist,  completely 
disguised  tht  featurfes  of  the  scenery,  we  in- 
*c*unfarily  Itngercki  ^some  time,  when,  on 
^passing  by  an  mvenc^  on  the  left^  and  which 
led  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  we  saw^^ 
directly  before  xis,  and,  apparently,  at  no 
great  'distance,  a  steady  blue  light  It  shone 
lilite  a  ball  of  fire,  aind,  though  the  storm 
.^ill  soonded  in  our  ears»  burnt  in  majestic 
rtpcae.  '     .       > 

^^Surprised,  yet  delighted  at  the  sight,  from 
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the  expectation  of  acquiring  the  a$si$taniceof 
a  giiii^ej  iOTi  at  lea$t,  ft  shelter  from  the 
n^bty  we  instantly  endeavoured  to  reach  the 
spot  it  issued  from.  To  our  great  mortifi- 
totioD^  however,  when  We  had  proceeded  a 
considerable  Way  up  the  glen,  it  receded,  and 
becoming  pate  and  indistinct,  at  length  va- 
nished. Our  situation  was  now  infinitely 
hrare  discouraging  than  before;  flanked  by 
lofty  bills,  over  which  the  tempest  brpke 
with  inicocnmon  fury,  what  little  light  we 
bad  been  cbecred  with  on  n:K>re  open  ground^ 
was  no^  entirdy  cut  (^,  and  we  were  enve-* 
loped  in  the  darkness  of  midnight.  Had  I 
been  alone,  I  should  have  fdt  nothing  but  an 
eager  curiosity  to  discover  the  origin  of  this 
Hngular  meteor,  but  Bertha,  trembling  and 
alarmed,  and  exposed,  through  my  inatteh- 
tion*  to  all  the  inclemency' of  the  weather, 
caBed  forth  the  most  distressing  emotions. 
Inwardly  I  execrated  the  folly  which  had  Jed 
me,  Tegardlcss  of  tny  tender  companion^  to 
pursue  an  object,  which  seemed  only  meant 
to  allure  and  to  deceive. 

"  Though  entertaining  little  or  no  hope 
•F  extticatficig  oaiselves  until  the  mormng 
Ma 
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should  break,  I  was  endeavouririg  to  re-ahi- 
mate  the  spirits  of  Bertha,  when  the  same 
delusive  light,  though  not.  in  its  former  si^ 
tiiation^  again  glowed  beside  us.  It  had  as* 
siimed  a  closer  position  on^  pur  right,  ana 
seemed  fixed  near  the  summit  of  an  accUvityi 
up  whose  sides  was  just  discbverablei^'by  thd 
faint  illumination  it  flung  across  the  valley,  a 
narrow  pathway.  After  some  hesitation,  and 
notwithstanding  our  late  experience,  we  once 
more  resolved  to' trust  thii  treacherous  guide> 
and  entering  on  the  path,  which  wound 
through  some  brushwood  at  the  bottom; 
began  the  ascent.  The  orb  of.  fire  burnt 
clear  and  stationary,  every  now  and  then 
emitting  sparks  of  the  utmost  radiance,  un- 
til we  had  nearly  attained,  what,  we  sup- 
posed, the  elevation  it  was  fixed  t)n.  I  thea 
became  uncertain  whether  we  could  with 
safety  advance,  a  doubt  which  was  speedily 
removed,  however,  by  the  globe  rising  slowly 
from  the  ground,  and,  with  inconceivable 
sublimity  and  beauty,  mounting  into,  and 
at  length  disappearing,  .in  the  upper  regions 
of  the  atmosphere. 

We  stood  gazing,  hopeless  and  astonished^ 


OQ  the  asceDcUiig  meteor,^ .  expecting  (to  be 
^aij;^  iavplved  ia  utter  dxurkness,  but  wi^re 
Bgrcej^t>ly  undeceived,  pn  withdrawing  our 
att^c^tion  from  its  flight j  to  observe^  ;at  a 
^hprt  di^jtaace.  before  usj  the  mgutb'pf  a 
lat^f  cavern,  from,  whence  appealed.  t^:is$\i^ 
ft.kiod  of  Qjagic  day  light.  It  was  a^  softened 
Iwtfpf  4  QV^^i^n)  between  the  refulgence  /pf 
jioon.find  the  ^endei:  gr^ey  of  twilight^  a  hu; 
Iseavtepys  a/s  tiiat  which>  on  some  cloqdie^$ 
evening,  the  moon  difiytses  through  a  bp5¥ef 
of  roses,  when  her  silver  sleeping  on  the  turf, 
fioem^  tinted  with  a  maiden's  blu^H, 

**  On  enteriag  this  cave  our  wOoder  v/^ 
excited  to  a  'high  iHtich,  by  thcfii^gularnoiMg^ 
nificence  which  reigned  around..  T^er.eidos 
and  ivpoC  wer^Jinediwtth  gold  and  lapis  la? 
^ulh.and  a.  riqhly  jembrPidered  cuttaia  of  car* 
patipn  potaM.red  silk  hung  at  some  distance 
beyood, the  entrance,  from  the  cieling  to  the 
floPr.  Tbrougji  this  was  transmitted  the 
UtturiousfcpIoUned Jigbt,  and  whilst  we  were 
admiring  the  fescinatingtefiect,  tones  of  the 
ftweetest  music  roaiupon  tlpe  air,;anld.the  cur* 
tain,  gently  agi tiled,  flew  back. op^ithersidei 
disclosing  a  8ceno:of  onpatailckd,8ptendojiir.  » 
H3 
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,  ^^  Oft  a  throne  of  gold  liigMy  Wr^ht;  site 
a  female  of  the  most  dazisliHg  beattty ;  ^  cp*- 
ronet  of  pearls  confined  her  aub«¥nlittfrj  and 
the  festoons  of  herccdnopy  were  on  feSch  sMe 
upheld  by  two  nytaphs,  in  dhihtts-only 
teferior  to  herself.  Several  young  gifte,  light 
and  elegant  as  the  Houris*  of  a  Mahokwtait 
paradis0»  W6re  st^ndrhg  at  the  fiot  df  tb# 
throile,  and  in  the  hmds  of  celdssal;  figures 
of  ma«sygold,  burat  lustres  of  th^-ifitoai ex- 
quisitely tijited  light. : 

'*  Gracefully  rising  ifr^na  her  ^tMCy  At 
lovely  queen  descended  to  receive  us,  and 
cbmmanding  her  attendants  to  prepare  re« 
fjreskiiients^  requested  us  to  repose  upoa 
a  couch  soft  as  the  eider's  down.  Scared 
had  we  accepted  this  invitationy  t*ah  Iw 
liymphs,  who  seemed  to  execute  her  wishes^ 
with  the  rapidity,  of  lightning,  p»e«eiitdd  uis^ 
in  vases  of  chrystal,  emulating  tbe^riiiiaacy 
of  the  diamond,  and  which  were  wreatlked 
with  the.  blossoms  of  the  almond  and  ]^ 
rose,  the  most  delipious  wines  of  .S<:l)fm2* 
In  a&talixour  weplaced  tiiie  tempiifig  poison 
to  our  lips ;  we  drank,  and  instj^Mly  daeh 
object  became  coiifpiedi.a:  mist  oyer^^mad 


IM^i{^&  W4l^>  fiikd  my  ears ;  a  s^i^satioa  of 
f lltr««iei  )«Qg^9r  ^.nd  %^9itnesA  ^ucceedec},  wd, 
Ift  *  fi^vif  ijftinijtci},  psFcqRtipn  aod  coji^ciQus? 
<^f^  .^UPg^b^^f  .^^Hqg-rrl  recollect  no^hiRg 
fviethfsr»  yntil  t^e  tno^s^i^t  I  ^db^e^d  ypju  9,04 
Bertha  in  Ihe  .Q(>pl)$fii(6d  tjur^f^t  of  Gu^dulplx'^ 
Tower/' 

.  T)sm  m  3W^  ba4  «^p9f4  w?cc  thi.s  Ma-r 
gul»r  s^§m  p/:pvifre,d,  neither  Coor^i  ikv  hj4 
fw*  qop)pftpiQi>jt  ^ould  9t  firsfe  credit}  it  apt 
piiaped  |q  tbero  life?  tte  ^?»m  9^  a  few  liPH5!» 
and  had,  it  not  been  for  repeated  assuranccflj^ 
and  the  relation  of  events  which  had  taken 
{ilaC^ia  Ihf  i(it?i?itn,  nothti^  probacy  coyld 
have  conyinped  t||^ip»  ^hat  ^h^^  4  por^ipn  of 
ttme  M  reftUy  pfts^i4. .  Their  appqu-aqce, 
indjcejj,  wji^i  911  p|:y«ct  of  eqftftl  wqndcr  ty 
Sir  Egijei*  and  thff  qpmfi*?*-  Tiwe,  ^filidl 
produces  a  gradual  and  perpefu^l  c}^|^f}gf  o^ 
all  things  subjected  to  the  usual  laws  of  ex- 
iflitl^ce,  t^afii^peas^tg  9Bfrafc?4ft  lt»s  pscster- 
rmtiwal  mstijpgf ;  the  |)h6&9$[H^  9f  iife  M 
i^^n  0.P^n46dt  an4  t^ugj^  the  fifincipip  f>f 
yits(lUy  s$iH  existed,  i^l^  in  so  dpromnt  ^ 
sti^,  jh%$  ()vf  attrjtio}i.^pd  <spD§s9Men|  ^ecjy 
M  4 
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of  the  material  system  no'  longer  proc^dcd. 
Conrad  and  Bertha,  in  fact,  awoke  from 
their  state  of  enchantment,  precisely  in  the 
same  situation,  with  regard  to  their  meutd 
and  physical  progress  in  life,  which  they  ex- 
asted  under  at  the  moment  previous?  to  the 
fcoiiimencement  of  their  torpor.      *      :  .  /  •/ 

Curiosity  being  now  gratified  on  both 
sides,  Sir  Egbert  rose  to  accompany  the 
Templars  on  <heir  return,  and  Conrad,  after 
giving  thp  necessary- directions  relative  to  hi$ 
deceased  uncle,  joined  them  with  the  lovely 
fiertba;  • 

/''Oil  their  arrival  at  the  Temple, -the  whol^ 
p^fty  hastened  forward  to  make  their  fervettt 
iacknowlcdgments  at  the  altar  of- that  Power, 
Whb,  in  a  manner  so-  miraculous,  had  proi- 
tected  our  hero-fromthe  dangers  which  lately 
ifurrounded  hiiih .  -  -   --  - 

"  The  moment  'thlj^*  pious  duty  had  been 
performed,  Sir  Egl3tert  flew  'upon  the  wings 
of  love  and  hope,  in  -  search  of  the  cottage 
bf  Matilda.  It  ^was  about  the  same  hour  as 
on  the  preceding  ihbrning,    when  he   ap'^ 


preached  the  vista  ki  the  woodj  he  paused 
ihr  an  instant  as  be  passed  the  cooseCTated 
^rove,  and  then,  hurrying  up  the  Mvcnxio, 
looked  round,  with  an  almost  breatbfess  iii)^ 
patience,  for  the  lowly  habitation,  which 
•concealed  the  object  of  his  wishes/ 

-  At  length,  ^fter  tracing  a  path  which 
<^ound  obliquely  on  the  rights  and  for  some 
distance  through  the  thickest  part  of  the 
i<wood,  he  abruptly  entered  upon  an  open 
piece  of  ground,  tastefully  decorated  with 
flowering  shrubs  and  small  plantations.  In 
-tte  centre  of  this  retired  spot,  and  almost 
^iiadowcd  by  some  moss-grown  oak«,  stood 
the  cottage  of  Matilda.  A  stream  of  the 
clearest  water  ran  gurgling  by  its  side,  which, 
after  frequent  meanders,  washed  the  base  of 
^  steep  rock  in  front,  on  whose  brow  hung 
the, shivered  fragment  of  a  saxon  fortress. 

Sir  Egbert  surveyed  the  scene  with  emo- 
tions of  mingled  anxiety  and  delight,  with 
the  eager  expectation  of  once  more  beholding 
liis  beloved  Matilda.  The  sun  shone  bright 
upon  the  pointed  casements  ^of  her  little 
cottage,  whose' sides  were  neirfy  covered  by 

3        ' 
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the  ii^tcarwoven  ^«^drils  of  th»  woodbine  w4 
the  Yimi  whils^t  s^  su&ufe  citfl  pf  sis^K^,  i»5i- 
ceading  from  the  Twfj  ai^Beupcfid  tb^t.  its 

That  th^  infermitien  b$i  ?P8VfT«i:  SW»W 
aSbrd  considerable  pleasure.  Sir  Egbert  was 
j^^ll  coftyipcifdj^  but  ;wh8thpr,|be  ^u^p  he 
bA(]  tc^  plead  would  mset  ^  »i9«ildr  .WCBpti9#f 
V{*s,  h^  felt,  ext-r^p^y  upe«t«[9.  .  K^fli- 
Jecting,  however,  thf  l^s^  wqr4s  pf  M.4MW»> 
#S  tl^fy  parted  th$  pf§f:e(JiQg  ISPfflings  bfs 
became  more  ftssyr^ ;  *^  did  sbff  eot  ^jiy/* 
be  e^jclaimecj  aloud,  *^^lidi  ^h?  ihMj  Sftjr  ^^hp 
should  be  ^qxious  f^r  piy  aafety-r-tb^t^  ^ 
«bpul4  rejoice  if  to-i^prrpw*^  siin  ^jEtPH}^ 
guid?  mp  tP  hpr  cott^^.'* 

Asb«  uttfre4th^j,  tj^edporof  tbe^pJtegp 
opening,  Matilda  appears d  bcft>rc  bun  3  sj^ 
was  dressed  as  when  be  first  saw  her,  and, 
wiib  b^r  lii^tle  bi^kpt.  q^  b«  afjpfi,  wgs  pro- 
f:q^ipg  across  the  green,  lA^^rcb  Pf  flpw^^'i^ 
fer  ths  grove,  wben,  pffceiwag  Sir  i;^)«|, 
A  shriek  of  surprise  esc^ed  b^r  lips.  P^jubt;- 
fijl  wHetlier  sbfi  b^bdd  .thi$  ^pp^fition  or  tb^ 
real  fmo^  pf  b^r  lover,  «bfi  s^pod,  fpran  iq* 
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stant^  fixed  in  apprehension  and  wonder. 
The  supporting  arm  of  Sir  Egbert,  however, 
soon  convinced  her  of  his  actual  existence, 
and  a  smile  of  joy  and  gratulation  imme- 
diately lighted  up  those  features,  which  a 
moment  before  had  been  the  seat  of  anxiety 
and  fear.  Too  ingenuous  to  conceal  feelings, 
the  dictates  of  nature  and  of  pure  affection, 
her  emotions,  on  learning  the  success  of  Sir 
Egbert,  and  the  purport  of  his  present  visit, 
were  such  as  to  convince  him  he  possessed 
the  heart  he  sighed  for. 

With  the  most  artless  expressions  of  re- 
gard, the  offspring  of  innocence  and  love, 
whilst  a  blush  kindling  on  her  cheeks,  and 
the  dewy  lustre  of  her  eyes,  spoke  unutterable 
things,  she  gently  yielded  to  the  pleadings 
of  a  passion,  alike  fervent  and  sincere.  . 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Templars,  and  in  the 
presence  of  their  mutual  friends,  were  soon 
after  united  the  hands  of  Sir  Egbert  and  Ma* 
tiJda,  of  Conrad  and  Bertha.  In  their  lives 
they  were  lovely,  and  their  descendants  still 
cherish  the  memory  of  their  virtues  and  their 
unbn. 
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•— Quando  nel  del  parcan  le  stelle 
Tutto  gioioso  a  suo  magion  tornav^  } 
£'n  compagnia  delle  nove  sorellc^ 
Celesti  versi  con  disio  cantava. 

POLITIANO^ 

When  evening^s  star  its  milder  lustre  lends. 
The  wanderer  to  his  cheerful  home  retires^' 

There  every  muse  his  lov'd  return  attends, 
And  generous  aims,  and  heavenly  verse  inspires^ 

RoscoE« 


Of  the  piece5  which  compose  this  number^ 
the  second  and  the  third  have  been  contri- 
buted by  my  friends. 

The  poem  on  Content^  which,  if  friend- 
ship deceive  me  not,  is  entitled  to  no  small 
praise,  both  for  its  versification  and  Us  sen- 
timent, is  the  production  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
Drake,  B.  D.  to  whom,  in  my  second  vo- 
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]ume»  I  have  already  been  indebted  for  an 
elegant  translation  of  a  satire  of  Horace. 

The  J^ftzn  to  Zcphrif  ^tt  ttfrftten  by  a 
Lady,  whose  name  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
irention,  but  «^lH3ee  t?t5t?  aift!  talents  will,  I 
have  no  douibt,  from  thi&  specimen,  be  .very 
favourat^Iy  ^preciated  by  t:l>e  readsc 
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T©  FANCY. 


Auditis  ?   An  me  ludit  amabilis 
Insania?— 

HoRATIUS, 


I* 

O  Nymph  of  magic  power  possei^ti 
To  light  the  poets  youthful  breastt 
To  bid  the  fire-clad  tiiought  arise 
And  dare  to  claim  her  native  skies. 
Who  lov'st  to  roam  the  haunted  glade^ 
Mid  Tadmor^s  falling  domes  to  stray, 
Or  on  lone  TenerifTs  summit  laid 
With  Fiction  wake  the  thrilling  lay  ( 
O  quick  descend  su^^ort  the  straiiL 
Thro'  all  the  theme  unbcmnded  reiga 
And  pierce  the  depths  of  thought. 
Whither  from  Terror^'S  wic^  store, 
Or  simple  Nature^s  varied  teiPe^ 
Clad  in  her  wild-Wood  g«rb,    tJbc  fojPcefdl 
scene  be  brought^ 
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2. 

O  tell  me  from  what  air-CFOwn*d  steep. 
Thou  view*st  the  world  of  waters  deep. 
And  listen'st  to  the  howling  wave 
That  foaming  beats  the  shell-hung  cavejf 
Or  on  what  rock's  rude^clifted  side. 
Mid  storm  and  tempest  you  reside ; 
Say,  do  thy  footsteps  ever  fail 
Where  rich  in  perfume  steals  the  gale. 
Where  winds  the  fretted  stream  along. 
Thro*  the  green  grove  her  murm'ring  song  ? 
O  tell  me  where  at  purple  dawn 
To  taste  the  d^wy  breath  of  morn,. 
Or  where  at  eve's  encrimson'd  ray. 
Thou  wont  the  woodland  wild  to  stray ! 

S-:  :  •.•■.' 

Say,  rov'st  thou  whereat  twilight  brown. 
Yon  antique. halls,  with  moss  o'ergrown, 
Frown  o'er  the  deep-retiring  vale? 
There  still  the  pilgrim  chaunts  the  talc 
Of  high-pil'd  feast  aiid.  pageantry. 
Of  tournament  and  revelry. 
Of  domes  that  shook  with  sudden  sound 
Of  mirthful  peers  assembled  round. 
While  loud  the  minstrel  'gan  to  sing. 
And  warbling  swept  the  lyric  strings — 


Now,,  ^neath  the  moon's  cool  stfeanly  light. 
That  breaks  between  the  clouds  of  night, 
When  the  deep  blast,  loud^sbrieking,  bears 
On  its  pale  wings  the  dead  of  years. 
Blue-shielded  WafTtOfs  ftash  along. 
Oft  seen  your  age-struck  walls  among, 
Arms  clash,  as  intermits  the^  storm, 
And  dimly-frowning  floafs  the  pale  unfinished 
form.  . 

Should  luckless  Love,  or  pining  Care^t 
Or  Poverty,  whose  bouom  bftre 
Contemns  the  northern  wind^ 
Should  fhese,  or  wOf'^e  than  the^,  afrest 
And  chill  with  hopeless  view§  my  breast. 
Be  thou  the  cure  assigned; 
Whilst  thou  aft  nigh,  no  fears  shall  daunt, 
No  cares  molest  my  secret  haunt, 
Near^  yonder  mouldVing  tower. 
Where  oft  a»  siresmstbe  ercmng  slar. 
Borne  oti  thy  daring  wings  «far. 
O'er  nie  ttie  lightsf  of  song;  their  btet  illu* 
sions  pour. 
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On  CONTENT, 


Qui  bene  latuit,  bene  vixit# 


O'er  the  wide  world,  while  busy  mortals  rpam. 
To  search  for  pleasures  uuenjoyed  at  home^ 
Who,  slaves  to  passion^  dread  to  be  alone, 
And  seek  for  company  to  shun  their  ownf 
Let  me,  remote  from  public  toil  and  strife. 
Praise  the  mild  blessings  of  a  private  life, 
Where  lost  in  silence  of  sequestec'd  shades^ 
No  care  corrodes,  no  calumny  invades ! 
But  where  the  hours  fly  free  and  unconfin'd. 
And  leave  no  stings  of  conscious  guilt  behind. 

Let  bold  Ambition  rear  his  lofty  head, 
The  slippery  path  of  gilded  greatness  tread. 
Or  sordid  Avarice  o'er  wide  oceans  stroll, 
And  search  for  wealth  beneath  the  northern  pole  ;. 
Calm  and  content  within  this  peaceful  seat, 
I  spurA  the  glittering  baubles  of  the  Great'; 
View  unconcerned  the  venal  Statesman's  namfc> 
Now  sink  inglorious,  or  now  rise  in  fame. 
By  nature  form'd  unfit  for  power  or  place«. 
I  court  no  honours,,  tho'  I  dread  disgrace^ 


Hid  from  the  world,  unknowing  ancJ  unknown^ 
I  ^eek  no  other  {rraises  than  my  own^ 
Heedless  to  catch  the  breath  of  public  fame. 
And  only  cautious  of  avoiding  blame. 
Here,  mid  the  silent  sh^de^  and  midnight  gloom,' 
With  books  I  trace  the  sculptured  spoils  of  Ronie^ 
R-ange  thro*^  the  sacre*d  stores  of  ancient  tirties,* 
And  revel  o'er  the  scenei  of  clissic  cliriieg. 

Let  daring  Mortals  run  life's  rugged  race, 
And  strive  the  gaindidates  for  wealth  or  place,  * 
Me  ^hall  the  charihs  of  huniible  station  please, 
A  learned  leisure,  and  a  grateful  ease, 
Where. te'mpe rate  Kour^  ensure  the  cheerful  day. 
Where  frolic  Mirth,  and  attic  Humour  play. 
Where  sweet  Content  and  candid  Truth  preside,* 
And  heartfelt  Joy  to  heaven  itself  a;llied. 

With  e^ual  hope  l'  view  th^  Circling  surt 
In  rapid  course  to  either  tropic  run ; 
For  me  soft  zephyrs  fen  the  waving  trees, 
Foi  me  waft  odours  on  each  genial  breeze, 
For  me  the  sun  matures  the  fertile  fields, 
For  m€  rich  autumn  arlJ  her  treasure  yields, 
Nor  leSs  delighted  when  keen  winter's  blast 
In  frozen  fetters  binds  the'  trackless  waste. 
Pleas'd  with  the  scenes  that  in  succession  rise,- 
Each  rival  season  ^hh  new  beauty  vies  j 
For  me  kind  Nature  varying  all  her  charms, 
Alike  when  winter  chills,  6r  summer  warrtis, 
t 
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Tho'  placM  by  heaven  within  this  cairn  repose. 
My  heart  still  bleeds,  still  feels  for  other's  woes. 
My  bosom  beats  and  glows  with  honest  fire, 
Whan  Albion's  sons  on  Egypt's  plains  expire  i 
When  the  brave  mariner  with  wild  surprise, 
Views  the  sharp  rock,  and  death  before  his  eyes. 
Or  scorch'd  by  flames,  alas !  more  dreadful  Sight, 
The  gallant  heroes  sink  in  endless  night. 
■From  such  sad  scenes  tho'  not  less  safe  I  dwell 
Than  holy  hermit  in  his  lonely  cell, 
Yet  while  I  'scape  thes?  ills  to  others  known, 
Still  my  heart  bleeds  for  sorrows  not  her  own. 

Let  wretched  mortals  shake  with  conscious  dread. 
When  peals  the  thunder  o'er  their  guilty  head^ 
Fearless  I  see  the  waving  meteors  fly,  * 
The  livid  lightnings  flash  along  the  sky. 
Or  view  the  Comet  with  portentous  blaze, 
Round  the  wide  ether  dart  his  baneful  rays. 

Mid  softer  scenes  my  peaceful  spirit  xoves, 
And  sighs  for  truth  in  Maudlin's  learned  g^roves  » 
Safe  in  the  shelter  of  whose  sylvan  shade. 
Come,  meek  Religion,  lend  thy  genial  aid ; 
Wrapt  in  thy  awful  truths  iio  doubts  distresSj^ 
No  jealous  fears  disturb  my  calm  recess. 

Thus  let  me  live,  within  these  cloistered  piles^ 
Unmov'd  by  Grandeur,  or  by  Flattery,'s  smiles; 
Free  from  those  follies  which  mankind  dividey 
The  sister  sins  of  passion  and  of  pride, 
I 
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More  solid  joys  attend  one  private  hour 
Than  days  of  vain  parade  or  shew  of  power. 

Oft  as  o'er  life's  pass'd  scenes  my  fancy  strays, 
And  views  the  short-liv'd  dreams  of  youth tul  days. 
Glad  to  hav«  'scap'd  from  midst  the  giddy  throng, 
And  shunn'd  the  snaies'of  Pleasure's  syren  song, 
I  quit  the  world  and  all  its  tempting  toys, 
To  seek  in  solitude  mcire  real  joys. 
And  raptur'd  view  the  passing  train  of  years 
Roll  undisturb'd  by  fruitless  hopes  or  fears. 

Maudlin  Coll.  Oxon.  Jan.  26,  1802. 
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To  ZEPHYR, 

pK  MADINO  DR.  CHORLEr$  ADDRESS  TO  Tlf^ 
EOLIAN  HAR?. 


Those  plaintive  strains,  roild  Zephyr,  hcar^ 
Unfold  thy  light,  thy  airy  wings, 

Touch  for  the  Poet's  raptured  ear. 

Oh  swei^tly  touch  yon  mournful  strings. 

^gain  ijiay  thy  soft  breath  inspire 
The  lays  to  tender  sadness  true. 

As  sweeping  o?er  the  trembling  wire 
Still  pensive  tlioughts  thy  sounds  renew. 

Yet  there  not  long,  kind  Zephyr,  dwell. 
Thy  melancholy  miirqiurs  cease. 

Bring  liveljer  notes  from  Fancy's  cell. 
And  SQoth  the  soften'd  mind  to  peace. 

ph  cpm?8  and  gaily  hover  round 

Whilst  glows  the  sultry  noon  of  day; 

ph  whilst  thy  airy  pinions  sound, 
^vyeet  Zephyr  cool  the  fervid  ray. 
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And  when  the  Regent  of  the  night 
Shall  rise  yon  fleecy  clouds  betweeny 

And  clothe  in  pure  and  silvery  light 
The  straw-rooft  cot  and  village  green. 

Then,  gentle  Zephyr,  be  thou  there. 

Then  playful  float  in  wanton  rings. 
Steal  from  the  flowers  their  perfumes  rare. 

And  shed  them  from  thy  fragrant  wings. 

And  bring  to  the  delighted  ear. 

The  nightingale's  impassioned  song, 
Wildly  melodious,  loudly  clear. 

Pour  the  enchanting  notes  along. 

So  may  thy  sweetly-varied  hours 
Breathe  rapture  bland  and  frolic  glee, 

And  Flora  mid  her  favourite  bowers 
Fresh  roses  twine  for  Love  anil  Thee. 
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Eack  man  that  lives,  according  to  his  powre. 
On  what  he  Iqvcs  bestowes  an  idle  howre; 
liist«ad  Qf  hound*  that  make  the  wooded  hils 
Talke  in  a  hundred  voyces  to  the  riky 
I  like  the' pleasing  cadence  of  a  line 
Strucke  by  the  concert  of  the  sacred  Nine. 

Browne's  Brit.  Past.  B.2.  Song  4, 


The  interesting  publication  of  Mr.  Dun- 
steroa  the  Prima  Slamifia  of  Paradise  Lost, 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  productions  of  an  old  and  almost  for- 
gotten poet.  The  Translation  of  the  Divine 
Weeks  and  Works  of  Du  Bartas*^  by  Jo* 

*  William  de  Saluste  du  Bartas^  a  French  poet  in  the 
$ixteisoth  century,  was  employed  by  Henry  IV.  in  £ng. 
l^nd»  Penmark  and  Scotland,  and  commanded  a  company 
of  hprse  in  Gascony,  under  marechal  de  Marignon.  He 
was  a  Calvintst,  and  died  1590,  aged  46,  learing  several 
poems.  The  most  known  among  which  are :  La  Semaine^ 
pu  h  Creation  du  Monde ;  Judith^  and  the  Battle  qf  I'vty^ 
VftnfcyW«nry  IV.  1590. 

L'Advopat's  Dictioiiaiy« 
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SUVA  Sylvester,  was  in  part  published  in 
the  year  1598,  and  reprinted  and  completed 
in  1605.  Since  that  period  three  editions  in 
quarto,  and  as  many  in  folio  have  appeared^ 
tvhose  rapid  succession*  evidently  proves  the 
popularity  and  esteem^  which  the  author 
once  enjoyed  among  his  contemporaries. 
The  folio,  however,  bearing  the  date  of 
1 64 1,  was  the  last  which  the  public  called 
for,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Sylvester  and  his  Translations  were 
apparently  merged  in  complete  oblivion. 

To  the  malignant  attj^ck  on  the  reputation 
of  Milton  by  Lauder,  in  1750,  they  were  in* 
debted,  it  is  true>  for  a  transient  resuscita- 
tion, but  it  was  not  until  after  a  second  re- 
pose of  half  aceptury,.th^t  they  revisited  the 
realms  of  Uglu  in  such  ^  form  as  tp  arrest  at- 
tention. In  the  elegant  little  work  of  Mr. 
Dunster,  though  the  primary  object  be  to 
prove  the  judicious  use  which  Milton  -made 
of  Sylvester's  bulky  volume,  a  secondary  one 
has  been  to  select  vyhat  the  Editor,  not  im- 


•  Viz.  i^o«,  x^">  »^»3>  Q«arto.     i«*i,  1633,  1641, 
Folio. 
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properly,  terms,  The  Beauties  of  Sylvester''^ 
pu  Bartas. 

No  production  of  our  elder  poetry,  is, 
perhaps,  better  calculated  for  a  selection  of 
this  kind,  than  the  Translation  of  Sylvester. 
As  a  whole,  in  its  general  structure  and  exe- 
cution, k  is  insufferably  heavy,  and  tedious, 
nor  will  a  reader,  in  the  present  day,  be 
{easily  found,  who  shall  possess  perseverance 
and  patience  adequate  to  its  complete  pe- 
xusal.  In  this  mass  of  deterring  materials, 
however,  and  which  abounds  with  quaint-* 
nesses,  puerilities  and  vulgarisms,  of  almost 
eveiy  description,  are  to  be  discovered,  beau- 
ties of  no  common  kind.  These,  it  may  be 
presumed,  appear  more  brilliant,  from  being 
{Contrasted  with  the  opacity,  which  usually 
surrounds  them  in  their  original  station; 
but  even  when  detached,  they  will  gene- 
rally be  allowed  to  possess  great  merit,  and, 
in  expression  and  versification,  to  approach, 
in  a  very  singular  degree,  the  refinements  of 
the  present  age. 

The  occasional  excellence,  indeed,  which 
Sylvester  displayed  in  the  construction  of  the 
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couplet,  was  not  unnoticed  in  the  criticism 
of  his  time,  and  the  epithet  silver-tongued^ 
was,  from  the  superior  sweetness  of  his  har- 
mony, commonly  applied  to  him  by  his  bre- 
thren of  Parnassus.  The  passages,  never- 
tbeles$>  in  which  these  beautiful  cadences 
occuf,  are  not  numerous,  when  compared 
with  the  bulk  of  the  whole,  and  would,  to 
a  superficial  observer,  seem  rather  the  effect 
of  accident  than  design.  That  they  are, 
however,  the  result  of  elaborate  study,  I  am 
well  convinced,  and  justly,  therefore,  they 
entitle  the  poet,  to  the  honour  of  improving 
our  versification.  Many  of  these  elegancies 
are  apparent  in  the  extracts  already  before 
the  public,  and  many  more  will  be  perceived 
in  tl>e  selections  for  these  essays. 

When  the  perusal,  indeed,  of  Mr.  Dun- 
sterns  collection,  induced  me  to  refer  to,  and 
to  labour  through  the  entire  work  of  Syl- 
vester, I  was  much  surprised  to  find  many 
passages  of  the  most  undoubted  excellence 
omitted.  That  the  specimens  he  has  chosen 
in  general,  do  credit  to  his  taste,  will  not, 
probably,  be  denied,  but  that  the  pictures 
now  detached  and  arranged,  and  which  arc 
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equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  exhibited  in 
his  ess^y,  should  have  been  wholly  over- 
looked, is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  fori 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  descriptions^ 
not  dependent  on  technical  beauty  of  local 
sketching,  but  calculated  for  universal  ac* 
ceptance,  and  must  have  struck  every  reader 
of  the  version  with  the  most  pleasing  asto^^^ 
nishment,  for  such,  as  1  have  observed  bc-^ 
fore,  is  the  great  inequality  of  this  poem, 
that  pages  of  extreme  dullness  and  imbeci* 
lity,  usually  intervening,  admiration  is  conse- 
quently strongly  ? xcited,  and  the  eye  dwells 
with  rapture  on  portions^  so  unexpectedly 
polished  and  interesting. 

To  the  flowers,  therefotfe,  bs  arranged  by 
Mr.  Dunster,  every  judge^of  elegance  will,  I 
have  no  doubt,  add,  as  of  equal  fragrance 
and  colour,  the  present  collection,  and,  pro- 
bably, without  presumption,  it  may  be  now 
afHrmcd,  that  every  specimen,  worth  pre- 
serving, has  been  selected  from  this  rude  and 
neglected  gaiden,  and  that  what  remains 
may  be  considered  as  little  else  than  weeds  or 
noxious  plants^  without  utility  and  without 
beauty. 
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To  have  treated  any  old  poem  ef  general 
exceUejQce  m  this  way,  would  have  been  bo<b 
mischievous  and  a^bs^'d^  b-ut^  in  th6  present 
instance^  even  every  lover  of  old  English 
literature,  will,  I  should  imagine,  be  thanks 
ful  for  the  attempt  j  for  what  was  of  valiid 
in  the  version  was  utterly  inadequate  to  its 
entire  preservation^  and  was  in  imminenb 
danger  of  perishing  with  the  wholes 

.  With  the  view  of  rendering  these  numbers 
more  interesting,  I  shall  annex  to  my  quo?- 
tations,  such  illustrationsy  observations,  and 
parallel  passages^  as  the  lines  immediq^tely 
before  me  may  suggest,  and  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary, ere  I  proceed,  to  say,  that  I  have 
consulted  two  copies  of  my  author,  the 
quarto  of  1608,  which  was  the  second  edi- 
tion»  and  the  folio  of  1641,  which  was  the; 
last. 

The  poem  of  Du  Bartas,^  entitled  Daps 
and  Weeks  J  is  divided  into  two  Weeks,  and 
these  are  again  subdivided  into  Days.  Thc^ 
First  Week,  or  Birth  of  the  World,  contains 
seven  books  or  days,  viz,  i.  The  Ghaosv 
2.  The  Elements.     ^  The  Sea  and  Earths 
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4«  The  Heavens^  Sun,  Moon,  &c.  5.  Tbp 
Fishes  and  Fowls.  6.  The  B^ts  and  Mam 
7.  The  Sabaoth,  Of  the  Second  Week  the 
poet  only  lived  to  finish  Fpur  Days,  riz. 
Adam*  Noah.  Abraham.  David«  Th^ 
three  remaining,  which  would  have  com* 
pleted  the  design,  were  to  have  been  named 
Zedechias,  Messias,  and  the  Eternal  Sabfaatlet 
The  Four  Days  of  the  Second  Week  are 
broken  each  into  four  parts,  under  the  fol- 
lowiiig  heads;  First  Day. .  Eden.  The  Im- 
posture. The  Fairies.  The  Handy- Crafts. 
Second  Day.  The  Ark.  Babylon.  The  Co- 
lonies. The  Columns.  Third  Day.  The 
Vocation.  The  Fathers.  The  Law.  The 
Captains.  Fourth  Day.  The  Trophies.  The 
Magnificence.    The  Schism.    The  Decay. 

i  have  given  this  outline  of  the  pkti  of 
the  poem,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  system  of 
reference  I  have  adopted,  and  which  will  ap- 
ply to  the  various,  editions  quarto  or  folia. 
No  liberty  of  any  kind  has  been  taken  witli 
the  quotations^  except  that  of  omitting  « 
line  or  two»  judged  infinitely  inferior  and  in? 
jurious  to  the  general  merit  of  the  pas$age^ 


^  I 


and,  ithenever  this  is  done,  it  is  particularised 
by  the  mark  of  an  ellipsis. 

Befoirtve  enter,  however,  into  the  immei* 
diate  object  of  oot  Essay,  sotne  account  of 
our  learned  poet  will  probably  be  expected, 
cspecmlly  by  those  who  may  not  have  seeo 
the  ingenious  Considerations  bf  Mr.  Duit- 
»ter.  Of  the  few  who  have  thought  prober 
lo  perpetuate,  through  the  medium  of  bio- 
graphy, the  name  and  character  of  Sylvester^ 
Wood,  in  his  Athenae,  appears  to  have  givea 
tile  most  accurate  detail,  and,  in  his  homely 
but  emphatic  language,  therefore,  we  pre- 
sent a  short  sketch  of  his  life.  Speaking  of 
George  Chapman,  the  Translator  of  Homer, 
the  Biographer  thus  proceeds.  ' 

**  Contemporary  with  this  WOTthy  poet 
was  another,  Joshua  Sylvester^  usually  called^ 
by  the  poets  of  his  time.  Silver-tongued 
Sylvester.  Whether  he  received  any  acade* 
ffiical  education  (having  had  his  muse  kmdly 
fostered  by  his  uncle,  William  Plumb,  Esq.) 
I  cannot  say.  In  his  manly  years,  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  a  merchant^adrenturerr 


Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  great  respect  for 
him;  King  James  I.  had  a  greater;  and 
Prince  Henry  greatest  of  all;  who  valued 
him  so  much,  that  he  made  him  his  first 
poet-pensionen  He  was  much  renowned  by 
his  virtuous  fame;  and  by  those  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  such  as  admired  poetry,  esteemed 
a  Saint  on  earth,  a  true  Nathaniel,  a  Chris- 
tian Israelite.  They  tell  us  farther,  that  he 
was  very  pious  and  sober;  religious  in  himself  , 
and  family,  and  courageous  to  withstand  ad- 
versity :  also  that  he  was  adorned  with  the 
gift  of  tongues,  French,  Spanish,  Dutch, 
Italian  and  Latin.  But  this  must  be  known, 
that  he,  taking  too  muck  liberty  upon  him 
to  correct  the  vices  of  the  times,  as  George 
Wither  and  Jo.  Viccars,  poets^  afterwards 
did,  suffered  several  times  some  trouble; 
and  thereupon  it  was,  as  I  presume,  that  his 
step-dame  country  did  ungratefully  cast  him 
off,  and  became  most  unkind  to  him.  He 
hath  translated  from  French  into  English  the 
Divine  Weeks  and  Works,  with  a  complete 
Collection  of  all  the  other .  most  delightful 
Works  of  Will  de  Salluste  Sieur  du  Bart^s. 
At  length  this .  eminent  poet)  Joshua  Syl* 
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vestery  (a  name  worthily  de^  to  the  )^  he 
lived  in)  died  at  Middkburgb,  kk  Zealand^ 
on  the  28thof  Septenjber,  1618,  ag^d  5.5*"* 

The  popularity  o£  Sylvester,  whklv  con- 
tinued neariy  unimpaired  for  half  a  century 
after  his  decease,  was  so.  great  dutk^  hk  li£e 
time,  that  nziojt  of  the  celebrated  poets  of 
his  age  addressed  htm  in-  eneomiastic  verses,. 
amo^  the  signatures  of  which>.  as  preSxed 
to  his  version  of  Du  Bartas,.  arc  to  be  found, 
the  names  of  Ben  Jonson,  Davies^  Hall,  Da- 
niel and  Viccars.  The  following  sonnet^ 
however,  to  which  the  initials  of  R,  N»  are 
annexed)'  is,,  in  my  opinion,  far  superior  ta 
the  rest,,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one* 
word,  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty. toalter, 
flows  with  ease,  and  harmony.  I  give  it  ai  ^ 
specimen  of  the^  en^ojinia  lavished  ondiis. 
pious  poety 

Whom  Envy  scarce  could  hats;  whom  all admir'cl,.  • 
Who  liv'^cl' btlovcd,  and  a  Saint  cxpir'd^t 

•  Athen.  0»,  vol.  i.  page  594-. 

f  Vide  Lines' by  Viccars  prefixed' to  the  folio  cditioivo£ 
x^4i,  under  tfef  portmit  of  Sylvcfittr. 


Had  golden  Hother,  and  great  Maro  k^pc 

In  envious  silence  their  admired  measures, 
A  thousand  Heroes*  worthy  deeds  had  ^leptl^-  - 

ThejTy  reft  of  praise,  and  we  of  leatned  pieasure$  s 
But  O !  what  rich  incomparable  treasures 

Had  the  world  wanted,  had  this  modern  glory, 
Divin^  Du  Bartas,  hid  his  heavenly  ceasures^ 

Singing  the  mighty  Worlds  immortal  stdry? 
O  then  how  deeply  is  our  isle  beholding 

To  Chapman,  and  to Pluier  if  but,  yet  mu^h  mor« 
To  thee,  dear  Sylvester,  for  thus  unfolding 

These  holy  wonders,  hid  jfrom  us  before. 

Those  works  profound,  are  yet  profane  ;rbut  thine^ 

Grave,  learned,  deep,  delightful,  and  divine* 

I 

jflad  the  general  tenor  of  Sylvester's  ver- 
sion borne  any  similitude  to  the  passes  ad^ 
duced  in  this  Essay,  the  present  age  had  ra-^ 
tified  the  verdict  of  his  conlempoiuries,  and 
given  him  a  high  rank  among  the  irtxproviri^ 
and  refiners  of  out  language  and  versincatioh; 
but,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  example 
were  not  rather  more  injurious  than  bene* 
ficial  to  the  poetic  style  of  his  period,,  the 

*  I  have  substituted  this  for  the  ori^nal  word  **  Wor* 
thies'*to'avoid  the  jingle,  which,  howevef,  T^aseneemed, 
a  beauty  in*  the  days  of  Sylvester,  and  d^y  Ufii^ht 
after.  ...,.> 

f  Tnmslatonof  Honier  and  Virgil. 

0  Z 
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insulated  extracts  of  Mr.  Danster's  volume 
and  of  the  present  papers,  will,  probably, 
form  the  basis  of  his  reputation  with  poste- 
rity, while  the  folio,  from  which  they  have 
been  taken,  will  remain,  except  to  Commen- 
tators on  our  elder  Bards,  neglected  and  un- 
known. 

:  The  first  specimen  I  have  selected  has  been 
chosen  for  the  excellence  of  the  last  line ; 
the  poet  is  inculcating  the  duty  of  contem- 
plating God  in  his  works',  and  exclaims — 

It  glads  me  much  to  view  this  frame ;  wherein. 
As  in  a  glass,  God's  glorious  face  is  seen : 
I  love  to  look  on  God;  but  in  this  robe 
Of  his  great  works,  this  universal  globe. 
For,  if  the  Sun's  bright  beams  do  blear  the  sight 
Of  such  as.  fixtly  gaze  against  his  light; 
Who  can  behold,  above  th'  empyreal  skies. 
The  lightning  splendour  of  God's  glorious  eyes. 

Week  I.  Day  i. 

^  To  point  out  the'  beauties  and  blemishes 
of  the  quotations  as  they  come  before  us, 
may  tend,  in  some  degree,  to  improve  both 
ji^dgBi^nt  and  ta^te,  and  of  the  present  mor- 
sel it  may  be  observed,  that  the  term  *'  blear^* 
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is  m6an  and  vulgar,  and  was  probably  ftdojplted 
for  the  sake  of  the  alliteration,  but  thai  khf^ 
concluding  line  is  an  admirable  one,  -tlitf 
thought  sublime,  and  the  cadence  sonorous.  » 

In  accounting  for  the  power  of  evil  spi'fitsf 
in  imitating  the  genuine  miracles  of  God, 
especially  those  performed  by  Moses  in  Egypt, 
the  following  lines  occur. 

To  counterfeit  the  woncTrous  works  of  God, 
Hii  rod  turn  serpent^  and  his  serpent  rod? 
To  Changfc  the  pure  streams  of  th'  Egyptian,  flood. 
From  clearest  water  into  crimson  blood? 
To  rain  down  frogs,  and  grasshoppers  to  bring 
In  the  bed-chambers  of  the  stubborn  King?  t 
For^  as  he  is  a  spirit y  unseen  he  sees 
The  plots  of  Princes  and  their  policies*,  .    ' 
Unfeltf  he  feels  the  depth  of  their  desiresy 
Who  harbours  vengeance^  and  whose  heart  aspires, 

W.  I.  D,  I. 

The  artificial  but  pleasing  structure  of 
the  versification  in  this  passage  is  remarkable; 
the  frequent  turn  upon  the  words  and  the  al- 
literation have  here  a  good  effect,  and  the 
termination  is  such^  as  would  do  hoilour  to 
the  most  polished  -poet. 
03 
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Tbf^  cbief  fauks  of  Sylvester  Ate  t»rgidity 
^xi4  borpbaat,  together  with  a  very  defective 
tiisteinthe  choice  of  expressipn;  pprtions^ 
hgw.eyfrt  may  be  foundi  qf  which  chastity 
of  phrase  and  simplicity  of  style  are  the  pro- 
mipept  features  >  an4  of  tt>is  HIp^s  in  piy 
ppiQion^  is  the  annexeci  simile* 

But,  as  the  beauty  of  a  medest  Dame, 
Who,  well  content  with  Nature's  comely  frame^ 
And  native  fair,  as  it  is  frisely  given 
In  fit  proppftion  by  the  hand  of  Heaven, 
poth  not,  with  painting,  prank  and  $^t  jt  pu,t. 
With  helps  of  art,  sufficient^air  without; 
Is  more  praise-worthy  than  the  wanton  glance* 
The  'afE^cted  gait,  th'  alluring  countenance- 
So  do  I  more  the  sacred  tongue  esteeiii. 
Though  plain  arid  rural  it  do  rather  spem, 
Than  schooled  Athenian. 

W.  I.  D,  a. 

In  the  thirty- fourth  number  of  this  work, 
I^ave  intrjcj^uped  an  exfjuisite  passage  from 
Isiiacj;  Wajtqn,  as  descript jve  of  the  §opg  of 
ih^  Njgbtiii|ak,.and  whic|;i  I,  ^t  that  time,. 
^iQughtj'  ^perjop  "^o  ^ny  ppetic^f  ^^tf^tn^U. 
ijjalch  had  ^epa  iiiade,  ii^  Qujr  lapgy,^,  ^^ 
least,  to  record  the  harmopy  of  this  sweet 
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bird.  I  vtss  equally  pledsed  atii}  astonUbed^ 
however,  to  find  in  Sylvester^s  Du  Bart^s  a 
series  of  lines  on  this  subject,  which  may  cer- 
tainly enter  into  competition  with  this  admir- 
able extract,  and  will,  perhaps,  be  thought 
more  minute  and  highly  finished.  Both  authors 
are  probably  indebted  to  Plihy,*  who,  as  k 
Naturalist,  has  given,  with  great  acttiriacy, 
the  history  of  this  bird,  and  its  ffrodfe  olf 
singing  and  teaching  its  ydurigs  this  lafet  cir- 
cumstance, termed,  bythebh-d-catchers,  re- 
tordtn^j  Mf.  Barringtbn,  ih  his  Experiment^ 
and  Observe f ions  oil  the  Singing  of  Birds',^ 
mentions,  as  having  been  unnoticed  by.  ^ny 
writer,  ex<;ept  Statius^  ^who,  in  his  Sylva, 
thus  alludes  to  it:       '      ,  ^ 

'■I     I  Nunc vcditcrutninoTl  '      J* 

Qiidestiis,  tnexpertomquaf  carme;p,  ^ 

Quod  tacita  statucre  bninuU 

Now  in  new  strains  the  feather'd  choir  complain, 
And  untried  layf,  iaaiknt  vwterplaA^'d;    »    » 

AiRiif.' 


•  It  is  probable  that  Walton  read  Pliny  in  th«  TraAslan 
Ikm  of  :Pliikmon  Holland. 

t  PSH.  *fain58tct.  Viol.lii!i.     " 
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The  passage  of  Pliny,  however,  is  direct 
to  the  purpose  in  speaking  of  this  initiation. 
"  Meditantur  alise  juniores/'  says  he  "  vcr- 
susque,  quos  imitentur,  accipiunc.  Audit 
discipula  intentione  magna,  et  rcddit :  vici- 
busqiie  reticent.  IntcUigitur  emendatjp  cor^ 
reptio,  et  in  docente  qusedam  reprehensio.*'*" 
Nor  is  the  close  of  the  fqllowing  quotation 
from  Sylvester  less  striking  or  particular^ 
with  regard  to  the  musical  education  of  this 
favourite  of  the  woodland  choir.  After  cele- 
brating the  strains  of  the  Lark,  the  Linnet^ 
^nd  the  Finch',  he  observes, 

All  this  is  nothing  to  the  Nightingale, 
Breathing  so  sweetly  from  a  breast  so  small 
So  many  tunes^  whose  harmony  excels 
Our  voice,  our  viols,  and  ail  music  else. 
Good  Lord!  how  oft  in  a  green  oaken  grove, 
In  the  cool  shadow  hav«  I  stood,  ^nd  strove 
To  marry  mine  immortal  lays  to  theirs. 
Rapt  with  delight  of  th^ir  delicious  airs? 

•  **  The  yminger  serf  meditate  and  receive  lessons, for 
their  imitation.  The  scholar  listens  with  great  attention, 
and  repeats;  and  each  is  silent  by  turns.  An  attempt  to 
mend  in  a  corrected  passage  may  be  perceived;  and  a 
kind  of  reprehension  in  the  teacher." 

Aikin  on  the  Application  df  Natural 
History  to  Poetry,  page  1 36, 


) 
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And  yet,  metUivks,  in  a  thick  thorn  I  bear 
A  Nightingale  to  warble  sweetly  cleat;    , 
One  while  she  bears  the  bass,  anon  the  tenor^ 
Anori  the  treble,  then  the  counter-tenor :  . 
Then,  all  at  once,  as  it  were,  challenging 
The  rarest  voices  witl^  herself  to  sing: 
Thence  thirty  steps,  amid  the  leafy  sprays. 
Another  Nightingale  repeats  her  lays. 
Just  note,  for  note^  and  adds  some  strain  at  last^ 
That  she  had  conned  all  the  winter  past : 
The  first  replies,  and  descants  thereupon  i 
With  divine  warbles  of  Division, 
Redoubling  quavers,  and  so,  turn  by  turn. 
Alternately  they  sing  away  the  morn : 
So  tlnat  the  conquest  in  this  curious  strife. 
Doth  often  cost  the  one  her  voice  and  life: 
Then,  the  glad  victor  all  the  rest  admire. 
And  after  count  her  Mistress  of  the  Quire, 
jft  break  of  day^  in  a  delicious  song. 
She  sets  the  Gamut  to  a  hundred  young : 
Jndy  when  as^  fit  fir  higher  tunes  she  sees  them^ 
Then  learnedly  fhe  harder  lessons  gives  them  j 
Whicb^  strain  by  strain^  they  studiously  recitt^ 
jindfillow  all  their  Mistress  rules  aright^ 

W,i.  D,S. 

Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  on,  and  de- 
scriptive of,  recording,  than  the  last  six  lines 
of  this  passage. 


**  The  first  essay,"  remarks  Mr^  Barring* 
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.  ton,  -**  does  not  seem  to  have 'the  least  rudi- 
ments 6f  the  future  song  j  but  as  the  bird 
grows  pjder  and  stronger,  one  may  begin  to 
perceive  wh^t  the  nestling  is  aiming  at. 
Whilst  the  ficbolar  is  thu3  endeavouring  to 
form,  his  song^  vjbtn  he  is  once  sure  of  a 
passage,  he  commonly  raises  his  tone,  which 
he  drops  again  when  he  is  not  equal  to  what 
he  is  attempting  j  just  as  a  singer  raises  bis 
voice,  when  he  not  only  recollects  certain 
parts  of  a  tune  with  precision,  but  knqws 
that  he  can  execute  tliem.  What  the  nest- 
ling is  not  thus  thoroughly  master  of,  he 
hurries  over,  lowerlr^g  his  tone,  as  if  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  heard,  ^nd  could  not' yet  sa- 
tisfy himself." 

In  no  part  of  his  version  is  Sylvester  so 
frequently  happy,  as  in  the  delineation  of 
rur^  beauty  and  felicity  ;  on  these  topics,  if 
a  few  quaintnesses  and  ill-timed  witticisms  be 
withdrawn,  the  residue  will  be  often  found 
to  possess  sterling  n^erit.  The  fno&t  valiliiblc 
quotations,  therefore,  in*  these  ess^ays,  wiU 
necessarily  be  of  this'  description,  and  tb^ 
first  that  occurs  in  the  volume,  worth  pre- 
scjrviiag^  Qft  the  plan  of  avoiding  all  those 


passag^^  which  Mr.  Punster  had  previously 
selected,  is  enriched  with  many  picturesque 
and  genuine  touches  froni  Nature, 


.     The  cunning  Painter,  that  with  curious  cgre. 
Limning  a  landscape,  v^ripus,  riefa,  and  rare. 
Hath  set  to  work,  in  all  and  every  part. 
Invention,  judgment,  nature,  use,  and  art; 
And  hath  at  length,  t*  immortalise  his  name. 
With  weary  pencil  perfected  the  same ; 
Forgets  his  pains ;  and,  jnly  fiird  with  glee. 
Still  on  his  picture  gaz^th  greedily. 

First,  in'  a  mead  he  m^irks  a  frisjcing  lamb, 
\yhich  seems,  tho'  dumb,  to  bleat  unto  the  dam. 
Then  he  observes  a  wood,  seeming  to  wave: 
Then,  th'  hollow  bosorn  of  some  hideous  caye: 
Here  a  highway,  and  there  a  narrow  path : 
Hert  pines,  there  oaks,  torn  by  tempestuous  wratht 
Here  from  a  craggy  rock's  steep-hanging  boss, 
ThryQ^n^'4  h^^f  with  ivy,  half  with  crjsped  mqss, 
A  silver  brook  in  broken  streams  doth  gush. 
And  head-long  down  the  horne^i  cliff  doch  rush; 
T^^n  windjng  thence  above  and  under  groundt 
A  goodly  garden  it  bemoateth  round  : 
Tlwre,  on  his  knee,  behind  a  box-tree  shrinking, 
A  skilAil  Gunner,  with  his  left  eye  winkings 
Lev^U  directly  at  an  oak  bard  by, 
Wh^^on  a  hiindr^d  g;roaf)i<>g  Culvers  cry; 
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Down  bVk  tbe  cock,  up  from  the  toiicl)«*pan  flies 
A  ruddy  flash  that  in  a  moment  dies». 
Off  goes  the  gun,  and  thro'  the  forest  rings 
The  thuhdering  bullet  borne  on  fiery  wings.— 
Here,  in  the  shade,  a  pretty  Shepherdess 
Brings  softly  h6mc  her  bleating  happiness i 
Still  as  she  goes  ^^e  spins;  and  as  she  spins^ 
A  man  would  think  some  sonnet  she  begins* 
Here  runs  a  river,  there  springs  forth  a  fountain^ 
Here  vails  a  valley,  there  doth  ris^  a  mountain, 
Here  smokes  a  castle,  there  a  city  fumes. 
And  here  a  ship  upon  the  Ocean  looms* 
In  brief,  so  lively,  Art  hath.  Nature  shap't. 
That  in  his  work  the  Workman's  self  is  rapt, 
Unable  to  look  off;  for,  Ipoking  still, 
The  more  he  looks,  the  more  ^e  finds  his  skill. 

W.i.  D.7. 

As  it  immediately  fell  beneath  tbe  province 
of  the  poet  to  notice  the  various  works  of 
creation,  bis  book^  as  might  naturally  be 
supposed,  abounds  with  numerous  delinea- 
tions, taken  from  the  three  kingdoms  of 
Nature.  Many  of  these,  especially  his  zoor 
logical  sketches,  are  mfnute,  and  would  have 
been  truly  pleasing,  had  the  author  been. less 
credulous,  and  bad  the  language  been  better 
adapted  to  the  subject,  more  simple  and  less 
loaded  with  9oncetti.  So  great ly  i  ndced,  do  they. 
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in  geneitil,  offend  all  the  rules  of  taste,  that 
they  excite,  for  the  most  part,  ludicrous  ideas, 
and  there  are  very  few,  whose  diction,  senti- 
ment, or  versification,  can  do  honour,  either 
to  the  author  or  translator.  One  descrip- 
tion, however,  of  considerable  merit,  I  have 
already  given  of  the  Nightingale,  and  I  sub- 
join two  more,  as  well  entitled  to  preserva- 
tion, of  animals,  very  contrasted  in  their 
size  and  form,  the  spider  and  the  war-horse; 
the  former  is^  first  noticed  in  a  simile. 

6.  like  a  Spider,  who,  confin'd 

In  her  web's  centre,  shak*t  with  every  windy 
Moves  in  an  instant,  if  the  buzzing fy 
Stit^  but  a  string  of  her  lown  canopy. 

W.I.  D.6. 

Agisiin  in  the  succeeding  day, 

7.     StUl  at  the  centre  she  her  warp  beginn, 
Thenroundy  at  lengthy  her  little  threads  she  pinSj 
And  equal  distance  to  their  compass  leaves* 
Then  neat  and  nimbly  her  new  web  she  weaves^ 
With,  her yf»r  shuttle  ciipilarly  drawn 
Through  all  the  circuit  of  her  open  lawn; 
.Open,  lease  else  th'  ungentk  winds  should  tear 
Htr  cyprtss  tent  wioker  than  any  hair ; 
And  that  the  foolish  fly  mig;bt  easier  get 
Within  the  nusbts  of  her  curims  act : 
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Which  he  n6  sooner  doth  begin  to  shaken 
But  straight  the  male  doth  to  the  centre  n^ake, 
That  he  may  conquer  more  securely  there 
The  humming  creature  hampered  in  his  snare. 

W.I.  D.7. 

These  morsels  arc  well  written,  and  unpol- 
luted by  the  usual  faults  of  Sylvester^  the 
lines  in  Italics  are  particularly  illustrative  pf 
the  spider^s  mode  of  spinning,  and  of  tht 
fragile  nature  of  her  rnatcrials  and  web* 
Thomson  has  given  us  a  more  terrific  view 
of  this  patient  and  industrious  insect,  acjd 
has  painted  in  colours,  which  make  the 
reader  shudder,  th^  ^vs^e  eilultation  <£.  the 
spoiler  over  his  defenceless  prey* 

chief  to  heedless  flies  the  window  prove* 

A  constant  death;  where,  gloomily  retired. 
The  villain  spider  lives>  ctmximg  and  fierc6^  ' 
Mixture  abhor'd^    AAiid  a  n^angled  heap 
Of  carcasses;  in  eager  watch  he  sits, 
O^riooidiTg  all  bt9  waving  siiiures'  ahround. 
Near  the  direcell' the dreadless  wanderer  oft 
Passes,  as  oft  the  r ufibh  shows  bis  front ; 
The  ppcy  ae  last  ehsnibr'd,  he  dreadful  dailtSyi 
With  rapid  giidd, -  alongthe  leaning  Hne;' 
And,  fixing  in  the-  wretch  his  criiel  iahgs> 
Strikes  baciwanlptimfy'piMs'd:  thrihittiringiirld^. 
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And  shfiUer  sound,  declare  eactcteme  tfit^^# 
And  ask  the  hel|>ing  hospitabk  hand.. 

Summer  L^  ibji 

This  pictare,  from  the  poet  of  Ndture, 
differs  from  the  preceding  One  of  Sylvester, 
in  being  principally  confined  to  th^  attack  of 
the  spider  on  his  captive,  and  the  expression 
*^  strikes  backward  grimly  pleas'd/'  is  one 
of  those  minute,  but  faithful  strokes,  which 
places  the  very^  action^  befei^  the  eye,  and  for 
which  the  bard  has  been  so  justlf  celebrated^ 

In  order  to  estimate  more  perfectly,  the 
zoologic  jfidelity  with  which  the  English  Du^ 
Bartas  has  pourtrayed  that  noble  animal  thr 
horse;  to  ascertain  how  far  he  has  copied  an, 
exquisite  otigiiaal  with  spirit,  and  whether  h^ 
has  imparted  any  additional  colouring  from* 
observation,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  clainr 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  masterly" 
delineation  of  Virgil. 

Contkuio  pecoris  geiterost  pullus-  in  arvis 
Alttus  ingreditur,  et  mollia crura  repair:: 
Prinius  qt ire  viam,  et  fiufviostentarfe miivic^ 
Audet,^  et  ignoto  sese  committers  poiftt : 
Nee  vanos  borret  strepitus.    Ilii  ardita  Cervix^ , 
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Argututnque caput,  brevis  alvus,  obesaqu'e  tergal » 
Luxuriatque  toris  aaimcksuai  pectus  :  hontsti 
Spadices,  glaucique :  color  deterrimus  albis^ 
£t  gilvo :  turn,  si  qua  sonum  procul  arma  dedere^ 
Stare  lo0D  nesck,  micat  auribus,  ct  tremit  artus, 
Collectumque  premens.  volvit  sub  narihus  ignem. 
Densa  juba,  et  dextro  jactata  recumbit  in  arnao. 
At  duplex  agitur  per  lumbos  spina ;  cavatque 
Tellurem,  ct  solido  gravitcr.  souat  ungula  cornu. 

Gcorg.  Lib.  3.  75: 


The  Colt. 


By  sure  presages  shows  his  generous  kind^ 

Of  able  body,  sound  •£  limb  and  wind. 

Upright  he  walks,  on  pasterns  fii'm  and  straight ; 

ft'is  motions  easy  ;  prancing  in  his  gait. 

The  first  to  lead  the  way,  to  tempt  the  flood  5 

To  pass  the  bridge  unknown,  nor  fear  the  trembling 

wood; 
Dauntless  at  empty  noises  ;  lofty  ncck'd; 
Sharp-headed,  barrel-belly'd,  broadly  back'd. 
Brawoy  his  chest,  and  deep,  his  colour  grey  ; 
For  beauty  dappled,  or  the  brightest  bay : 
Faint  white  and  dun  will  scarce  the  rearing  pay, 


} 


The  fiery  courser,  when  he  hears  from  far 
The  sprightly  trumpets,  and  the  shouts  of  war, 
Pricks  up  his  ears }  and  trembling  with  delight. 
Shifts  ^tace,  and  paws^  and  hopes  the  promised  fight. 
On  his  light  shoulder  his  thick  mane  reclin*d^ 
&ufl|egat  speed)  and  dances  in  the  wind. 
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His  horny  hoofe  are  jetty  black  ancf  r6und ; 
His  chine  is  double ;  starting  with  a  bound 
He  turns  the  tiirf,  and  shakes  the  solid  ground. 
Fire  from  his  eyes,  clouds  from  his  nostrils  flow : 
He  bears  his  Rider  headlong  on  the  foe. 

Dryden; 


} 


Notwithstanding  the  far-famed  and  justly 
deserved  celebrity  of  these  fine  lines,  the 
following;  from  our  obfsolete  Translator, 
though  not  so  beautifully  polished,  will,  irf 
point  of  correctness  and  energy,  endure  the 
comparison,  and  the  last  six  lines  aire,  as- 
suredly, highly  poetical* 

He  chooseth  one  for  his  Industrie's  proof, 
With  round,  high,  hollow,  smooth,brown  jetty  hoof. 
With  pasterps  short,  upright,  but^et  in  mean  ; 
Dry  sinewy  shanks^  strong  Jle  shies  s  knees  and  leant 
Tyith  bartJike  Ugs^  broad  breast,  and  large  behind, 
With  body  large,  smooth  flanks,  and  double  chin'd: 
A  crested  neck,  bow^d  like  a  half-bent  bowj 
Whereon  a  long,  thin  curled  main  doth  flow ; 
jf  firm^  full  taili  touching  tbe  lowly  ground 
With  dockbetween  two  "  burly  haunches"  drownMj 
A  pricked  eao  that  rests  as  little  space 
As  his  light  foot ;  a  lean,  bare,  bony  face, 
^hin  joul,  and  head  but  of  a  middling  size  % 
Foil,  lively,  flaming,  quicfcly-rowling  eyes', 
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Great  foaining  mouth,  hot  fuming  nostril  wide. 
Of  chestaut  hair,  hi^  f^re-head  starrified^ 
Thi'ee  milky  feet,  a  feather  on  his  breast. 
Whom  seven  years  old^  at  the  t\cxt  grass,   he 
guess'd. — 

His  pace  is  fair  and  free ;  his  trot  as  light 
As  tigers  course,  as  swallow's  nimble  flight : 
And  his  bravt  gallop  seems  as  swift  to  go 
As  Biscan  darts,  Or  shafts  from  Russian  hov  :•«-* 
— "  Anttn,*'  rising  and  rayning  proudly. 
Striking  thfe  turf,  stamping  and  neighing  loudly. 
He  calls  the  combat,  plunges^  leaps  and  praunces, 
Befoams  the  pathj  with  sparkling  eyes  he  glaunces. 
Champs  on  his  burnish'd  bit,  and  gloriously 
His  nimble  fetlocks  lifieth  belly^high  j 
Shumiing  himself,  his  sinne  wy  strength  he  stretches^ 
Flying.the  earthy  the  flying  air  be  catches^ 
Svrhewhirlwind'like :  he  makes  the  trampled  groundl 
Shrink  under  bim^  and  shake  with  doubling  sound : 
And  when  the  sight  no  more  pursue  him  may,  . 
In  fii^Uiy  clouds  he  vanisheth  away. 

W.  2.D.JI.  Part 4. 

The  only  liberties  I  have  taken,  with  this 
quotation  are,  altering  the  position  of  four 
lines,  and  inserting  the  three  words  marked 
with  inverted  commas.  To  the  eircumstances 
mentioned  by  Virgil,  are  added  those  I  have 
particutarised  by  Italics,  and  which  appear  tf 
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be  material  and  characteristic  additions.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  ex- 
pressions "  body  large"  and  **  thin  curled 
mane,'-  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  "  bre- 
vis  alvus*'  and  **  densa  juba*'  of  the  Latin 
poet 

The  couplets  commencing  "  His  pace  ia 
fair  and  free*'  to  the  conclusion,  are  wrought 
up  with  great  animation,  nor  is  the  perspi- 
cuity tarnished  any  where  but  in  the  last  line, 
in  which  the  epithet  "  fieldy'*  is  certainly 
obscure* 

Upon  the  whole,  thia^  passage  has  consi-^ 
derable  merit;  the  prior  portion  being  com- 
prehensive in  its  imagery,  yet  nervous  and 
compressed  in  point  of  diction,  whilst  the 
latter  takes  a  loftier 'flight  and  breathes  the 
warm  spirit  of  enthusiasm* 


fi 
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Furpureus  late  qui  splendeat  unus  et  alter 
Assuitur  pannus^ 

jEIORATIUSf 

*— Hpre  and  tjicre  a  rjemnant  highly  drest. 
That  glitters  thro'  the  gloom  of  all  the  rest. 


The  part  we  have  now  arrived  at  in  ouf 
progress  through  this  bulky  volume,  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  description  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden;  a  subject  which  should  inspire  every 
genuine  poet  with  rapture,  and  call  fbrth  all 
the  resources  of  his  gejiius.  What  our  im- 
mortal Milton  has  done,  is  known  to  every 
lover  of  English  poetry,  and  as  Mr.  Dunster 
has  rendered  it  very  probable,  that  he  had 
repeatedly  I'ead  the  pages  beforeus,  nothing 
pan  well  afford  a  higher  idea  of  his  taste  and 
talents,  than  to  contrast  the  simple  beauty 

F3 
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of  his  lovely  description,  with  the  artifi* 
cial,  quaint,  and,  generally,  absurd  deline-^ 
ation  of  Du^^art^,  $nd,  consequently,  to 
to  reflect  on  the  judicious  use  he  has  made 
of  a  bard,  so  infinitely  his  inferior;  for  that 
he  has  imitated,  here  and  there,  the  imagery 
and  expression  of  Sylvester's  Translation, 
cannot,  upon  comparison,  be  denii^d: 

My  principal  intention,  however,  in  making 
these' extracts,  is  not  to  point  out  the  obli- 
gatjpos  of  Milton,  which  has  already  beea 
in  part  done,  and  will,  probably,  be  con- 
tinued by  the  same  writer ;  neither  is  it  my 
wish  to  impart  to  the  reader,  any  idea  of  thQ 
^general  style  and  manner  of  Du  Bartas  and 
his  TriaqsUtor,  whith  are  certainly  not  worth 
preservation  \  the  solp  purport  I  have  in  view, 
i|  tOismtch  ja.few  gems  of  high  value^  hi« 
llicrfo  unooticed,  from  the  crude  and  worth- 
less ore  which  surrounds  them,  and  in  exe- 
cuting this,  if,  on  the  same  subject,  I  could 
tftke  ado?j£n  beautiful  couplers  from  three  or 
fott^^  pag^Pf  whose  connection  wa^  just  and 
pleiuing,  I  h^ve  not  failed  to  dp  it.  Even 
tfeis  liberty  is  known  by  an  elliptic  mark,  and 
every  other,  as  I  hav^  already  observed,  by 
inverted  commas,  i 
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,  On  the  suhjett  of  E^cn,  where  simplicity 
is  more  particularly,  called  for,  it  requires 
little  penetration  to  suppose,  that  Du  Bartas 
must  have  egregiously  failed,  There  is, 
however,  in  the  language  of  his  translator^ 
espeeially  on  rural  subjects^  an  occasional 
felicity  which  astonishes,  aqdsQme  pieces  of 
this  kinc^  will  be  quoted  toward  the  coikIu- 
sionof  theisc  papers,  which  are,  indeed,  truly 
exquisite.  Here,  however,  though  placied  in 
a  Garden,  the  immediate  creation  of  the  Al- 
mighty, not  much,  either  of  the  pastoral  or 
picturesque,  can  be  extracted,  and,  in  t^e* 
^  little  which  is  worth  preserving,  I  shall  baye 
occasion  to  repeat  eight  lines,  already  sc** 
lected  by  Mr.  Dunster;  these  shall  be  distin- 
guished by  small  capitals. 

**  There"*  honey  sweet,  from  hollow  rocks  diddrain, 
**  There"  fostering  milk  flbw'd  up  and  down  the 

plain; 
"  There"  sweet  as  roses,  smelt  th'  ill-savory  rew ; 
<*  There"  inallsculs,  all  seasons,  all  things  grew:— 
«*  There"  never  guttur-gorging  dirty  muds 
I>efilM  the  chiystal  of  smooth-sliding  floods,  . 

♦  "  There,"  k  in  this  quotation,  five  times  in  sue* 
cession  substituted  for  "  that/» 

P4 
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Whose  waters  past,  in  pleasant  taste,  the  drink: 
Thaf  npw  in  C^dia  decks  Cerathus  brink :     ^ 
There  shady  grpve?  of  noble  palm-tree  sprays. 
Of  amorous  myrtles,  and  immortal  bays 
Never  unleav'd  ;  but  evermore,  their  new 
Self-arching  arms  in  thousand  arbours  grew: 
Where  thousand  sorts  of  birds,  both  night  and  day, 
Did  bill  and  woo,  and  hop  about,  and  play ; 
uind^  marrying  their  sweet  tunes  to  tV  Angels  laySj 
Sung  Adam*s  bliss  and  their  great  Maker* s  praise  :--- 

^^  And"  Echoj  hauntipg  woojj?  among —    ' 
She  bore  her  part^  and  full  of  curious  skill. 
They  ceasing  sung,  they  singing  ceased  still : 
*  There  Music  reign'd,  arid  ever  on  the  plain, 
A  sweet  sound  r^is-d  the  dead-live  voice  again.r— 
^'  While-'  Zephyr  did  sweet  mus^y  sighs  afford, 
Which  breathing  through  the  Garden  of  the  Lord^ 
Gave  bodies  vigour,  verdure  to  the  field, 
That  verdure  flowers,  those  flowers  sweet  savor 
yield. 

W,  2.  D.  I,  P,  I. 

Of  this  passage  the  lines  in  Italics,  espe- 
cially the  last,  have  much  beauty,  while  th^ 
fifth,  the  nineteenth  and  the  twenty-first 
are  injured,  by  the  debasing  peculiarities  of 
the  Translator's  diction :  **  guttur-gorging'* 
and  "  dead-alive,*'  are"  cofnpounds  friily 
Sylvestrian. 
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In   meationihg.  the  necessary  labour  of 
Adam  and  Eye,  in  maintaining  the  fertility 
and  beauty  of  Paradise^  he  observes — 

In  brief,  it  was  9  pleasant  exercise, 
A  labour-likM,  a  pain  much  like  the  guise 
Of  cunning  Dancers, — who  again,  full  merry* 
Renew  their  dance,  of  dancing  never  weary. 
Or  else  of  Hunters,  that,  with  happy  luck, 
Rousing  betimes  some  often-breathed  buck, 
.5pur  on  and  spare  not,  following  their  desire, 
"Themselves  unweary^  though  their  hacknies  tire. 

W.  2.  D.  I.  P.  I, 

Here  the  close  presents  us  with  one  of 
t|iose  cadences,  so  frequently  met  with  in 
modern  poetry,  and  which,  though  pleasing, 
has  been  almost  repeated  to  satiety. 

The  poet  next  enumerates  the  recreations, 
which  Adam  derived  from  the  rpral  variety 
around  him,  for 

«— yet  in  league  with  Heaven  and  Earth  he  lives. 
Enjoying  all  the  goods  th^  Almighty  gives — 

Here,  underneath  a  fragrant  hedge  reposes, 
Full  of  all  kinds  of  sweet  all-colour*d  Roses  5— • 
Anon  he  walketh  in  a  level  lane 
On  either  ?idc  beset  with  shady  plaiie,-^ 
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AkoK  HB  STAtKBTHWITH  AIT  EASY  STRTDE, 
By  SOME  CLEAR-RI-yen'^LILLY-PAfBD  MP/S, 

Whose  sawds  purp  goi*p,  whose  pe»bi.e$ 

precious  gems, 
And   liquid    silver   all    the    curling 

STREAMS  .: 

And  th*  artless  bridges  over-thwart  this  torrent, 
Are  rocks  self-arched  by  the  eating  current : 

Now,  far  from  noise,  he  crcepeth  covertly 
Into  a  cave  of  kindly  porphyry  j 
There,  laid  at  ease,  a  cubit  from  the  ground^ 
Upon  a  jasper  fring'd  with  ivy  round, 
Purfled   with  veins,   thick  thrumm'd  with  mossy 

beaver. 
He  falls  asleep  fast  by  a  silent  river, 
Whose  captive  streams,  thro*  crooked  pipes  still 

rushing,  ^ 

Make  sweetest  music  with  their  gentle  gushing  ;•— 
Musing,  anon  through  crooked  walks  he  wanders, 
Round- winding  ring^,  and  intrioate  meanders; 
Then,  up  an©  powN  a  forest  thicjc  he. 

PACETH, 

Which  selfly^opening  in  his  presence 

BASETH 

Her    trembling    tresses    never-fading 

SPRING, 
Tor  HUMBLE  HOMAGE  to  HER  MIGHTYKING. 

W.2.    D.£.  p.  I. 

There  is  much  tlut  deserves   praise  in 
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these  couplets,  which,   as  here  thrown  to- 
gether, form  a  beautiful  and  connected  whole. 
The  cave  of  porphyry,  however,    and   the ' 
couch  of  jasper,  must  be  considered  as  4 
little  outre. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work  and 
after  the  Fall,  Adam  and  Eve  are  represented 
as  clothing  themselves  with  the  produce  of 
the  groves,  a  description  which,  as  possessing 
some  merit,  and  closing  with  a  spirited  and 
well  woven  couplet,  is  entitled  to  insertion. 

Sometimes  they  do  the  far-spread  gourd  unleave, 
Sometimes  the  fig-^tree  of  his  branch  bereave ; 
Sometimes  the  plane,  sometimes  the  vine  they  sheer,  ^ 

Choosing  their  fairest  tresses  here  and  there: 

Sometimes  the  ivy's  climbing  stems  they  strip, — 

Which  with  green  lace  in  artificial  order 

The  wrinUed  bark  of  th'  acorn  tree  doth  border, 

And  with  his  arms  his  slender  twigs  entwining, 

A  many  branches  in  one  tissue  joining, 

Frames  a  loose  "  net-work,'*  whose  light  nimble 

quaking 
Wagg'd  by  the  winds,  is  like  the  wanton  shaking 
Of  golden  spangles  that  in  stately  pride 
tiwc$  $n  tb$  tresses  tf  a  mbk  bride. 

W.  a.  D,  I.  P,4, 
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In  the  first  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  Miltpn, 
after  enumerating  the  male  and  female  dei*" 
ties  of  the  Heathen  world,  whom  he  sup- 
poses  to  have  been  Demon?,  attributes  ce^r 
tain  privileges  to  spiritual  agency. 


•r- 


"Spirits  when  they  please 


Can  either  sex  assume,  or  both  j  so  soft 
And  uncompounded  is  their  essence  pure, 
Not  ty'd  or  manacled  with  joint  or  limb, 
Nor  founded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bones, 
l^ilte  cumbrous  ftesh ;  but  in  what  shape  they  choose 
Dilated  or  condensed,  bright  or  obscure. 
Can  execute  their  aery  purposes. 
And  works  of  lov^  or  enmity  fulfil. 

3,  I.  L.  423. 

Bishop  Newton  has  supposed  these  notions 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  a  dialogue  of 
Michael  Psellus»  concerning  the  operation 
of  Demons,  but  I  think  it  is  more  probabte 
they  were  suggested  by  a  parallel  passage  in 
Sylvester. 


-Devjls,  having  bodies  light, 


Quick,  nimble,  active,  apt  U  change  with  sJeight^ 
In  shapes  or  shews^^-^ 

In  brief,  like  the  air  whereof  Jl^ey  are  cpmposy^ 
For,  as  the  air,  with  scattered  clouds  bespread, 
■  Is  here  and  there,  black,  yellow^  white  and  red, 

3 


JK.esembliiig  armies,  monsters,  mountains,  dragons^ 
Rocks,  fieVy  castles,  forests,  ships  and  waggons; 
And  such  to  us  thro'  glass  transparent  cleat 
From  form  to  form  varying  it  doth  appear: 
Soj  these  seducers  can  growgreat^  or  smally 
Or  roundy  or  square^  or  strait^  or  shorty  or  tallg 
Jsfits  the  passions  they  are  moved  by. 

W.2.  D.  f.  P.2. 

The  Invention  of  Music,  a  topic  welt 
calculated  to  arouse  the  feelings  and  exertions 
of  a  poet,  has  given  little  elevation  to  the 
Muse  of  Sylvester,  and  the  subjoined  lines, 
which  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  Lute  to  Juhal, 
are  the  best  I  could  select ;  of  these,  the 
last  couplet,  which  is  admirably  descriptive^ 
has  been  quoted  by  Mr,  Dunster. 


-he  found 


An  open  Tortoise  lying  on  the  ground. 
Within  the  which  there  nothing  else  remained 
Save  three  dry  sinews  on  the  shell  stifF-strainM : 
This  empty  house  Jubal  doth  gladly  bear^ 
Strikes  on  those  strings,  and  lends  attentive  ear^    - 
iVndtby  this  mould  frames. the  melodious  lute 
That  makes  woods  harken,  and  the  winds  be  mut^- 
Lions  be  tame,  and  tempests  quickly  &de-^ 
■    ^  ■  ■  ■"  ■  ■  Echo  rings 

Mid  rocky  concaves  of  the  babbling  vales. 
And  bub&ling  rivers  roU'd  with  gende  gale^* 

W.  2.  D.  I.  P-  4. 
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On  this  very  subjecti  the  lyric  riias©  fi£ 
Drydeft  hafi  produced  otiifc  of  the  most  e^qui* 
site  and  picturesque  stan:^s  in  the  compass 
of  English  poetry.  There  Is  nothing  id  the 
celebrated  AIexander*s  Feast  of  this  author, 
which  is  superior  to  it ;  and  it  has  been  trvly 
observed,  that  to  embody  the  idea,  the 
painter  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  substitute 
colours  for  words,  the  dc«igft  being  finiitied 
to  his  hands.* 

What  fttssibii  caimot  bnaic,naise  and  qutH !        . 
Whea*Jubal  struck  the  chorded  «heU> 
His  list'ning  brethren  stood  around. 
And  wondering  on  their  feces  fell. 
To  worship  that  celestUI  s©und: 

Less  thanagod  they  thoirghtthefie  could  not  dwell,* 
Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell, 
That  spoke  so  sweetly  and  so  well.  .    ,. 

WJiat  passion  cannot  mus^ic  raise  and  quell  \       ^ . 

Seth  havir>g  requested  erf  Adatn  ao  expU- 
nation  of  the  origin  and  creation  of  the 
world,,  the  latter  impiores  the  in&pifation  of 
the  Deity,  which,  being  graftted,  its  efftcts 
are  thus  exhibited  on  the  person  of  Adam. 

*  Vide  Warton's  Essay.on  fo^v  V<>1-  ^-  !?•  51- ' 


Jf^o.M  \H0  0  lis*:  :  a^3'. 

— rAs,  th'  imperial,  airy  peo|)le's  prince*  , 
With  stately  pinions  soaring  high  from  hence, 

Cleaves  through  the  clouds 

So  Adam,  mounted  on  the  burning  wings 
Of  asek'dphic  love,  leaves  earthly  things, 
Feeds  on  sweet  ether,  cleaves  the  starry  spheres^ 
And  on  God's  face  his  eyes  he  fixtly  bears  ; 
His  brows  seem  brand ish'd  with  a  sun-like  fire. 
And  his  purg'd  body  seems  a  cubit  higher. 

W.  2.  D,  t.  P.  4. 

Of  this  simile  the  last  six  lines  flow  with 
pecutidr  harmony,  and  the  concluding  couplet 
is  perfectly  in  the  style  of  the  best  modern 
versification,  in  the  mechanism  of  which  the 
present  age  has  certainly  attained  to  great  ex- 
cellence. 

In  accounting  for  the  various  changes  of 
language,  Sylvester  has  given  us  a  vefy  good 
translation  of  some  well  known  lines  of  Ho- 
race, in  terms  at  once  simple  and  correct* 

Ut  silvse  foliis  pronos  mutantur  in  anntfs  i 
Prima  cadunt :  ita  verboium  vetus  interit  setas, 
£t  juvcnuBfi  ritu  florent  naodo  nata  vigcntque,— 
NcduHi  sermonum  »tet  honos,  et  gratia  vivax* 

•  The  Ea^e. 
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Multa  rcnasccntur,  quae  jam  cccidere ;  cadentquor 
Quae  nufnc  sunt  in  honorc  vocabula — 
.  —  'Licuit,  semperque  liccbit 

Signatum  praescnte  noti  procuderc  nomen. 

Epist.  ad  Pfeoncs. 

As  branching  woods  let  fallj,  and  cliangc?  their 
leaves,      ^ 
CJur  language  too  a  change  of  words  receives': 
Year  after  year  drop  off  the  ancient  race,   ^ 
While  young  ones  bucj  and  flourish  in  their  place :— ' 
And  words' are  grac'd  and  honoured  but  a  day  t 
Many  shall  wake  reviv'd,  that  now  lie  deadj 
Many  shall  fade  and  all  their  glories  shed  j. 
And  we,  our  Sires,  and  Sons,  without  a  crime 
May  stamp  on  words  the  coinage  of  .the  time. 

Colman; 

Although  the  version  of  Mr.  Coltnan  be, 
without  doubt,  the  best  hitherto  produced 
of ^  the  Ars  Pdetica  of  Horace,  the  attempiE 
of  Sylvester,  in  this  single  passage,'  is,  in 
point  of  perspicuity  and  strength  of  diction, 
perhaps  superior. 

For,-  Tilt  in  forests,  leaves  do  fall  and  spring,=^ 
Even  so  the  words  which  whilome  flourishing,- 
In  sweet  orations  shin'd  with  pleasing  lustre, 
Like  snow-white  lillies  in  a  fre$h  green  pasture. 
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Pass  now  no  more;  but  banisVd  (torn  At  court. 
Dwell  with  disgrace,  among  the  country  sort : 
And  those,  which  Eld's  strict  doom  did.  disallow^ 
And  damn  for  bullion^  go  for  current  now. 

A  happy  wif,  with  gracibus  judgment  join'd, 
M^y  give  a  passport  to  the  words  new  coined : 
'      '     '  •  also  adopt  the  stnmge^ 

Ingraft  the  wild :  enriching,  with  such  change^ 
His  powerfiil  style^ 

W.  a.  D.  2.  P.  2. 

A  prominent  peculiarity  in  the  style  of 
Sylvester^  is  a  frequent  use  of  eleven  feet  ia 
9  line,  which  sometin^s  is  productive  of  a 
pleasing  efibct  j  but  the  licence  is  carried  to 
an  unbounded  length,  and  aK>re  generally 
disfigures  than  improves  bis  ve/sification.  Ia 
the  quotation  just  ^ven^  it  is  introduced  in 
the  second  couplet,  and  though  no  positive 
beauty  has  been  acquired  by  the  introduc* 
tion,  the  result  i»  not  injurious.  In  several 
df  the  preceding  passages,  indeed^  the  reader 
may  have  observed  it  to  have  been  ptactised 
with  success,  nor  in  the  lines  we  are  about  to 
quote  has  it  been  used  without  propristy. 

To  awakeAj^^mant  sensibiiityi^  to  exeit^ 
VOL.  III.   "  ^a 
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the  ti»nd6t%M  fsrelings  of  the  heaFt,  and  call 
forth  the  tear  of  pity,  require  the  most  ar- 
duous exertions  of  the  poet.    To  sympathy 
of  the  most  susceptible  kind,  must  be  added 
great  •  simplicity  of  thought  and  expression, 
and  gresit  <;}ustity  of  structure  in  versifica* 
tion.     That  Sylvester^  from  the  general  tenor 
of  bis  co.nposkion,.  was  not  calculated   to 
excel  in  this  department,  wilt  be  ^be  opinion 
of  evety  one  who  has  perused  his  works  j  and 
accordingly,  in  his  version  of  Du  Bartas, 
there  are  very  few  passages,  indeeci,.  which 
have  any  pretcnsioft  to  be  termed  pathetiic« 
A  quaint  expre«|sion,  a  witticism^  or  a  singk 
kid idrous' epithet  oricompouncl,  idl  of -whkl| 
fireqii^rtdy  ^Vowd'tbefpagefldf  thk  poemji 
wiuld  -be  •  insiaritly  -  destructive  of  gmuino 
prathosi.    With4hi3'  liberty,  however,  of  omit-  . 
ting  a  few  co6pkls  of  this  destription,^  the 
following  liftcs  ttiay'be  considered  as  e^diibit* 
ing,  in  appropria^  iaoguage,   some  tendeir 
ideas,  and  as.fbr4xiing,.  perhaps,  the  most  pa:% 
^tetif  jf^rtion  m  tbcT  Work«    Abraham,  on 
the  ev^  ef '  kaving^  Cfaakka  at  t h^  cxmmm^ 
of  GLod,  j^urstd  fbrthanto  exekmatiohs,  ^u^*^ 
gested  by  the  retrospect  of  the  happiness  he 
Kad«i^jdyed;in:binaati!im;fiekb.n    .  .. 


Alas !  said  Abram^  ipost  ][  A«eds  forego 
These  happy  fields  where  Euphrates*  doth  flow? 
Here,  ficom  my  ndoth^f's  breast,  as  Aoft  as  silk» 
My  tender  gums  suck'd.tke  ^rst  drji^p  of  milk. 
Here,  with  the  pleasure  of  mine  infant  smile 
Her  cares  and  *^  sorrows*'t  I  did  oft  beguile: 
Here,  many  a  time,  I  wsuitonly  have  cUmg, 
And  on  my  Cither's  wrinkled  neck  have  hung. 
Here,  I  have  ptft  my  «<  yputh^'t  so  fair  and  goodi 
Here,  first  the -soft  down  on  iiqr  cliin  did  biidfi . 
Here,  I  have  learnt  be^yen*s  aiotioi^  and  the  naturo 
And  varioue  force  of  fire,  air,  earth  and  w^ttr ; 
Here,  I  have  shown  the  noblest  tokens  forth 
Both  of  my  mind's  and  of  my  bodies  worth ; 
Here,  I  have  spent  the  best  part  of  mine  age ; 
Here,  I  possess  a  plenteous  heritage: 
Ee;re>  I  have  got  me  many  friends  a^nd  fame  i 
Afid  by  npy  deeds  attaint  a  glorious  namet 
And  must  I  hence,  and  leave  this  certain  state. 
To  roam  uncertain 

O'er  fearful  htlk,  and  thorough  foaming  torrents 
That  rush  down  mountains  with  their    roaring' 

currents. 
In  drtadfttl  desarts^  white  heaven* s  hottest  beam 
Shall  burn  withnut^  within  as  thirsi  extremi: 

*  Sylvester  takes  great  liberties  with  the  claillcal  ac« 
eentiiation  of  words,  and  has  here  rendered  Euphrates, 
^oatmry  to  all  authority,  short* 

i  "  Cumbers." 

$  •*  Lad^ge/* 
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And  gUmyf$reiUfM  of  gbdfstly  fear 
Of  yelling  monsters  that  are  dwelling  there? 
To  seek  a  cotintrjr,  God  knows  where,  and  whitlier, 
Whos^e  unknown   hame  hath-  yet  scarce  sounded 
hkhcr?-*- 

Is^t  posiihle  I  shottld  endure  to  tee 
The  sighs  and  tears  my  friends  will  shed  for  me  f 
Of  can  I  thus  my  native  soil  forsake? 
O!  with  what  words  shall  I  my  farewel  take?  -     ' 
Farewel  Chaldea^  diar  delights  adieu^ 
Friendsy  Brother Sy  Sister Sy  farewel  all  rf you j    ' 
Farewel  for  ever/ 

W.  2,  D.  3^  P.  i^ 

The  whole  of  this  series  of  couplets  is  fa- 
Icrably  well  compacted,  and  the '  two  parts 
distinguished  by  Italics,  more'  particularly 
merit  praise;  the  first  for  its  strength  of 
painting  and  adaptation  of  epithet,  the  se- 
cond for  its  power  in  appealing  to  the  domes« 
tic  affections. 

It  has  been  observed',  that  single  lines-  of 
uncommon  excellence  frequently  occur  in 
Sylvester;  the  fine  concluing  the  annexed 
passage,  may  be  truly  termed  a  golden  onCr 
and  would  be  noticed  for  its  peculiar  beauty 
and  melody  in  a  first  rate  poet. 
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I  knowy  to  man  the  Earth  se<:m$  altogether, 
No  more  a  Mother^  but  a  step-dame  i:ather^ 
Because,  alas!  unto  our  loss  she  bears 
Blood*ib$dding  steely  and  g^ld  tht  ground  of  cares. 

W.I.  D.3. 


Jt  is  somewhat  astonishing,  and  indicates 
a  very  defective  or  unchastised  ear,  that  ca- 
dences of  such  sweetness  and  strength  should 
only,  now  and  then  occur,  amid  masses  of 
At  most  rugged  atid  careless  versification; 
that  he  who  couW  fabricate  lines  of  a  struc- 
ture so  elegant  and  correct,  should  not  im- 
mediately perceive  the  Infinite  inferiority,  the 
total  want  of  harmony  of  the  surrounding 
context.  This  striking  inequality,  however, 
though,  perhaps,  in  no  poet  so  remarkable 
as  in  Sylvester,  is  the  common  fault  of  our 
ancient  bards,  at  a  time  "when  taste  was  im< 
mature,  and  the  ear'  as  yet  •  unaccustomed  to 
the  stately  march  and  dignified  tones,  of 
which  oyr  heroic  verse  is  susc^ptii)le, 

A&  we  proceed,  however,  we  shall  find  the 

versification  of  Sylvester  improving,  and  pas- 

s^es  of  considerable   length  occurring,  ia 

which  nothing  is  reprehensible  as  to  the  mc^ 

Q3 
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chanism,  and  very  little  with  regard  to  sen* 
timeitt  and  imagery.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  following  extract^  I  have  made  u$e  of 
some  transposition,  though  without  alteriog 
a  syllable  of  the  original.  Moses  is  rcpre* 
sented,  as  in  Leviticus,  pronouncings  cbn- 
ditionaily,  blessings  and  Curses  upon  Israel. 

O  Israel!— 

If  this  th9ujk^  thy  faeaven«»bkst  fleecy  Soclds, . 
Shall  bound  about  thy  pastures,  downs  and  rocks  | 
As  thick  as  skip  in  summer,  in  a  Hie^, 
The  grass-hoppers  that  all  with  dew  are  fed : 
Thy  fruitful  ewes  fet  twins  shall  bring  thee  ever. 
And  of  their  milk  shall  make  a  plenteous  river :— . 
Sons  of  thy  sons  shall  serve  thy  reverend  eld: 
Thou  shalt  die  quiet,  thou  shalt  Kve  tmqileird: 
Blessed  at  home,  and  blessed  in  the  plain ;' 
The  blessed  God  shall  send  thee  timely  viaiti. 
And  wholesome  winds,  and  with  his  kep  of  ^jice 
Open  Heav'ns  store-house  to  tlyr  b%ppy  race:  ;,  ., 
Thy  proud  fell  foes  with  troops  of  armed  men  . 
Shall  charge  thee  one  Way,  but  shall  fly  thee. ten: 
The  peace^plant  olive,  or  triumphant  bay 
Shall  shade  thy  gates :  thy  valour  shall  dismay 
And  daunt  the  earth:  and,,  with -his  saciicd  awe» 
Thy  Saviour-King  sh^ll  giv^  t!he  world  the  lirw.   * 
If  otherwise —  •  \  ,   . 

Thou  never  shalt  thine  adverse  hpst-Sttrvey, 
But  to  be  beaten,  or  to  run  away: 
I 
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Ant)  tbeh,  th^  renuumt,  iu"  dilpersM  from  &Q9id| 
O'er  ^  ttn^  fep^nor^  o£  Ihe  ^a«t^  shall  roam : 
Thou  shalt  reap  little  where  thou  much  hast,$hc(I. 
And  with  that  Uttle  shall  thy  foe  be  fed; 
Accurst  at  home,  accursed  in  the  plain. 
Thy  laBour  bootless,  ^d  thy  ba«  m  vaiii'  ^  *  ^ 

If  Ab6 '^efstfJcatiaii  in  this  pa-ssagc  Ibie,  ih 
nrafiy'fmrts'entieied  td  approbation}  whatXfrfe 
hive  riext  to'  quote  will  coiVvey  a  still  \A^h€t 
K!ea  of  ^e  ddcasional  powers  df  Sylvei^tiit'ife 
tfi  is  depart rriehti  Hi'ba&fre^uentlj^,-  at'th^ 
teritiinatidn'  of  thedifit^fealf  divfsibhsct^tbb 
Days  and  Wieeksi  intrdditeeda  pig*^**-4W0 
of  original  matter,  either  alluding  to^  ^Aif^ 
remarkable  circumstance  or  event  of.  the 
times  in  which  he  liyei  repf ctbating  the  vipcs 
of  the  :agd»  iCij^tpUingvthei  >^r*ves  of  thc's^- 
vereigni  or  eauipei^itag;  th6  pr^pority  iind 
prowess^  his  natiwcouritTf.  ..    ' 

Though  the  versipi)  throughout  has  much 
<he  air  of  an  origiriaf,  yet,  in  these  attemj)t§, 
fre^d  entirely  ifrQi?i,;the  sh^^o^Ies,,  which  e)fci:, 
in  some  ^cgree,,!.ljjpcj,t^,  njips^t  ,spacq$5fiil 
translator, .  the  HrMcl^tireiof  •  ki^^  vQr*c  ,?pp^^ 
more^  free  ^ad  <tiis^^  and^xtnkh^tiii.ieiGcepti^h 
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of  a  few  exquisite  {towages  in  the  body  of 
the  work,  is  more  pniformly  melodious  and 
correct. 

From  these  appendices  to  the  poepj  pf  Pa 
B^rtas^  I  have  selected  a  portion  from  one^ 
which  struck  me  as  the  most  interesting  and 
the/ most  highly  ^nish^.  The  poet,  after 
reqiLiesting  protection  from  his,  country  in  bi^ 
old  age^  dwells  upon  the  glory,  riches  pjd 
i^appiness  of  old  Epgland^  and  condqdes  by 
taxing  her  with  ingratitude  to  the  giver  of  all 
thing3>:^  reminding  her  pf  former  visitations^ 
and  iiic)ilcacii)g  itbe^i^iecessity  of  penitence  and 
prayer;  . 

Ah»  courteous  England,  thy  kind  arms  I  see 
Widc-strctchcd-out,  to  save  and  welcome  me. 
Thou,  tender  Mother  f  wilt  not  suffer  age 
/To  SQOW  ipy  locks  in  foreign  pilgrimage : 
That  fell  Brasil  pay  br^tblpss.mrs^  should  sbroucj^ 
Or  golden  Peru  of  my  praise  be  proud. 

All,  hail,  dearAlbipn!  Europe's  pearj  of  pricc^ 
The  world's  rich  garden,  earth's  rare  paradise: 
Thrice-happy  Mother,  which  ay  bringcst  forth 
Such  chivalry  as  daunteth  all'the  earth,' 
Planting  the  tropkie ^  of  ihy  glorious  arms*  « 

JRy  sfaomi land,  wbc^je ettz Titan. warro,-^      . 


A^^  thy  borders^  O  H^av'n^blesSQct  isle! 
There  never  crawls  the  noisomp  Crocodile  j 
Nor  bane-breath*d  serpent,  basking  in  thy  sand, 
M^ures  an  ac^e  of  thy  flaw'ry  land) 
The  ^wif(*fpot  tiger,  or  fierce  lioness 
jfii^unt  no^  thy*  tnpuntains,  nor  thy  wilderness;     ^ 
Nor  raveping  wolve^s  worr^  thy  t(mder  laqah^   .  ^- 
^lea^ting  for  belp.vnto  their  helpl^s^ d^ms. 

]bVhat  thoujgh  fhy  Thames  an4  Tweed  have  ne^er 
roJJM  ',  .      ;    .       . 

Among  their  jgravcl,  massy  grains  of  gold?  ' 
What  though  thy  mountains    **pour'*  no  silver 

streams  ?  -'.*'• 

Though  every  hillock  yield  not  precious  gems? 
Thoogh  in  thy  forests  hang  no  -silken  fleecres?^ 
Nor  oacred  incense,  nor  deliciouS; spices? 
Wl;^  tb^ugh  the  clust^srs  ojf  tby  polder  vines 
Pistil  not  cUrpts^  sacl^s,  nor  muscadines  ? 
Yet  afe  thy  wools,  thy  corn,  thy  cloth,  thy  tin. 
Mines  rich  enough  to  make  thee  Europe's  Queen, 
Yea  Empress  of  the  world ;  yet  not  sufficient 
To  make  thte  thankful  to  the  Cause  efficient 
Of  all  tfay  blessings!*^  .' 

P  V30ton  England  i  why  hast  thou  .forgot 
Thy  visitation,  as  thou  had^st  it  not  i 
Thou  hast  seen  signs,  and  thou  hast  felt  the  rod 
Of  the  revenging  wrathful  hand  of  God. 
The  frowning  heav'ns  ^in  fearful  sights  forespoke 
Thy  Roman,  Saxon,  Dane  and  Norman  yokej 
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And  since,  alas!  unkindcr  Wounds  than  diose,  '^ 
The  civil  rents  of  thy  divided  Rose.* 

,.  '    ..J.  .  . 

Dear  Mother  England !  bend  thinje  a^d'fciiee', 
And  to  the  heav'ns  lift  up  thy  Aanck  with  me; 
Off  with  thy  pomp,  hence-  #ith  tft^  p!easiife«^past. 
Thy  mftth  Be  mourning,  ind  thy  feast  a  fist.  * 

•■-•■"'  Wv  T.  D.  t.  P.  3^ 

THe  texture  of  these  Ilries  is  perfectly  mo- 
dern ;  their  energy  and  melody  are  great,  and 
they  are  entirely  free  from  affectation,,  quain? 
ncss,  or  puerility. 

In  this  pass^  are  dearly  discernibie  the 
excellencies  in  metre  and  modulation,  which 
acquired  their  author  the  epithet  "  of  silver- 
tongued."  I  know  not  that  from  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  Jonson,  Chapman,  Daniel, 
Drayton,  Davis  or  Hall*  a  specimen,,  sq  nearly' 
approaching  the  pr^seot  polished  6tate  pf  the 
rhymed  pentameter,  so  well-wov^n  atid:  con- 
densed, can,  aftei*  the  most  diligent' ^earcfa^ 
be  produced* 


*  These  fight  lioqs  beginning  **  O  wanton  England** 
are  taken  frpjn  some  original  lines  subjoined  to  Wt ck  tb^ 
first,  Day  flic  second,  .         ,        . 
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After  the  pathetic  apostrophe  to  his  be- 
loved country  for  protection  in  his  old  age, 
it  is  with  extreme  regret  we  learn,  that  perse- 
cution, on  account  of  his  religious  opinions, 
which  were  those  pf  rigid  Calvinism,  compelled 
him  to  expatriate,  and  that  Middleburgh, 
in  Zealand,  according  to  Wood,  gave  that 
last  asylum  to  his  remains,  which  his  native 
ilsland  ungratefully  refused. 


NUMBER   LI. 


*-*  Blame  the  false^  and  value  still  the  true. 

PopeJ 


It  hm  h^n  observed,  that  Sylvester  fre- 
quently tertninattes  the  Days  and  distribu- 
tions into  Parts  of  Du  Bartas's  Work,  wifh 
additional  couplets  of  his  own  production ; 
he:  has  also  often  taken  the  liberty  of  inserting^ 
in  t^arious  places  throughout  the  poem,  where- 
tver  an  opportunity  was,  with  propriety,  af- 
forded him  by  the  French  original,  strictures 
and  observations  on  the  manners,  customs^ 
politics,  and  religion  of  his  countrymen. 
Mafny  of  these  are  extremely  severe,  and  af-' 
ford  striking  proof  of  the  satyri<?al  powers  of 
their  author. 

For  a  specimen  of  these,  and  to  place  in  a 
due  light  the-  varied  abilities  of  Sylvester,  .1 
shall  quote  a  passage  from  the  concluding 
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part  of  the  sections  called  "  The  Decay/*  in 
which  our  Translator  has  happily  brought  in 
some  fine  original  lines  on  Sycophants  and 
Time-servers^  The$e  aie  harmonized  in  his 
best  manner,  and  will,  probably,  remind  the 
reader,  of  the  style  and  versification  of  our 
lamented  Cowper.*  The  last  quotation^  in- 
deed>  qf  the  preceding  Essay,  particularly 
the  paragraph  '^  O  wafitaa  England/'  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  this  poet ;  the  sam^ 
ioipressiye and  forcible ^iction^  <m0 iii^iniitar 
construption  of  metre  arr  ^i^eeverable*  m 
both  writers. 

Suqh  Q.re  the  occasiprwil  strgigth^  enei^gy, 
and  haWftony,  of  pertiiincpwtkins  of  thi^old 
vcRsipn, .  tbftt  it  i^  j)rQJbirbte  h%d  SyWcsto: 
beon  inoie  fortunnde^  in;  :th0  ehotqc  of  hix 
original,  ii^  had»  m  a  great  meaaunt,  been 
cxemtpt  from  tbeinumerousfawlta,  which  now. 
disgrace  ki$  composition*  The  mean,  the 
tumid  and  extravagant,  the  ludicrous  and 
disgusting,  characterise  the  style  of  Dn  Bar?- 
tas^  and  the  English  bard  has  but  too  faith- 


*  •  if  alhidc  to  the  rhime  produttions  of  this  great  poet, 
•f  Tabk.  l!aU^'' '  «*  Pragreu  of  Etnu:/^  itc.  Sic  . 
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fully  trodckn  mi  his  %>tstep$.  These  fetters 
ares  however^  soq3etime$  entirely  shaken  o^» 
and  the  native  powers  of  Syjvestpr  become 
apparent. 

To  the  collection,  therefore,  of  whatever 
morsels  n^ay  have  been  written^  translatecl,w 
or  original,  under  tb€  influence  of  this  laud« 
able  exertion,  the  following  severe  but  nervous 
lines  must  be  added, 

*^  Yea,**  sueb  are  thow^  whose  wily/  waxen  mind 

Takes  every  seal,  and  sails  with  every  wind;--    '- 
Loose  with  the  lewd ;  among  the  gracious  grave : 
With  saints,  a  saint,  and  among  knaves  a  knave.-* 
Lo!  these  scfne*8efvcrs  that  so  loud  have  cried 
'Gainst  Prelates  sweeping  in  their  silken  pride—* 
Their  courtipg,  sporting^  and  non-residence^ 
Their  avarice,  their  sloth,  and  negligence : 
Till  some  fat  morsels  in  their  mouths  do  UlU; 
And  then,  as  choakM,  and  sudden  chang*d  withal. 
Themselves  exceed  in  all  of  these,  much  more 
Than  the  Rigit  Revenndyfhom  they  tax'd  before^ 

W,2.D,4.P,4. 

From  the  province  of  satire,  at  all  time^ 
a  rugged  and.  ungracious  soil,  let  us  now  paaa 
infp  a  v^o%9  cheerful  and  diversified  scene. 

The  Adjuration  of  tha  Gabaonites^  when 
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they  endeavoured,  to  make  a  league  with? 
Israel,  is  thus  given  by  Sylvester^  in  lan- 
guage at  otice  beautiful  and  impressive. 

We  adjure  you  therefore  in  thc.sacrecf  name 

Of  that  dread  God  to  whom  your  vows  you  fram^ 

By  the  swdet  ^tr  of  this  delightful  coast, 

By  the  good  angeL  that  conducts  your  host,    > 

By  dear  embraces  of  your  dearer  wives. 

And  by  your  babes  even  dearer  than  your  lives  ; 

By  ^ach  of  these,  and  all  of  these  together 

Aflidby  youf  arai$,  whos*  fame  has  dra^nus'hkher,* 

Have  pity  0A  us.    .  . 

W.a.  r>.3.  P,  4. 

Nor  IS  the  following  apostrophe  to  the 
Bride  of  Solomon,  less  entitled  to  the  praise' 
of  pleasing  melody  and  appropriate  diction/ . 

But  (),  fair  Fairy !  who  art  thou,  whose  eyes 
Inflame  the'  seas,  the  ak**  the  earth  and  skies  ? 
Tell  us>  what  art  thou,  O  thou  fairest  fair 
That  trimmest  the  trammels  of  thy  golden  hair 
With  myrtle,  thyme,  and  roses;  and  thy  breast 
Gird'st  with  a.  rich  and  odoriferous  cest  ;♦  . 
Whose  robe's  embroider'd  with  pomegranate  boughs^ 
fiutton'd  with  sapphires^  edg'd  with,  beryl  rowes. 

W.  2.  D.  4.  Pv*r 

•  The  spouse.belt^  \  Z 


^  The  desGrq)tton  pf  comfits  ap4  ifietfiofsi, 
and  of  the  superstitions  ^^soci^od  Ipy  the 
vulgar  with  their  appea^anpe,  has  been  a  fa,- 
vo^rile  subject  of  poetry*  Thcmsqu,  to 
whom  the  theme  was  congenial,  h^s  p^nt^ed 
these  phenomena  with  much  effect. 

A  blaze  of  meteors  shoots— — 

From  lo9k  to  look/  contagious  thro'- 16«  orow^y 

The  panic  runs^  and  into  wond'reus  shapes 

Th*  a()pcarance  throws :  Armies  in  meet  arrays 

ThrongM  with  aerial  spears,  and  steeds  of  fire  i 

Till  the  long  lines  of  fall  extended  war 

In  bleeding  fight  commixt^  the  sanguine  flood 

Rolls  a  broad  slaughter  o*er  the  plains  of  heaven. 

As  thu^  they  scan  the  visionary  scene, 

On  all  sides  swells  the  superstitious  din,. 

*  Incpntinent  j  and  busy  frenzy  talks 
Of  blood  and  battle  v  cities  overturned f 
And  late  at  night  in  swallowing  earthquake  sunk^ 
Or  hideous  wrapt  in  fierce  ascending  flame^ 

Or  sallow  famine,  inundation^  ytorm; 
Of  pestilepce,  and  every  great  distress^ 
Eipnpires  subvcrs'd  '   .      .« 

Autumn,  L«  xioy. 

Sylvester  has,  however,  anticipated  him  in 
nearly  every  part  of  the  picture  >  the  aa- 
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titxed  lineSi  displaying>  Very  accurately,  the 
varied  hues  and  shapes,  which  sometimes, 
during  the  night,  shoot  along  the  cope  of 
heaven^  and  alann  the  ignorant  and  unphi* 
losophic« 

Such  are  the  forms  it  in  the  air  resembles; 
At  sight  whereof,  th^  amazed  Vulgar  trembles : 
Here)  in  the  night,  appears  a  flaming  spire^ 
There  a  iierce  dragon  folded  all  in  fire ; 
Here  a  bright  comet,  there  a  burning  beam, 
Here  flying  lances,  there  a  fiery  stream :-~ 
There,  with  long  bloody  hair,  a  blazing  star- 
Threatens  the  world  with  famine,  plague  and  war : 
To  princes,  death :  to  kingdoms,  many  crosses  : 
To  all  estates,  inevitable  losses : 
To  herdmen,  rot :  to  ploughmen,  hapless  seasons : 
To  sailors,  storms :  to  cities,  civil  treasons. 

W.  X.  D.2. 

Milton,  who  has  so  admirably  discrimi- 
nated the  sexes  in  his  delineation  of  the 
garden  of  Eden,  must  have  read,  with  no 
common  pleasure,  a  part  of  the  description 
which  Sylvester  has  drawn  of  our  first  pa- 
rents; the  lines,  considering  the  period  at 
which  they  were  written,  are  truly  exquisite, 
both  as  to  imagery  and  Versification. 
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»     ■      ■      '■  'ir  i    I  III  ,7  .     hardly  oh^^ 

Could  hare  the  Lover  froiri  his  Lore  descry'd, 
Or  known  the  Briddgrooiti  frdm  his  gentlei  firide: 
Saving  that  sh^  had  a  more  smiling  eye| 
A  smoother  thin,  a  cheek  of  purer  dye^ 
A  fainter  voice,  a  more  enticing  face^ 
A  deeper  tress^  a  more  delighting  graCi;^ 
^nd  in  her  bosem^  more  than  lilly^ijohite^ 
Tivo  swelling  munts  $f  ivory ^  panting  light*  • 

W.t.D.6, 

Tii^  portion  marked  by  italics  in  this  quo<<» 
tation,  strongly  recals  to  my  recallcctiont 
four  beautiful  lines  in  the  Luciad  of  Ca* 
moens,  as  translated  by  Micklc; 

Ah,  whd  can  bo^st  he  ne\^er  felt  the  fires, 
The  trembling  throbbings  of  the  young  desircg, 
When  he  beheld  the  breathing  roses  glow, 
And  the  soft  heavings  of  the  living  snoWi 

The  character  atid  abilities  of  David  zi^ 
ford  ample  scope  for  poetical  eulogy,  and,  id 
the  work  before  us,  some  fancy  and  miny 
lines  are  devoted  to  the  memory  of  the  sacred 
Bard.  - 1  have  selected  a  few  from  the  mui^ 
which  are  well  worth  preservation. 

Scarce  was  he  born,  when  in  his  cradle  prest 
The  Nightingale  to  buil4  her  tender  nest  a*-* 
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And  th'  h^v'nly  Muse»  under  his  xoof  descending^ 
As  in  the  summer^  with  a  train  do wn^bending. 
We  see  some  meteori  winged  brightly  fair 
With  twinkling  rays^  glide  thro'' the  crystal  air^ 
And  suddenly^  after  long-seeming  flight. 
To  seem  amid  the  new-shorn  fields  to  light. 
Him  softly  in  her  ivory  arms  infolds 
And  sings——* 

Live>  live,  sweet  Babe !  thou  miracle  of  miner 
Li\re  ever  saint,  and  grow  thou  all  divine  •.'—5 
May  thy  sweet  voice,,  in  peace,  resound  as  far 
And  speed  as  **  swift"  as  thy  dre^d  arm  in  war  f       ^ 
^  Thy  voice,"  so  sweet,  that  it  shall  ever  be 
Th'  imanortal  nectar  to  posterity  : 
So  clear,  that  J?*^^;^,  tuh^se  pleasure  is 
To  bathe  in  seas  of  heav'nfy  mysteries^ 
Her  chastest  feathers  in  the  same  shall  die^ 
And  dew  with  all  her  choicest  workmanship :— - 
O  sooner  shall  sad  Boreas  take  his  w'ing 
At  Nilus  head,  and  boist'rous  Auster  spring 
From  th'  icy  floods  of  Iceland,  than  thy  fame 
Shall  be  forgot,  or  honour  fail  thy  name. — 
Nought  but  thine  airs  thro*  air  and  seas  shall  sound  i< 
In  high-built  temples  shall  thy  songs  resound; 
Thy  sacred  verse  shall  clear  God's  cloudy  face, 
And  in  thy  steps  the  noblest  wits  shall  trace. 
Gross  Vulgar,  hence  \  with  hands  pro&hely  vile. 
Such  holy  things  presume  not  to  defile;. 
Touch  not  these  sacred  stops,  these  silver  strings  ;; 
This  kingly  fa»rp  iS'only  meet  for  kiag;s* 

W.a.D.4.,P.  t- 
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In  this  paissage,  three  lines,  which  I  have 
-distinguished  by  Italics,  have  been  quoted 
by  Mr.  Dunster;  the  whole,  however,  as 
here  selected,  is  excellent.  The  second^ 
third,  and  fourth  coupletSu  l^ave  much  th^t 
is  Miltonic  in  their  style  and  imagery^  and 
the  addcess  of  the  heavenly  Muse  may  be 
justly  termed  apposite  and  melodious. 

Israel  having  offended  the  Almighty,  he 
permits  the  Canaanitcs  to  prevail,  and  their 
Prinx:e,  who  is  represented  of  an  immense 
stature,  is  introduced  arming  his  gigantic 
fortn.  Numerous  have  been  the  attempts  in 
poetry  to  describe  Beings  beyond  the  common 
dimensions  of  mankind^  and  the  picture,  ip. 
Sylvester's  version,  will  .hold  no  mean  r^nk 
in  the  collection.  . 


•  Their  Prince 


Arms  the  broad  mountain  of  his  hairy  breast     * . 
With  horrid  scales  of  Niltfe  greedy  beast :  • 
His  brawny  arms  and  shosUdsrs^  with  the  skin 
Of  the  dart-darting  wily  Porcupine : 
He  wears  for  H^Jw  a  Dragon's  ghastly  head, 
Whereon  for  plume  a  huge  horse-tail  dpth  ^pxcad^ 
-Npt  mucTi  unlike  a  birch-tree  bare  below. 
Which  at  die  top  in  a  thick  tuft  doth  grow, 
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Waving  with  every  wind,  and  made  to  kiss 
Th'  c^rth,  pow  on  that  $idc,  and  anqn  on  this? 
'  in  quiver  made  of  lizard's  sl^in^  he  wears 
His  poisoned  ..rfows ;  and  the  bow  h^  bears 
Is  of  a  mighty  tree,  strung  with  a  cable ; 
His  shaft  a  lever,  whose  keen  head  is  able  i 

To  pierce  all  proof,  stone,  steel  and  diamant ; 
Thus  furnished,  the  Tyrant  thus  doth  vaunt-; 
<*  Sirs,  shall  we  suffer  this  ignoble  r^icc, 
*'  Thus  shamefully  us  from  our  own  to  chace?' 
^^  Shall  they  be  victors  .ere  they  overcome  ?- 
**  Sl^all  our  possessions  and  ovir  plenty  copie 
"  Among  these  mongrels  ?  Tush!  let  children  quak^ 
*<  At  dreams  of  Abram  t  let  feint  women  shake 
**  At  their  Jread  God,  at  their  sea-drying  Lord ; 
*f  I  know  no  Gods  J^bpve  my  glittering  sword  :*• 
This  said,  he  salljes,  and  assaults  the  foe 
"^ith  furious  ^kifmishj  and  doth  charge  thpm  sq 
As  stormy  billows  rush  against  a  rock^ 
As  boisterous  winds,  that  have  their  prison  brpke, 

I?.oar  on  a  forest, 

W.  2.  D.  3.  P.  4, 

The  speech  of  this  Herculean  Ws^rrior  ii 
spirited  and  characteristic,  and  the  similies^ 
^t  the  close,  have  force  and  propriety^ 

^  As  a  contrast  to  the  aboye,  in  point  of 
imagery,  I  shall  now  present  a  delineationj, 
whi(:b^    ]  think,    in  any  poet,    Would   b^ 

\ 
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esteemed  admirable.  Indeed  I  know  not 
that. any  alteration  eould  render  it  more  cor- 
rect or  beautiful.  It  is  one  of  those  sketches 
of  rural  Nature,  for  which  the  genius  of  Syl- 
vester seenrtis  to  have  been  peculiarly  adapted. 

Under  the  gentle  Equinottial  line, 
Fair  amorous  Nature  waters  freshly  fine 
A  little  grove  clad  in  eternal  green, 
Where  all  the  year  long  lusty  May  is  seen, 
Suiting  the  lawns  in  all  {ler  pomp  and  pride 
Of  lively  colours,  lovely  varified : 
There  smiles  the  ground,  the  sUrry  flowers  each  one 
There  mounts  tbe  more,  the  more  th'  are  trod  upon : 
There,  all  grows  toiless,  or,  if  till'd  it  were, 
Sweet  Zephyrus  is  th*  only  Husband  there. 
There  Auster  never  roars,  nor  hail  disleaves 
Th'  immortal  grove,  nor  any  branch  bereaves. 
*  There  the  straight  palm  tree  stoopeth  in  the  calm 
To  kiss  his  spouse,  his  loyal  femalepalm ; 
There  with  90ft  whispers  whistling  all  the  jrear. 
The  broad-leav  'd  plane-tree  courts  the  plane  hispheer. 
The  poplar  woos  the  poplar,  and  the  vine 
About  the  elm  her  slender  arms  doth  twine: 
Th'  ivy  about  the  oak ;  there  all  doth  prove, 
That  there,  all  springs,  all  grow^,  all  lives  in  love. 

W.  2.  D.  4.  P.  2. 

Of  this  elegant  and  finished  description, 
whose  melody  and  simplicity  of  cxpressioa 
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are  Singulatly  pleasing  ^  the  last  four  totplets 
form  a-  paraphrastic  translation  of  some  cele- 
bmted  lines  in  Claudian. 

Viviiht  in  vfenercm  frondes  5  ricmus  omne  per  altum 
Felix  arbor  amat;  nutant  ad  mutua  palmae 
Faedera,  populeo  sbspirat  populus  ictu, 
£t  platini  platanfe,  alnoque  asstbilat  ainus. 

Few  are  the  passages  in  this  version  of 
Sylvester,  which  are  calculated  to  excite  emo* 
tte^of  ttTTori  principally  owing  to  the  want 
of  cfi^ily  and  solemnity  itj  the  language 
employed.  The  ektr^t,  however,  Which 
we  are  about  to  quote,  has  certainly,  in 
this  department,  merit,  though  it  should  bp 
observed,  that  n^any  couplets^  which  would 
have  considerably  injurkd  the  efeet,  hava 
been  emitted.  Thus  given^  the  better  part 
being  thrown  together,  it  may  even  boast  of 
Shaksperlan  graces. 

^The  well-known  relation  of  the  Witch  of 
En^QtV  .jcvofeing  the  spirit  of  Samuel,  at  the 
request  of  Saul,  forms  the  subject  of  our 


Jn  £i^or  dwelt  a  Beldam  in  thas^  da3r8. 

Deep  sktll'd  in  charms  ■     i 

In  secrer  murders,  sudden  tragedies  $ 

Her  drink,  the  blood  of  babes }  her  dainty  feast 

Men's  marrow,  brains  and  liver,  late  deceased  ;--* 

Sometimes,  they  say,  she  dims  the  bcav'nly  lamps^ 

iShe  hatintis  the  graves,  she  talks  with  ghosts,  shfi 

stamps 
And  calls  up  spirits,  and  with  a  Wink  controuls 
Th'  infernal  tyrant,  and  the  tortur'd  souls  :-^ 
**  She   on    steep"    mountains  stops  the  swiftest 

currents, — 
From  driest  rocks,  draws  rapid  mlliftg  torrents. 
Turns  day  to  night «  hoWs  winds  Within  her  handy- 
Makes  the  spheres  move,  and  the  sun  still  tostand«-4. 
.*«  To  Hef^'  the  unfaithful  Saul 
0  thou  all  Inowing  Spirit !  deign  with  thy  ispell 
To  raise  up  here  renowned  Samuel 
To  s^fy  my  doubtful  eoul— *- 

Importuh^d  twice  or  tbtice,  she,  that  before 
Resembled  one  of  those  gririi  ghosts  of  yore 
Whidi  «he  was  wont  with  her  unwholesome  breatfc 
To  re-bring  back  from  the  black  gates  of  death, 
Grdw^  ndw  inoTe  ghastly :-.-'! — 
The  place  about  darker  than  night  she  darks,-^ 
And  in  unheard,  horrid,  baVbarian  terms, 
She  flutters  strange  aifid  ex^rabte  charms  :^-« 

"  Eternal  Shades !  infernal  Deities!  \ 

Death,  Horrors,  Terrors,  Silence,  Obsequies, 
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Demons  dispatch!  if  this  ^^blue-gleaming'*  taper 
Be  of  mine  own  son's  fat  ^  if  here,  for  paper, 
I  write,  detested,  on  the  tender  skins 
Of  timeless  infants,  and  abortive  twins 
Torn  from  the  womb" 

If  this  black  sprinkle,  tuft  with  Vigfn's  tress, 
fie,  at  your  altar,  dipt  in  kinsman's  blood  ;— 
Haste,  haste  you  Fiends,  you  subterranean  Powers: 
If  impiously,  as  fitlsi  these  rites  of  yours, 
1  have  invokM  your  "awful"  Majesties, 
Harken,  O  Furies !  to  my  blasphemies, 
Regard  my  charms  and  mine  enchanting  spell. 
Reward  my  sins  and  send  up  Samuel ; 
Pispatch,  I  say  I  i  m 

What!  stubborn  Ghost !  TbePalfricsof  theSun 
Do  fear  my  spells,  and,  when  I  '♦  chide**  they  run; 
The  planets  bow,  the  plants  give  ear  to  me. 
The  ^forests  stoop,  and  even  the  strongest  tree. 
At  dreary  sound  of  my  sad  whisperings^ 
Doth  prophesy,  foretelling /uture  things: 
Ycaj  maugre  Jove,  by  mine  almighty  charms, 
Through  heaven  I  thunder  with  imperious  arms: 
And  com'st  not  thou  ?'*■  ■'    ■ 

W.  i.  D,  4.  P.  I. 


Jhe  last  paragraph  of  these  lines,  t^c  ad- 
dress to  the  lingering  spirit  of  the  prophet, 
for  its  awful  and  impressive  energy,  its  gloqiriy 


grandeur  and  emphatic  diction,  i^  entitled  Iq 
high  encomium, 

I  am  now  approaching  toward  the  ternji- 
nation  of  these  Essays  on  Sylvester's  Version, 
and  I  have  reserved,  for  my  concluding  quo-* 
tAtion,  a  description  of  the  pleasures  of  a 
country  life.  Virgil,  at  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond Georgic,  has  given  us  a  most  exquisite 
and  elaborate  picture  of  rural  felicity,  and 
many  poets  have  since  attempted  a  similar 
delineation.  That  from'the  forgotten  poem 
now  before  us,  however,  an  ei^tract  can  be 
takeni  and  that  of  considerable  length  too* 
which  may.  be  put  into  competition  with  al- 
most  any  eulogium  on  the  country,  written 
since  the  era  of  the  Mantuan  Bard,  will,  I. 
dare  say,  excite  somfe  surprise.  This  will  be 
heightened  when  I  venture  to  assert,  that 
English  rural  or  pastoral  poetry,  has  not, 
cither  in  point  of  beauty,  sentiment,  or  en* 
paging  simplicity,  a  nobler  passage  to  produce. 


O  bow  I  grieve,  dear  Earth !  that,  given  to  gays^ 
Most  of  best  wits  contemn  thee  now-a-days^ 
And  noblest  hearts  proudly  abandon  quite. 
Study  of  herbs,  and  Country-life's  delight.-*^ 
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^,0  thrice^  thrice  happy  be,  who  shuns  the  carc» 
Of  city-troubles,  and  of  state  affairs ; 
And,  serving  Ceres,  tills  with  his  own  team  •  ^ 

His  own  free  land,  left  by  his  friends  to  him  ! 

Never  pale  Envy*s  poisonous  heads  do  hiss 
To  gnaw  his  heart j  nor  vulture  Avarice: 
His  field's  bounds  bound  his  thoughts :  he  never  sups' 
For  nectar,  poison  mixt  in  silver  iups:—  ^ 

His  hands  his  bowl,  better  than  plate  or  glass. 
The  silver  brook  his  sweetest  hypocrass  ,* 
Milk,  cheese  and  fruit,  fruits  of  his  own  endeavour^ 
Drest  without  dressing,  hath  he  ready  ever. 

No  faincd  chiding,  no  fouUjarring  noise  ' 

Break  his  **  cool"  brain,  or  interrupt  his  joys. 
But  chearfui  birds,  chirping  him  sweet  goodmoorowfe^^ 
With  nature's  music  do  beguile  his  sorrows  j   ♦       r 
Teaching  the  fragrant  forests,  day  by  dgy^ 
The  diapason  of  their  heavenly  lay, 
^nd  leading  all  his  life  at  home  in  peace ^ 
Always  in  sight  of  his  own  smoke -y  no  seasy 
No  other  stas  he  inows^  nor  other  torrent^ 
Than  that  which  waters  with  his  silver  current 
His  native  meadows:  and  thai  very  earth 
Shall  give  him  burial^  which  first  gave  him  birth. 

.  To  summop  timely  sleeps  he  doth  not  need 
JEthiop's  col4  rush,  nor  drowsy  f)oppy  seed, 

•  A  species  of  wind.- 
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But  on  green  carpets^  thmmm'd  with  mossy  beaver, 
l^riflging  the  round  skirts  of  his  winding  river,  . 
The  streams  mild  murmur ^  as  it  gently  gushes^ 
His  healthy  linAs  in  quiet  slumier  hushes. 

Drumr  fife  and  tmtnpet  with  their  load  alarms. 
Make  him  not  start  out  of  liie  siecp  to  arms; 
The  created  cock  sings  *'  his  proud  note"  to  him. 
Limits  his  rest,  and  makes  him  stir  betime 
Xo  walk  the  mountains^  or  the  flowery  meadsy 
impearPd  with  tears ^  that  sweet  Aurora  sheds ; 
And  the  open  sky,  where  at  full  breath  he  lives^ 
Still  keeps  him  sound,  and  still  new  stomach  gives: 
Jtnd  Death y  ''dread  Servant  of  the  eternal  Judge^ 
Comes  wfy  late  t$  his  sole-seated  Lsdge. 

His  wretched  years  in  Prince's  courts  he  spends 

JlOty 

His  thralled  will  on  Greatmen's  wills  depends  not,— 
But  all  self-private^  serving  Gody  he  writes 
Fearless j^  and  sings  tut  what  his  heart  indites. 

What  though  his  wardrobe  be  not  stately  stuft 
With  sumptuous  stlks,  pinked  and  pounc'd  andpuft. 
With  gold-ground  velvets,  and  with  silver  tissue^ 
And  ail  the  ^lory  of  old  Eve's  proud  issue  ! 
What  though  his  feeble  coffers  be  not  cramm'd 
With  Miser's  idols,  golden  ingots  ramm'd ! 
He  is  warm  wrapped  in  his  own  grown  wool; 
Of  unbought  wines  his  trellar's  evet  full  % 
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His  garners  stored  with  grain,  his  ground  with  flocks^ 
Hi^  hams  with  fodder,  with  sweet  streams  his  rock^* 

Let  nuy  Good  Lord!  among  the  Great  unkehrfd^ 
My  rest  of  days  in  the  calm  country  end: 
My  company y  pure  thoughts^  to  work  thy  willf 
My  courts  a  €0ttage  on  a  lowly  hill. 

The  omission  of  some  lines,  which  broke 
in  upon  and  marred  the  beauty  of  the  design^ 
and  the  transposition  of  one  couplet,  are  the 
only  liberties  taken  with  this  admirable  de- 
scription, of  which  the  parts  distinguished 
by  Italics,  appear  to  me  singularly  beautiful 

Such  are  the  extracts  which,  notwith- 
standing the  pre-selection  of  Mr.  Diinstef, 
the  perusal  of  this  obsolete*  version  has  af- 
forded me.  They  have  been  chosen,  not 
merely  for  their  merit,  as  contrasted  with  the 
cold  and  heavy  materials  which  enveloped 
them,  but  for  their  positive  excellencies,  and 
I  therefore  flatter  myself,  that,  insulated  as 
they  are,  they  can  suffer  nothing  by  the  se- 
paration, and  will  be  deemed,  by  every  lovcr^ 
of  our  ancient  literature,  as  gems  worthy  of 
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preservation,  and  entitled  to  live  long,  after 
the  ore  in  which  they  were  embedded  has 
ceased  to  exist. 

Jn  presenting  these  detached  beauties  to 
the  reader,  it  will  be  found,  upon  reference 
to  the  worjc*  that  I  have  faithfully  copied  the 
language  of  my  author,  except  where  an. 
epithet,  from  vicissitude  in  language  or  as- 
sociation of  idea,  would  have  thrown  a  ludi« 
crous  air  over  the  context,  and,  in  this  case, 
the  substituted  word  has  been  always  pointed 
out  by  typographical  marks.  These  substi- 
tutioiis,  however,  it  will  be  perceived,  are 
very  infrequent  and  very  trifling.  It  is  in 
selection  and  omission  that  taste  is  princi- 
pally exercised,  whilst  quoting  from  our 
Translator;  the  passages  already  given  in 
these  Essays,  will,  1  have  no  doubt,  vindi- 
cate my  conduct  in  the  first  of  these  depart- 
ments, and  be  who  shall  patiently  consult  the 
entire  poem,  will,  I  hope,  as,  to  the  second, 
discover,  that  nothing  is  retained  which 
should  have  been  omitted,  nothing,  I  trust, 
omitted,  which  could,  with  propriety,  have 
been  retained. 


NUMBER    LII. 


ai^dls 


— —  The  solitary  Minstrel  came 
An  honour'd  guest,  while  the  grim  evening  sky 
Hung  lowering,  and  around  the  social  flame 
Tun'd  bis  bold  harp  to  tales  of  chivalry. 

Wartok. 


No  European  nations  have  surpassed 
Great  Britain  arid  Ireland  in  the  production 
of  Legendary  and  Romantic  fiction.  The 
fondness  of  our  ancestors  for  Ballads,  His- 
torical Songs,  and  Metricail  Romances,  h 
well  known  to  the  poetic  antiquary. 

The  great  hall  of  the  Baron's  castle,  the 
usual  place  of  hilarity  on  public  occasions, 
was  the  stage  on  which  our  ancient  Minstrels 
displayed  their  fancy  and  traditionary  lore. 
These  weffe  leither  attached  to  the  family  as  a 
necessary  and  perpetual  source  of  entertain- 
ment, or  were  welcomed  as  they  wandered 

VOL.  lit,  s 
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through  the  country  in  search  of  scenes, 
where  revelry  and  hospitality  stood  ever  ready 
to  receive  them. 

Independent  of  this  Minstrelsy  by  pro- 
fession^ it  .was  the  cuatMi  of  mOst  families, 
at  a  period  when  few  other  amusements  ex- 
istedi  to  sit  around  the  fire  on  a  winter's 
eveningi  ;ind  relate  the  wonders  of  chivalry 
and  enchanttnent^  the  tales  of  hapites  love, 
or  the  Initiiourous  festivities  of  rustic  life. 

Warton,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Gesta 
Romanorum,  mentioning  the  adventures  of 
an  English  knight,  named  Albert,  in  a  sub- 
terraneous passage,^  within  the  bishopric  of 
Ely,  observes  "  this  story  is  *aid  to  have 
been .  told  in  the  winter  after  supper,  in  ^ 
castle,  aim  familia  divitls  a4 ydttm,  tU  Po- 
tcntibus  mons  est^  KeCensendis  Anti- 
Q vjs ,  Gestis  operant  4cir^{y  fWhcn  the  ,ia- 
raiJy  of  a  rich  man,  as,is  the  custom  WU^ithc 
great,. was. sitting  romid  the  fire,  and' telling 
AiUicnt  Gcsis.  F[cre  is  a  trait,'*  he  cbnti- 
nueSy  *'  of  the  private  life  of  our  ancestors, 
who  wanted,  the  diversions  ai^d  engagements 
of  modern  times,,  to  relieve  a. tedious  .evening. 


Htncc  we  lHAth,  that  when  el  corApaiiy  was 
flssemWed^  if  a  juggler  or  .a  minstrel  were 
not  preserit)  it  was  their  Custom  to  entertain 
tbemseJif^s  -by  relating  or  hettriiig  a  series  olf 
adventiirfes;  Thus  the  general  plan  of  the 
-Canterburi^  Tnks^  which,  ^at  first  sights 
seems' to  be  merely  an  iflgeni€iils  inverthon  of 
the  poet  to  serve  a  partic«lit  oWa&ion^  i$,  in  . 
gr^at  measwe,  founded  on  Jilashiort  of  ain^ 
cient  life;  and  Chauce^  i«  supposing  each 
of  the  Pilgrims  to  tell  a  tale  as  they  are  tra- 
velling to  Bdcket's  shrine,  .only  makes  tliem 
■^Qp«  i  modfj  of  aHiusettient,  whi^h  vwm 
common  t*©  the  Conversations  of  Am  age. 

^*  So  hsibitu^l  w^s  this  amu&emeftt  \n  ibe 
dark  agefe,  that  the  graver  4ort  IhQtight  k 
unsafe  fir  wclesiaiBtics,  if  tihie  subjects  ad- 
mitted ar>y  decree  of  levity.  Tht  fedlotving  ' 
curioiis  injunction  was  deemed  jrteessAry,  :in 
a  code  of  statutes  assigned  to  ^  coilege  ^  , 
Oxford,  in  the  year  1292-  I  give  it  in 
English.  "  Ch.  xx.— The  f^ellowes  shall  all 
live  honestly,  as  becomes  Oerk^i— ^Thcy 
shall  not  rehearse,  sing,  nor  willingly  hear, 
Ballads  qx  Tales  of  Lopers^  v^fhich  tend  to 
lasciviousness  and  idleness.*'  Yet  theiibra- 
s  a 
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ries  of  our  monasteries^  as  I  have  before  ob- 
senred,  were  filled  wirh  romances.  In  that 
of  Croyland-abbey  we  find  even  arcb|;>isbop 
Turpin's  romance,  placed  on  the  same  shelf 
with  Robert  Tumbelty  on  the  Canticles, 
Roger  Dymock  against  Wickliflfei  and  Tho*- 
mas  Waleys  on  the  Psalter.  Biut  their  apo- 
logy  must  be,  that  they  thought  this  a  true 
hbtory ;  at  least,  that  an^  archbishop  could 
write  nothing  but  truth/'* 

The  style  and  poetry  of  these  ancient  bal-  ^ 
lads,  must  necessarily,  as  they  were  the  pro- 
duct of  a  rude  age,  be,  in  general,  extremely 
unequal;  and  though  the  simplicity,  the 
strokes  of  character  and  description,  which 
are  frequently  discoverable  in  these  pieces,  be 
truly  interesting,  they  ate^  for  the  most 
part,  so  strangely  intermixed  with  indecen- 
cies and  vulgarities  of  every  kind,  as  greatly 
to  injure  their  effect.  To  remedy  this  incon^ 
veniencei  to  preserve,  the  touching  simplicity, 
the  dramatic  cast  and  manner  of  these  an- 
tique compositions,  at  the  same  time  avoid* 


•  Warton*s  History  of  English  Poetry,  Vol,  iii.  Dis- 
sertation, page  ^4,  65. 
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ing  their  occasinai  grossness  of  diction  and 
'  sentiment,  has  been  the  aim  of  many  mo- 
dern poets.  These  imitations,  many  of  which 
display  beauties  of  the  niost  fascinating  qua* 
lity,  may,  with  propriety,  be  divided  into 
two  departments.  Pastoral  and  Legen- 
dary ;  the  former  employed  in  delineating 
the  pleasures  and  events  of  rural  life,  the 
latter  tn  immortalizing  the  deeds  of  chivalry 
and  romance,  or  embellishingUhe  wild  and 
terrific  paintings  of  go^hic  credulity, 

Beattie,  in  hijs  Minstrel,  has  thus  beauti- 
fully described  these  provinces  of  our  ballad 
poetry. 

Various  and  strange  was  the  long-winded  tale ; 
And  halls,  and  knights,  and  feats  of  arms,  displayed  ^ 
Or  merry  swains,  who  quaff  the  nut-brown  ale, 
Ani  sii^g,  enamoured  of  the  nut-brown  maid  ^ 
The  mo9n-light  revel  of  the  fairy  glade  j 
Or  hags,  that  suckle  an  infernal  brood, 
And  ply  in  caves  th'  unutterable  trade, 
Midst  fiends  and  spectres,  quench  the  moon  io  blood. 
Yell  in  the  midnight  storm,  or  ride  th'  Infuriate  flood* 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  whilst 
in  the  modern  pastoral  ballad  the  English  and 

■&3 
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IHah  poets  meet  no  equaK  in  imitating  the 
thQ  legendary  ioxxn  of  this  poem,  they  are 
certainly  much  inferior  to  the  Scotch.  The 
productions  of  Rowe,  Shenstone,  Goldsmiths 
Percy,  Tickell  and  Bloomfield,  are  unrivalled 
in  the  former  species;  but  what  heroic  ballad 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  shall  he  put  in 
competition  with  the  Jiardyknutt  of  Si  a 
John  Bruce,  or  what  legend  of  gothic 
imagination  with  the  Tam  O'Shunter  of 
Burns  ?  To  these  let  us  add  Tlie  Harp  of 
Mac  NEIL,  the  Eve  of  Saint  John^  Gleti- 
Jinlas^  and  the  Grey  Brother^  by  Scott, 
and  tlie  Mermaid  of  Letden. 

I  "am  acquainted  with  very  few  pieces, 
which  can,  with  propriety,  be  brought  for- 
ward, in  mitigation  of  this  decision;  fetus 
not  forget,  however, ,  The  Hermit  of  Wark^ 
worth,  by  Percy,  nor  Maoji^  a  Tale^  by 
Miss  Brooke;  we  may  mention,  likewise^ 
two  or  three  ballads  of  the  terrific  kind,  by 
Lewis, 

Were  w,e  allowed,  indeed,  to  consider  the 
titinslations  from  the  Irish  by  Miss  Brooke, 
as  clainiing  to  rank  among  modern  poems^ 
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we  might  i-efcr  lo  the  two  narratives  in  that 
Collection,  entitled  Magnus  the  Great  and 
The  C/iasCj  as,  in  legendary  composition, 
equal  to  any  thing,  which  ancient  or  modern 
times  have  produced.  As  the  originals 
arc,  however,*  the  offspring  of  the  middle 
ages,  they  cannot  consistently  be  adduced  in 
this  place. 

The  legendary  Tale  whidi  immediately 
succeeds  these  observations,  is  an  attempt  to 
copy  the  manner,  though  not  the  obsolete 
diction  of  the  ancient  ballad,  and  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  the  volume  will  be  introduced, 
under  the  title  of  The  Spectre^  a  specimen 
of  that  species  which  endeavours  to  interest, 
through  the  mbdium  of  gothic  superstition. 


S4 
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ARTHUR  AND  EDITH. 


Oh  Richard !  oh  my  lovely  boy ! 

*Tis  now  twelve  years  and  more. 
Since  thy  dear  father  left  these  arm8> 

His  Wife  and  native  shore. 

To  Salem's  field  the  warrior  flew. 
War's  wasting  rage  to  deal. 

And  many  a  vaunting  paynim  fled 
The  lightning  of  liis  steel. 

But  now  in  some  lone  turrets  height 
He  sighs  the  live-long  day, 

Or,  haply,  clad  in  pilgrim  garb. 
Pursues  his  weary  way. 

And  he,  who  in  the  clash  of  arms. 

And  in  the  battle's  roar. 
And  in  the  tourney's  gallant  strife. 

The  meed  of  valour  bore, 


May  now>  upon  the  blasted  heath. 
Of  thirst  and  htms^r  die,  ^ 

And  not  one  helping  friend  be  near  j 
No,  not  a  comfort  nigh. 

E*en  noMT,  perchance,  on  Edith's  aamc^  ^ 

The  dying  warrior  caib, 
And,  fainting,  breathes  the  tender  sigh. 

And  blessing  Edith,  falls« 

And  woiild  that  Edith's  form  were  there. 

The  dear  embrace  to  give. 
To  mingle  her  sad  tears  with  thine. 

And  tell  her  love  to  live. 

Oh  might  a  wcxnan's  voice  avail. 
Then  were  Xhe  record  mine ! 

Oh  every  car,  in  every  ^ge. 
Should,  gallant  Chief,  be  thine! 

But  now,  alas !  on  these  lone  banks, 

I  sit  me  down  and  sigh,     , 
And  none  but  thee,  my  Richard,  left, 

Thy  mother's  tcars^to  dry. 

O  tell  ipe  where  the  warrior  rests. 
Where  droops  his  weary  head,    . 
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Oh  tell  ine  where  the  mighty  fought. 
And  wher^  the  mighty  bled. 

rU  thither  to  the  battle  fly, 

rU  thither  hie  with  speed, 
rji  fold  miae  Arthur  to  my  heart, 

And  for  his  sake  TU  bleed, 

ril  mark  the. Hero  by  his  plume. 

And  by  the  gory  field, 
I^th  OQ.hia  crest.  Rage  oa  \xi%  aword/ 

And  Terror  on  his  shield. 

Stay  ye  fond  flattering- thoughts,  .be  still, 

Ye  tender  wishes  die, 
For  oh,  on  earth  to  clasp  my  Love, 

No  hope  on  earth  have  I. 

Come,  Richard,  take  thy  mother's  hand. 

Red  sets  the  eye  of  day, 
Thro^yooderwildwood'smurrn'riflgsbades, 

Lone,  sad,  and  far  we'll  stray. 

See'st  thou,  my  son,  you  evening  ^tar, 
Thro'  those  moss'd  branches  gleam. 

Yon  evening  star  to  thee  is  bright, 
And  dear  her  .modest  be^m.. 
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And  see'st  tthou,-  Richard,  these  rude  rills. 
Whose  giirghng  watars  meet. 

To  thee,  their  whisp'ring  waves  are  clear. 
Their  bank«  wild  odours  sweet,  , 

Yet  since  thy  father  rush'd  to  war. 
And  bound  with  steel  his  arm, 

Not  me  or  night,  or  day  can  please. 
Or  art,  or  nature  chafm. 

For  nie,  shews  dim  yon  star,  whose  rays 
Gleam  thro'  the  woods  beneath. 

For  me,  these  rills  no  music  wake, 
Tlieir  banks  no  odours  breathe* 

For  I  have  lost  the  noble  youth. 

With  whom  no  youth  could  vie, 
Fierce.in  the  combat,  yet  in  peace. 
The  Virgin's  secret  sigh. 

But  who,  in  yonder  shadowy  glen. 

With  toil  and  travel  broke. 
Rests,  with  his  weary  head  reclin'd. 

Beneath  yon  aged  oak  ? 

See,  Richard,  carelessly  difFiks'd, 
Where  lies  the  Pilgrim  meek. 
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.   The  wind  up)ifrs  his  raven  hair. 
The  sun-beam  gilds  his  cheek. 

Perhaps^  my  son,  ah,  sick  at  heart. 

From  ease,  from  safety  far, 
Yon  iiapless  Pilgrim  sadd'nidg  mourns 

The  cruel  chance  of  ^ar» 

Then  hie  thee,  Richard,  thither  hic> 

To  pour  the  oil  and  wine. 
And,  **  bail,  thou  gentle  Pilgrim, '  say, 

"  May  God's  good  grace  be  thine. 

•*  I  come  from  yonder  neighboring  heights, 

"  Where  bides  a  Lady  fair, 
*•  And  many  a  welcome  waits  thy  wish, 

**  And  many  a  blessing  there. 


U 


'*  For  thine,  O  Pilgrim,  thine  the  couch 
To  rest  thy  wearied  frame, 
Thipe  is  the  bath,  the  banquet  thine, 
"  For  thine  mild  pity's  claim.'* 

Ran  Richard  swift  as  from  the  bow 

The  arrow  quits  the  line — 
**  All  haiU  thou  gentle  Pilgrim,  hail ! 

"  May,  God's  good  grace  be  thine. 
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*'  I  come  from  yonder  neighboring  heights, 

**  Where  bides  a  Lady  fair, 
**  And  many  a  welcome  waits  thy  wish, 

*^  And  many  a  blessing  there. 

"  For  thine,  O  Pilgrim,  thine  the  couch 

**  To  rest  thy  wearied  frame, 
"  Thine  is  the  bath,  the  banquet  thine, 

*^  For  thine  mild  pity*s  claim," 

Now  heav'n  thee  guard,  thou  lovely  bey  i 
Now  heav'n  thee  guard  and  save, 

For  ne'er,  I  trust,  to  any  fair  youth. 
More  sweetness  Nature  gave. 

;But  tell  me,  say,  what  Lady  fair. 

What  gentle  form  it  be, 
Whose  tender  breast,  with  pitying  care. 

Hath  lent  its  aid  to  me. 

.    For  know,  good  youth,  near  this  rude  dtll. 
With  fame  with  honour  blest. 
Ah  i  many  a  cheerful  day  Tve  seen. 
And  welcom'd  many  a  guest, 
»  "* 

My  heart  is  full— ah  !  know  I  notr 
Long  years  of  absence  fled, 
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But  what  my  wife,  tfiy  oftly  diild. 
And  all  my  frierkte  are  dead  ! 

•'  O  think  «^t  so,  thou  Pilgrim  ^ad, 

**  I  pray  thee,  think  not  so, 
**  For  the  sweetest  balm  mild  Merely  pours, 

'*  O  thine  that  balm  t6  knoiv  ! 

"  My  n«Whetwait5  thy  weary 'step> 
"  O  give  to  winds  thy  care ! 

*  ••  No  toil-worn  trav11er'&  wander  htre, 

"  But  Edith's  blessing.^  share." 

The  Pilgrim  sigh*d,  the  Pilgrim*  wept. 
And  fault'ring  strove  to  speak — 

"  My  son,  my  son" — then  clasp'd  theyouth. 
And  bath'd  his  glowing  cheek. 

Come  to  my  h^art,  my  own  sweet  b^y. 
All,  all  my  suffrings  gone — 

•  Then  Richard  tnelf ,  and  dtopt  the  tear-^ 

'^  MyTather,  bless  thy  son/' 

» 

Bless  thee,  my  boy— *and  now  I  haste 
My  heart's  soft  home  to  greet ; 

I  come,  -my  yotrth's  dear  bride,  Icomt,* 
Thy  looks  of  love  to  fttect. 
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Now  passed  they.thi;6'  the  gloomy >g^b,  * 

Now  climbU  the  hills  steep  ijide,  ^ 
And  now  they  reach'd  the  forest  shade 
.  Where  Edith  j&t  imd  sigh'd- 

A  shrieji  was  heard  the  woods  among, 

*Tv*a$  Edith's  as.  she  flew   . 
With  rapture  wild  to  clasp  the  form 

Which  truth  or  fitncy  drew. 

"  My. Arthur!— Oh  my^ntle  Lard!    . 

^*  Ah !  ca^  such  kAm  be  miae  !. 
"  5peak — shall  we  never  part  again, 

"  O  speak,  and  say  Vm  thine  !'* 

"  My  Love,  my  Love!  tho*  dear  the  day 
"  That  blest  our  young  desires, 

**  Yet  dearer  far,  the  hopes,  the  joys, 
"  The  present  hour  inspires. 

^*  Oh  !  thou  art  all  to  my  poor  heart, 
"  All,  all  that  heaven  can  give„ 

^*  All,  all  that  breathes  the  soul  of  life, 
•*  And  makes  it  bliss  to  live.'* 

^*  And  is  my  Arthur  still  so  kind, 
"  Yet  can  he  love  so  well  I 
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«*  Now  fatcwcl  grief,  fercwcl  to  care, 
"  To  every  ill  farewd* 

"  And  see,  our  Richard,  my  dear  Lord  \ 

**  The  waters  bathe  his  eye ; 
*•  O  my  sweet  boy,  my  only  love, 

**  When  scarce  a  hope  was  nigh  V^ 

Then  Arthur  kiss'd  his  lovely  wife. 

And  blest  his  lovely  son ; 
Arid  blest  be  he  who  drops  the  tfeor. 

Nor  joys  the  talc  be  done  I 
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Now  I  TOWt 

Thro*  wildest  scenes  of  strMgc  8uWiihit7,»^ 
Niflhirs  nine  wofldsi  and  Surtur'l  fiery  plain> 
And  where  upon  Creation's  uttermost  verge. 
The  weary  Dwarfs,  that  bear  the  weight  of  fteaven^ 
Hope  the  long  winter  that  no  spring  must  cheer. 
And  the  last  sound  that  from  Heimdalkr's  trump 
Shall  echo  thro'  all  worlds^  and  sound  the  knell 
Of  earth  aild  heaven.: 

A  strange  and  savage  faith 
Of  mightiest  power  f  x 

Sou'fHEr, 

tnt  mythology  of  Scandinavia,  fhe  Reli- 
gion of  our  Gothic  ancestors,  has,  more  than 
any  other  tode  of  pcSythciisin,  a  claim  to  bur 
particular  attention.  With  it  is  connected  4 
considerable  portion  of  our  annals;  and  the 
manners,  customs^  poetfyandlatvs,  not  only 
of  this  island,  but  of  nearly  the  whole  ctf 
Europe,  have,   in  a  great  dcgree>  derived 
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their  form  and  colour  from  this  wild  and  siiv- 
gdar  system  of  fabling.  Chivalry,  gallantry, 
and  romantic  fiction  are  more  peculiarly  the 
children  of  the  NcM-th,  and  many  of  the  im- 
pressive superstitions  which  delight  imagina- 
tion in  the  Tales  of  the  Trouveurs,  and  in 
the  works  of  our  elder  bards,  and  even  still 
linger  in  the  popular,  may  with  little  diffi- 
culty be  traced  to  the  pages  of  the  Icelandic 
Edda. 

Modern  poetry,  however,  seems  ta  have 
drawn  few  embellishments  from  this  ample 
store-house  of  imagery^  from  Dryden  to 
Gray  rare  are  the  features  which  bear  any  re- 
semblance to  the  sublime  paintings  of  scakiic 
fancy.  To  the  latter,  it  must  be  allowed, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  into  lyric 
poetry  of  some  very  splendid  and  terrific 
strokes^  the  immediate  offspring  of  the  £dda> 
and  hU  imitations  from  the  Norwegian^  ia 
words  that  breathe  and  burn,  place  before 
our  eyes  two  of  its  noblest  fictions  ^  but  this 
fortunate  commencement  has  not  hitherto 
stimulated  many  to  pursue  a  similar  path. 
TwQ  or  three  odes  by  Penrose ^  Sterling  and 
Bruce,  the  Arthur  of  HqU  and  the  Sketches 


of  SayerSy  a  fevr  imitations  bjr  Matfiia^, 
and  the  translatiotis  of  Percys  Dokonman  and 
Co«/e  fotm<  I  believe,  nearly  a  complete  list 
of  our  attempts  to  introduce  the  Scandinariaa 
mythology. 

One  priritipil  reisoh  why  these  efllbrts  have 
failed,  though  urtder  the  conduct  of  great 
{)oetical  powers,  has  been  owing  to'  the  ob- 
scurity which  time  hife  thrown  ov*r  the  doc* 
trines  of  the  Edda*  Hence  the  beautiful* 
Sketches  of  Sayers^  and  many' admirable  de^ 
scriptionsMfj  Arthur  are  little  relished  or  un- 
derstood by  the  common  reader*  To  render 
poetry  of  this  description  interesting,  and  to 
impart  a  taste  for  its  iinagery  and  allusionsi 
it  is  necessary  that  the  fictions  and  manners 
on  which  it  is  constructed  should  be  familiar. 
It  has  been  found  e3$ential,  in  order  to  entet 
into  the  spirit  of  the  Glassies  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  ^  study  aiccurateJy  their  mytho- 
logy, history  and  customs,  and  many  works 
written  in  a  popular  and  elegant  manner,  and 
therefore  well  calculated  to  facilitate  this  pre- 
liminary knowledge,  have  beta  published  iA 
various  languages.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
fables  and  teligion  of  the  Goths,  we  possess 
T  a 
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but  0P9  production  whichy  from  Us  fulness 
and  authenticity,  c^n  Jbc  safely  taken  for  a 
guide.  Froin  the  latroduction  to  the  His* 
tory  of  Denmark  by  M.  Maliet,  or  rather  fron( 
this  work  as  translated,  and  under  the  title 
of"  Northern  Antiquities/'  greatly  improved 
by  the  corrections  of  Dr,  Percy,  almost  every 
information  requisite  to  a  perfect  intimacy 
with  the  Edda  or  gothic  system  of  religion, 
may  be  acquired.  Thirty  years,  however, 
having  elapsed  since  these  volumes  i^^peared, 
they  are  noiy  with  difficulty  obtained,  nor  are 
they,  when  procured,  from  their  form  and 
elaboration,  .  adapted  for  general  perusal. 
The  Lovers  of  English  poetry,  indeed,  seem 
at  the  present  period,  as  little  to  relish  the 
imagery  drawn  from  this  source  as  previou$ 
to  the  publication  of  the  work,  and  those 
who  have  lately  induigc<l  in  a  display  of  the 
bold  fktions  of  the  Goths  have  dcHie  it  at  the 
risque  of  being  unintelligible,  and  therefore 
neglected* 

As  I  am  confident,  however,  that  a  know- 
4edge  of  the  religion  and  manners  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  is  alone 
wanting  to  induce  a  taste  for  these  ingenious 
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writers,  and  that  the  chief  reason  Why  thia 
has  not  hitherto  been  obtained  has  been  owing 
to  the  want  of  an  easy  and  popular  illustra- 
tion, I  have  teen  tempted,  in  the  vfew  of 
doing  justice  to  productions  of  much  merit, 
and  with  the  hope  of  contributing  to  a  freer 
introduction  into  our  poetry  of  the  daring 
and  enthusiastic  features  of  northern  super- 
stition, to  occupy  a  few  hours  in^evolving  its 
most  striking  and  magnificent  peculiarities. 

In  carding  this  plan  into  execution  I  shall 
endeavour  by  beautiful  quotation,  critical 
discussion,  and  poetic  imitation,'  to  render 
the  subject  attractive,  ■  and  to  •  eftable  '  tht 
reader  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  images  ani* 
allusions  which,  I  trust,  will  in  future' be 
more  frequently  found  scattered  through  the 
body  of  our  poetry. 

,  To  detail,  however,  every  fiction  which 
the  lawless  imagination  of  a  rude  people  prone 
to  war  and.  to  credulity  has  engendered, 
would  be  superfluous  and  absurd.  There  are 
among  the  terrible  and  suHime  pictures  of 
the  gothic  mythology  many  scenes  equally" 
r  3 
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f^uerile  apd  extravagant,  and  therefore  totally 
ipconsi^ent  with  the  higher  departments  of 
this  Muse.  To  distinguish  those  v^hich  ap-^ 
pear  best  calculatpd  to  etpbellish  ouf  epic, 
dramatic  and  lyric  poetry,  I  wish  should  be 
i^ndentQod  as  the  pri^^ip^l  int:eptiop  of  thesq 
papers. 

At  tl}at  period  qf  t))e  Roman  Republic 
when  Mithridat^s  flying  before  the  arnis  of 
Pompey,  implored  the  friendship  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Scythian^)  OprM,  the  Chieftfiin 
q^  th^  AscSf  ^  people  occupying  Georgia^ 
and  nearly  the  entire  tra(:t  of  cour^try  between 
the  Euxine.  apd  the  Caspian  8^,  alartped  at 
tk^  destructive  progress  of  the  Romans,  and 
dreadiqg  even  worse  than  death  (he  imperious 
mandates  of  the  Conqueror,  deserted  with 
his  whole  tribe  the  country  pf  his  fatbits,  apd^ 
pursuing  a  north  westerly  course,  sought  for 
liberty  and  independence  ii)  the  wilds  of 
Scandinavia.  H^re  he  was;  received  with  that* 
hospitality  ^nd  admiration  to  whjch  the  sq^ 
perior  prowess  and  civilization  of  himself  and 
his  people  were  entitled  j  Denmark,  Norway 
apd  ^weden  were  subdued  by  the  «*tps  or  by 
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.  the  arts  of  Odin,  and  he  gradually  imparted 
to  the  vNorth  of  Europe  his  religion,  hi0^ 
maonefs,  and  his  military  Enthusiasm. 

It  is  the  ingenious  supposition  of  some  li* 
terary  men  that,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  pro* 
&und  revenge  against  the  enslavers  of  man- 
kind, the  Asiatic  Chief  led  his  hordes  inlo^ 
Scandinavia  as  a  nursery  of  future  heroes  who, 
at  some  distant  period,  should  pour  in  tor- 
rents on  the  devoted  empire,  and  retaliate* 
the  injuries  inflicted  on  their  founder.    A* 
conjecture  so  pleasing  as  this,  and  which  in  a 
manner  so  striking  accounts  for  the  dreadful 
ravs^s  of  those  ferocious  despots,   Alaric 
and  Attfla,  the  mind  dismisses  with  reluctance^ 
though  founded  Qn  no  authority.     It  gives: 
indeed  so  romantic  a  colouring  to  one  of  the 
Oiost  important  events  in  history,  a  cOlouring^ 
so  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  poet, 
that  its  total  want  of  support  must  to  him 
be  a  subject  of  regret.    In  this  light  has^it ' 
been  considered  by  Gibbon,   when  he  ob* 
serves,  "  this  wonderful  expedition  of:  Odin, 
by  deducing  the  enmity  of  the  Goths  and 
Romans  from  so  memorable  a  cause,  might 
supply  the  noble  ground  work  of  an.  epic. 

T4 
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p90^/'  It  wiU  llpl>«r»  I  should  hope»  iixrni 
th«l$e  sketches,  that  gothic  fiction  is  admir-» 
ably  calcqbted  to  supply  so  bold  an  cmtline 
with  a  machinery  of  the  most  sqblimei  and 
ji9pS#p$ive  €£^$t*  Had  Gray  ever  conquefed 
his  indolence  so  faj  as  to  have  pursued  this 
path  tQ  faai!ie>  he  would  most  probably  have 
QQnyi8C:ed  U9  that  the  same  fire  and  anima* 
tiQR  which  from  this  source  breathe  through 
all  thQ  acicents  of  hb  lyre,  might  glow  with 
even  jsuperior  apirit  io  tho  deeper  intQnations 
of.  the  epic  dbelL 

lUturniog,  however>  from  this  digmsii^, 
tO:  the  chajracter  of  Odiq,  it  would  af^pear, 
that  he  was»  ia  every  respect,  focmed  ta 
mouW  the  people  among  whom  he  came,  to 
all  his  pLurpQ$Q&  of  ambition,  He  was  in 
Asiatic  Sf ythia  merely  the  High  Priest  of 
the  established  religion,  and  which  ackaow* 
Icdged  one  supreme  God,  ut)der  the  name  of 
Odia,  a  n^me  whic^,  in  Scandinavia^  he  a( 
length  had  the  address  to  appropriate  to  him* 
s^,  ^^  waving  the  subordinate  title  of 
prophet  or  pontiff^  boldly  claimed  the  hoh 
nours  due  to  the  xleity,  and  taught,  to  these 
riidp  and  wondering  sava^s,  ?|Ln?w  sjrstfn^of 
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mythd^y,  very  widely  different  from  tbo 
simplei creed  of  his  ancestors*  An  attempt^ 
sodicii^as  this>  required^  for  its  completion* 
powers 'o(  a  very  superior  order  and  appU^ 
cable;  to  every  occasion.  The$e,  in  all  their 
varied  form,  appear,  from  the  recordf  of 
tradition  and  history,  to  have  centered  in  this 
cxtraordifiary  man.  intrepid  valour,  the  first 
of  all  wtues  in  the  estimation  of  uncultivated 
society^  was  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
Odin,  and  the  basis  on  which  he  erected  hi3 
system  of  religion.  In  the  hour  of  battle 
such  was  his  invincible  prowess,  that  hie  in- 
spired his  opponents  with  the  utoiost  a{^re«^ 
hension  and  horror,  so  that,  rushing  thrQUgh 
their  ranks,  he  hewed  them  to  pieces,  whilst, ' 
not  ^infrequently,  he  himself  remained  Unin- 
jured amid  the  surrounding;  caniage« 

To  this  necessary  qualification  of  animal 
courage  were  added,  in  our  Gothic  Hero, 
what  was  equally  essential,  a  perfect  insight 
i^to  the  characters  of  the  conquered,  and 
the  art  to  avail  hin^s^lf  of  their  credulity  and 
ignorance.  To  a  people  so  very  rude  as  were 
the  Scandinavians,  the  knowledge  Which 
Odki  possessed  of  letters,  and  the  art  of 
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writing,  appeared  supernatural,  and  be  taught 
then:i  to  believe,  that  through  the  medium 
of  the  Runic  characters,  thrown  into  metre 
or  graven  on  wood  or  stone,  in  varied  forms, 
he  could  compel  all  the  powers  of  Nature  to 
obey  him. 

••  Do  you  know/'  says  he,  in  a  tone  of 
exultatioQr  **  how  to  engrave  Hunic  cfaarac-* 
ters?  bow  to  explain  them  ?  how  to  procure 
them  ?  how  to  prove  their  virtue? 

^*  I  know  a  song,  by  which  I  soften  and 
enchant  the  arms  of  my  enemies ;  and  render 
their  weapons  of  none  effect. 

*^  I  know  a  songj  which  I  n^^  only  to 
sing  when  men  have  loaded  me  with:  bonds, 
for  the  moment  I  sing  it  my  chains  fall  in 
pieces,  and  I  walk  forth  at  liberty* 

'^  I  know  a  song  of  such  virtue,  that  were 
I  caught  in  a  storm,  I  can  hush  the  winds,, 
and  render  the  air  perfectly  calm. 

<^  If  I  see  a  man  dead,  and  hanging  aloft 
on  a. tree,  T engrave  Runic  characters,  so  won* 


cjjerfui,  that  the  man  ioioiediatejy  ^e^^ncis 
apd  converses  with  me.'* 

$ 
To  these  magical  endowments  he  annexed 
nwiny  other  important  superstitions,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  was  the  privilege  of  consulting 
the  oracle  of  Mimer»  a  man  celebrated  for 
hii  wisdom  through  the  North,  on  whose 
death  Odin  possessed  himself  of  his  head, 
embalmed  it,  and,  by  his  enchantments,  re-' 
stored  it,  he  affirmed,  on  any  emergency,  tOx 
tjbe  powers  of  speech.  This  invaluable  bust 
^ras  ever  his  companion,  never  differed  from 
bimi  it  is  probable,  in  opinion,  and  was  held 
in  the  highest  veneration  by  the  adoring 
ipultitude* 

What  chiefly  contributed  to  render  the  as- 
sumption of  these  superhuman  faculties  the 
more  easy,  was  the  persuasive  eloquence  with 
which,  on  every  opportunity,  the  Asiatic 
Warrior  harangued  his  followers  ^  the  annals, 
of  Iceland  speak  in  the  most  lavish  terms,  of. 
tfie  beauty,  energy,  and  all -commanding  in* 
fluence  of  his  language  and  address  i  he  it 
was  also,. who  first  taught  the  Scandinavians 
$he  melody  of  rhythm  and  of  verse,  in  which 
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he  chaunted,  not  only  the  sentiments  of  he- 
roism and  national  revenge,  but  occasionally 
expressed  passions  the  most  tender  and  de- 
lightful,' so  that,  adopting  the  metaphorical 
imagery  oi  the  North,  even  the  spirits  of 
the  infernal  world  would  leave  their  dread 
abodes,  and  listen  motionless  and  lost  in  rap- 
ture to  the  music  of  his  Rps, 

These  striking  claims  to  distinctiort  were 
enforced,  by  the  superior  luxury,-  rnagnifi- 
ccnce  and  science,  which  he  imported  from- 
the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  for  though  Odin 
and.  his  companions  were  themselves^  con- 
trasted with  the  great  potentates  of  the  East, 
in  a  state  comparatively  rude  and  uepolishedt 
yet,  to  the  savages  of  northern  Europe,  they 
appeared  us  demi-gods,  as  beings  gifted  be- 
yond the  common  portion  of  mankind.  That 
to  the  mcfst  valiant  and  accomplished  of  these 
strangers,  therefore,  who  had  driven  every 
nation  before  him  from  the  confines  of  Per- 
sia to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic}  who  had  sub- 
dued the  three  kingdoms  of  the  North,  and 
planted  his  religion  in  the  hearts  of  the  in- 
habitants, that  to  a  man  capable  of  actions 
such  as  th/P^e,  they  should  cede  an  homage 
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due  Only  to  divinity,   Can>    philosophically 
considered,  furnish  little  matter  for  surprise. 
To  support,   however*  the  high  station  he 
had  assumed,  to  excite  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
doctrines  he  had  ingultated^  and  to  offer  in 
his  own  person  an  example  and  a  proof  or 
his  superior  nature,  and  of  the  sacred  and 
eternal  obligation  of  his  principles,  required 
consummate  subtlety  and  determined  resolu« 
tion:     As  the  felicity  consequent  on  a  violent 
and  honourable  death*,  which  alone  procured 
admission  to  the  mansions  of  the  Gods,  was^ 
a  peculiar  tenet  of  his  religion,  it  was  obliga- 
tory on  his  part,   ere  debility  and  disease 
should  overtake  him,  to  depart  in  the  manner 
he  had  prescribed.     Accordingly  on  hi§  re- 
turn from  the  conquest  of  Norway,  which 
completed  the  subjugation  of  Scandinavia, 
he  passed  into  Sweden,  and  gathering  around 
him  his  friends,  the  companions  of  his  glory 
and  ambition,  he  informed  them.  Unsheath- 
ing bis  sword,   and   inflicting  nine  mortal 
wounds  in  the  form  of  a  circle  on  his  body, 
that  he  was  hastening  into  Scythia,  to  his  na- 
tive habitation,  the  mansions  of  the  eternal 
Gods,  where,  resuming  his  seat  at  au'  ever- 
lasting banquet,  be  would  receive,  with  the 
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highest  matrks  of  distinction^  those  who  feH 
honourably  in  battle^  who  had  received  their 
wounds  in  fronts  and  had  preserved  the^ 
shields  and  swords.  His  body  wais  burnt  to 
ashes  at  Sigtuna  in  S^weden,  with  every  de*>> 
nxonstration  of  honour  and  mogntficence* 

Thus  expired  the  Lcgislaltor  of  the  North'i 
-a  man  whose  inordinate  ambition  and  gf* 
gantie  abilities,  enabled  him,  not  onlf  t6 
acquire  the  ordinary  influence  of  a  conqueror^ 
but  to  obtain  unlimited  dominion  over  the 
•minds  and  passions  of  his  followers,  to  found 
a  new  religion,  and  to  estabtish  himself  as 
ks  first  deity^ 

Before  we  trace,  however,  the  more  pm*- 
minent  features  of  the  mythology  which  he 
invented,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  slight  ^ 
sketch  of  the  religious  opinions  which  had 
prevailed  in  Sc^thia,  many  ages  anterior  to 
his  innovations. 

These,  from^  all  the  evidente  that  history 
and  tradition  can  supply,  appear  to  have  been 
very  pure  and  rational,  and  to  have^  been 
preserved  .free  from  adukeration,  long  after 
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the  southern  Asiatics  had  vitiated  similar 
principles,  by  the  pointings  of  a  vivid  ima* 
ginaition.  They  held,  in  the  fir»t  f^ace^  that 
matter  did  not  exist  from  eternity^  but  fe* 
'quired  a  cause  for  its  production ;  f  bis  primal 
cause  they  deemed  a  perfect  Being,  theCrc* 
ator  of  all  things.  The  nK>st  ancient  records 
term  him  '*  The  author  of  every  thing  that 
existeth ;  the  eternal,  the  ancient,  the  living 
and  awful  Being;  the  searcher  into  concealed 
things;  the  Being  that  never  <:hangeth ;  who 
possesseth  infinite  power,  boundless  know- 
]edge>  and  incorruptible  justice/'  To  ax« 
hibit  this  stupendous  Being  under  any  corpo^ 
real  form,  to  confine  him  within  the  Umk9 
of  a  temple  built  with  human  hands,  they 
^  deemed  a  profanation ;.  it  was  in  the  centre 
only  of  some  venerable  wood  or  consecrated 
forest,  where  an  awful  stillness  as  at  mid* 
Aight  reigned,  that  they  presented  with  pro* 
found  respect  and  salutary  fear,  the  o&ringsr 
of  simplicity  and  truth.  « 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  m 
God,  so  perfectly  intellectual  and  abstraot, 
should  fully  satisfy  tl^te  hopes  and  wishes  of  ^ 
people,  uncultivated  as  were  the  Scytbii 
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Pmm  this  Almighty  Spirit,  therefore^  they 
conceived  various  inferior  spirits  to  have 
Sprung,  who  presided  over  the  different  de- 
partmehts  of  Nature,  who  regulated  the  ope- 
rations of  the  elements,  guided  in  their 
course  the  planetary  bodies,  and  evc?n  inha* 
btted  the  lakes,  the  rocks  and  mountains. 
To  these  genii  or  emanations  from  the  di* 
vine  essence,  they  paid  a  kind  of  adoration^, 
fts  agents  or  instruments  of  the  supreme  will^ 
and,  consequently,  witnessed  the  phenomena 
and  operations  of  Nature,  with  a  peculiar 
interest  and  a  grateful  terror.  This  belief  in 
a  superintending  providence  led  to  the  doc* 
trines  of  a  future  state  j  there,  for  the  vio- 
lators of  morality  and  justice,  were  reserved 
places  of  cruel  torment ;  for  the  good,  the 
great  andx^aliant,  regions  of  unutterable-bliss/ 

This  creed,  venerable  for  its  simplicity  and 
approximation  toward  tnith,  existed  with 
little  variation,  until  the  migration  of  tha 
Ases  into  Scandinavia,  when,  through  the 
policy  of  their  leader,  a  new  and  very  com- 
plicated system  was  introduced.  Nothing 
places  in  a  more  striking  light,  the  vast  in- 
fluence which  Odin  exercised  over  bis  couty*. 
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trymen>  than  the  establishment  of  a  religion, 
m  many  respects  so  diametrically  opposite  ta 
their  former  sentiments  and  prejudices.  The 
ancient  Scythians  held  polytheism,  or  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  coequal  and  independent  Gods,  in 
the  utmost  abhorrence^  for  though  they  ac- 
knowledged spiritual  agencies  as  carrying  inta 
execution  the  will  of  the  deity,  yet  did  they 
attribute  every  thing  to  one  eternal  and  om« 
nipotent  cause  $  on  the  contrary,  the  Edda 
which  details  the  mythology  of  Odin,  abounds 
with  Gods,  ejtch  decorated  with  their  pecur. 
liar  attributes,  at  least  this  was  the  general 
belief,  though  the  sages  of  that  period  might 
conceal  more  ratiional  opinions  behind  the  veil 
of  fiction. 

Whatever  the  defalcations  of  this  code 
might  be,  with  regard  to  moral  and  meta- 
physical purity,  it  fully  answered,  as  we 
i^all  presently  see,  the  purposes  of  Odin,  and 
was  eminently  calculated  to  excite  ardent  mi- 
litary enthusiasm,  and  a^l  the  energies  of 
poetic  genius.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  eleventh  century^  that  any  systematic 
collection  of  the  mythological  fables  of  the  \ 
North  appeared  I    in  that  century,  viz*  in 
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1057,  S/fiMUNB  SioFifssoN,  simatncd  the 
Learned,  published  bisEdda^  or  body  of  go- 
thic  religious  poetry,  and  in  about  120  years 
afterward,  another  dotnpilation,  under  the 
same  title,  but  written  with  more  perspi- 
cuity, was  given  to  the  wprld  by  Snorro 
Sturleson,  the  descendant  of  an  illustrious 
family,  and  twice  supreme  judge  of  Icqland. 
From  these  collections,  from  the  numerous 
songs  of  the  Scalds  dispersed   through  the. 

'  ancient  chronicles,  and  from  modern  ver- 
sions and  imitations,  are  drawn  the  sketches 
attempted  in  these  essays,  which,  I  again  beg 
to  be  understood,  comprehend  not  the  entira 
mass  of  gothic  fiction,  but  only  the  most 

'striking  features,  such  as  may  lead  todisdus^ 
sion  relative  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Scandinavians,  or  are  best  adapted  for 
the  d(Jc6ration  of  our  more  elevated  poetry, . 

In  conducting  this  plan,  therefore,  I  shall 
first  give  a  general  outline  of  the  system* 
then  select  th«  most  brilliant  parts  for  further 
illustration,  and  terminate  the  whok  by  con^ 
s^iderations^  tending  to  recommend  it  to  the 
votaries  of  the  Muse,,  as  a  nuchinery  admi- 
rably €oaHlructoi  for  their  purpose. 
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Few  parts  of  the  gothic  my thology ,  are 
tnore  loaded  with  absurdity  and  puerile  in* 
vcntion*  than  that  which  endeavours  to  ac- 
count for  the  origin  pf  matter  and.  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world;  and  as  much  of  the 
imagery  is  scarce  explicable,  and  were  it 
easily  so^  yet  would  it  be  inapplicable  to  tb<^ 
purposes  of  sublime  poetry,  1  shall  drop  th€ 
grosser  figurative  language,  and  explain,  ia 
more  intelligible  terms,  the  probable  mcan*^ 
ing  of  the  northern  Sages. 

..  *^  In  the  beginning,*'  observes  the  Voluspai 
a  poem  forming  part  of  the  more  ancient 
Edda,  **  there  was  neither  sea,  nor  shore^ 
nor  refreshing  breezes.  .There  was  neither 
earth  below  nor  lieaven  above  to  be  distin- 
guished. The  whole  was  only  one  vast  abyss, 
without  herb,  and  without  seeds.  The  sun 
had  then  no  paiacej  the  stars  knew  not  thek 
dwelling  places ;  the  moon  was  ignorant  of 
her  power/*  ' 

It  was  theti  that  the  first  Almighty  Cause, 

operating  on  the  chaotic  mass^  and  Sieparating 

the  element  of  fire,  formed  in  the  south  « 

world  luminous  and  Rowing.     To  inhabit 

V  a 
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this  immense  region  of  primat  heat  and  light, 
called  Mwpelshiem^  and  out  of  which  the. 
sun  was  afterwards  taken,  he  created  Spirits 
or  Genii  of  Fire,  over  whom  presided  Surturf 
the  Demon  or  Black  Prince  of  that  element- 
In  the  other  extremity  of  the  universe,  the 
North,  arose,  by  the  same  creative  fiat,  realni^ 
of  eirerduring  frost,  mountains  of  eternal  ice> 
whose  appellation  was  Niftheimj  and  in  whose 
dark  and  dreary  caverns  were  lodged  tremen- 
dous giants,  termed  Giants  of  the  Frost, 
Then,  in  the  vast  and  temperate  space  be- 
tween these  two  extremes,  the  worlds  of  ice 
and  fire,  he  called  into  existence  terrestrial 
matter,  but  as  yet  loose  and  uncircumscribed 
by  figure. 

At  this  periody  according  to  the  Edd% 
the  Omnipotent  ceased  to  act  upon  matter 
by  his  direct  agency,  having  created  inferior 
divinities,  to  whom  he  allotted  the'arrange- 
ment  of  the  terrestrial  particles,  the  structw^ 
of  the  lower  heavens,  and  th^  formation  of 
man.  These  divinities  were  Odin  and  his 
offspring,  who  infixed  the  earth,  circum- 
fused  the  air,  and,  seizing  upon  the  fires  of 
Muspelshiem,  formed  the  Sun.     They  thea 
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\      .  erected  for  themselves,  in  the  higher  regions 
f  [of  the  atmosphere,  a  glorious  mansion,  unde^ 

I  *  .the  title  of  Asgard,  or  the  Court  pf  the 
Gods.  Having  thus  prepared  the  carth/an4 
constructed  an  abode  in  the  heavens,  worthy 
of  their  own  dignity,  they  proceeded  to  create 
« "^he  human  species,  caUing  the  man^df^A*^  and 
the  woman  Emla.  These  were  liable,  by 
theii;^ original  constitution,  to  mortality;  but 
the  valiant,  and  the  valian|:  alone,  were  ad- 
mitted, after  death,  into  Valhalla,  the  pai- 
lace  of  Odin,  where  they  enjoyed  peculiar 
happiness  for  a  series  of  ages,  whilst  the 
cowardly,  and  those  who  died  of  ^  lingering 
diseasie,  were  plunged  into  Niflheim^  th^ 
northern  Hejl,  the  seat  of  (darkness  and  dc- 
^Qlatipn. 

This,  state  of  things,  however,  \vl.  the 
duration  of  the  earth,  the  existence  of  the 
Gods,  and  their  places  of  future  punishment 
^nd  bliss,  Valhalla  and  Niflheim,  was  or- 
dained but  for  a  season.  After  a  long  revo* 
lution  of  time,  the  Spirits  of  Fire,  who, 
along  with  the  Giants,  had  always  been  at 
enmity  with  the  Gods,  rush  forth,  headed  by 
JSurtur^  followed  by  Lok^  thp  pvil  priijciplp 
1x3 
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of  the  Scandinavians,  and  accotfipanied  by 
the  iiiQSt  horrid  monsters ;  they  consume, 
wrth  devouring  flames,  the  earth,  the  sun 
tind  stars,  destroy  the  Gods  in  battle,  and 
perish  themselves  in  the  general  conflagration* 
On  this  great  event  the  first  Almighty  Being, 
5ie  who  governs  all  things,  again  appears,  re- 
stores the  conflicting  elements  to  order,  calls 
into  being  fresh  agents,  and  a  new  earth,  in- 
finitely more  perfect  than  the  preceding, 
•springs  into  light  and  beauty ;  here,  for  thfj 
good  and  virtuous,  is  prepared  a  seat  of  in- 
effable and  eternal  happiness,  entitled  Gimle^ 
or  the  Palace  of  Gold,  and,  in  the  utter  tx^ 
tremity  of  the  universe,  remote  from  light 
and  life,  rises  the  mansion  of  everlasting  mi- 
sery, the  receptacle  of  the  wicked,  name^ 
Nastrondj  whose  walls  are  composed  of  the 
carcases  of  serpents,  and  through  whose 
gates  pours  poison  in  a  thousand  torrents. 

From  this  broad  outline,  a  general  idea 
"may  be  formed  of  the  gothic  mythology, 
which  is  singular,  perhaps,  in  attributing  de- 
struction to  thfe  subordinate  deities,  and  in 
preparing  for  mankirxl  two  heavens  and  two 
tiells;  of  the  former^  the  first  consecrated  to  th^ 
I 
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valiant,  the  second  to  the  good ;  of  the  latter, 
one  destined  to  the  cowardly  and  diseased, 
the  othc^r  to  tiiie  wicked  and  profane.  It  is 
characteristic  likewise  of  this  religion,  that, 
AS  understood  by  its  more  rational  votaries, 
it  piseserves  distinct  and  (rQC^  from. ail  the 
mutations  incident  to  matter,  the  first  al- 
mighty essence,  the '  cause  of  causes.  This 
was  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  vulgar, 
who  confounded  the  gceat  author  .of  all 
things  with  the  first  of  his  agents  Odin.  Of 
this  formidable  deity,  whose  attributes  had 
6uch  a  powerful  influence  over  the  minds  of 
his  worshippers,  I  shall  now  endeavopr  to 
give  the  most  interesting  particulars,  pre- 
ceding the  account,  however,  by  a  short  no- 
oxenclature  of  the  family  of  Odin  and  his 
vassociates,  or  the  Gods  apd  Goddesses  of  the 
Edda, 

Odin  had  by  his  wife  Frea  or  Hertha^ 
whom  the  northern,  sages  woishipped  as  the 
Goddess  oi  Fertility,  and  as  olL^orically  re^ 
presenting  the  earth,  Thor,  his  first  born, 
the  most  valiant  of  the  Gods,  their  defender 
and  avenger,  and  who  presided  over  tlie  at- 
jaoosphere,  and  .ruled  all  its  foimmotions, 
V4  . 
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Balder,  the  second  son  of  Odin,  was  the 
God  of  eloquence  and  spliendour,  and  guided 
the  steed  of  dajr.  Niord,  though  not  of 
the  family  of  Odin,  was  the  God  of  the  sea, 
the  Neptune  of  the  Scandinavians.  Fr£V, 
the  son  of  Niord,  presided  over  the  seasons^ 
Tyr,  the  protector  of  champions  and  brave 
men,  dispensed  victory  in  the  hour  of  batde, 
Br  AGE  was  the  God  of  poetry  and  music. 
Heimdaller  was  the  guardian  of  the 
bridge  Bifrost,  or  the  Rain-bqw,  which  con* 
nects  heaven  with  earth.  Hoder,  a  son  of 
Odin,  was  a  Qod,  though  blind,  irresistably 
strong,  and  his  name  wai  pronounced  with 
terror.  Vipar  v«^as  the  God  of  silence. 
Vile,  the  son  of  Odin  and  Rinda,  the 
daughter  of  the  Sun,  was  the  God  of  archery, 
and  singularly  intrepid  in  war.  Uller  was 
the  God  of  swiftness,  whose  velocity  was 
such,  that  no  one  could  stand  against  him. 
FoRSETE,  the  l^st  and  twelfth  God,  inde- 
pendent of  Odin,  presided  over  controversies, 
and  inhabited  a  palace  in  heaven  called 
Qlitner.  , 

The  same  number  of   Goddesses,   with 
ffcrtka  at  their  h^d,   are  notic^i  m  the 


Edda.  Secood  to  Htrtba  was  S%'Ca«  Era  a: 
was  the  Goddesa  pf  n^edicine.  G£Fion£ 
of  virginity.  Tylla  of  dress  and  ornament 
Freya  of  Jove.  JLoFNA  of  reconciliation. 
Vara*  of,  fidelity.  Snotra  of.  learning, 
VoRA  of  penetration.  Lyna  of  safety.  Sy* 
NiA  was  the  portress  of  the  palace  of  the 
Goddesses.    Gna  the  messenger  of  Freya. 

Besides  these  deities,  whose  names  and  num« 
fecr  sometimes  vary,.  Lok,  the  evil  principle 
and  calumniator  of  his  associates,  is  frequently, 
enumerated  among  the  Gods.  He  generated 
thr«  monsters,  who  were  brought  up  among 
the  Giants,  namely,  the  Wolf  Fenris,  tte 
serpent  qf  Midgard,  or  the  serpent  which 
surrounds  the  earth,  and  Hela  the  Queen  of 
Death.  These,  with  the  Giants  and  the. 
Genii  of  Fjre,  wage  perpetual  enmity  against 
the  Divinities  of  Asgard, 

As  of  many  of  these  Divinities,  however, 
there  is  little  worth  recording,  their  agency 
being  trifling,  unaccommodated  to  the  pur<- 
poses  of  poetry,  and  unoperative  as  to  so- 
ciety, I  shall  only  select  those  whose  attrir 
butes  were  characteristic  of  the  people  wha 
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adored  them,  and  to  whom  were  attached 
the  most  splendid  and  magnificent  fables. 

Odin,  the  chief  Divinity  among  the 
Scandinavians,  was  worshipped  as  the  Gcxi  of 
War,  and,  in  the  great  Temple  of  Upsal^ 
was  represented  holding  a  sword  in  his  hand« 
The  £dda  describes  him  as  a  ^^  terrible  and 
severe  God;  the  father  of  slaughter;  the 
God  that  carricth  desolation  and  fire;  the 
active  and  roaring  deity ;  he  who  giveth  vict 
tory  and  revive th  courage  in  the  conflict" 

In  Asganh  or  the  realm  of  the  Gods, 
the  Olympus  of  the  North,  Odin  had  several 
palaces.  In  Gladheim,  or  the  Mansion  of 
Joy,  a  large  and  magnificent  hall,  he  admi- 
,  nistered.  justice,  sitting  on  an  elevated  seat^ 
surrounded  by  the  twelve  Gods.  Justice  was 
also  frequently  dispensed  by  him  and  his 
brother  deities  under  a  large  Ash  tree,  named 
llydrasit.  This  enormous  tree,  whose  top 
reaches  to  the  highest  heaven,  and  whose 
branches  cover  the  earth,  has  three  roots, 
which  diverge  to  an  infinite  distance  from 
each  other ;  under  the  first  root,  which  is 
m  heaven,  flows  the  hallowed  stream  of  Tirw*- 
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past,  with  whose  BacreJ  waters  three  Virgins 
perpetually  sprinkle  the '  tree, .  and  support 
the  beauty  of  its  foliage;  their  abode  is  for 
ever  under  the  Ash,  and  they  dispense  the 
'date  and  destinies  of  man;  theif  namtrs  are 
Ifrda  the  past,  Werandi  the  present,  and 
Skulda  the  future.  Under  the  seconds  which 
extends  to  the  land  of  the  Giants,  is  placed 
the^Spring  of  MimeVystht  fountain  of  wisdom, 
and  the  divine  liquor  of  Odin ;  and  beneath 
the  thirds  which  covers  Niflheim  or  Hell, 
and  is  the  food  of  the  monstrous  serpent 
Nidfiogery  flows  the  fountain  Fergelne?\  the 
sourCe  of  the  infernal  rivers.  On  this  tree 
sits  an  eagle,  whose  piercing  eyes  discover  all 
things,  whilst  a  squirrel  is  incessantly  oc* 
cupied  in  running  along  the  branches,  and 
conveying  news  from  i?very  part  of  the  unit 
vei-se. 

The  principal  city  of  Odin  was  Valascial/^ 
built  of  the  purest  silver,  and  here  was  esta« 
Wished  his  throne,  called  Lidscialfy  or  the 
Terror  .of  Nations,  and  from  whence  he  be^? 
held  all  the  regions  of  the  earth.  On  his 
(shoulders,  whilst  sitting  on  this  thronei  sate 
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constantly  two  JRavens,  named  Hugo  and 
Mumin^vfYio^  being  let  loose  every  morning, 
flew  through  every  province  of  the  globe, 
and,  returning  at  night,  whispered  in  his  ears 
whatever  they  had  heard  and  seen,  whence ; 
Odin  is  frequently  termed  the  God  of  the 
Ravens. 

It  was  in  Valhalla,  however,  one  of 
his  most  superb  palaces,  he  received  the 
souls  of  those,  who  died  contending  on  th^ 
field  of  battle;  and  every  warrior,' previous 
to  the  engagement  took  a  vow  to  send  him 
the  spirits  of  the  slain,  for  whom,  when 
dying  sword  in  hand,  the  gates  of  Valhalla 
were  ever  open.  To  this  deity  prayers  were 
offered  for  success  in  conflict,  and  such  was 
his  enthusiasm  for  martial  deeds,  th^t  he  was 
supposed  often  personally,  mounted  on  his 
sable  steed  Sleipnery  a  horse  with  eight  feet, 
to  mingle  in  the  contest,  to  excite  the  ardour 
of  the  hero,  to  strike  those  destined  to 
perish,  and  to  speed  the  parting  spirit  to  the 
halls  of  heaven. 

The  palace  of  Valhalla  was  in  every  respect 


adapted  for  the  elysiutn  of  the  Warribr;  its 
Very  construction  and  its  ornaments  wcrcr 
warlike. 

Broken  shafts  of  many  a  spear 
Emblazoning  the  roofs  appear ; 
The  domes  with  shields  are  covered  o'er, 
And  coats  of  mail  surround  the  floor. 
Behold?  Valhalla  proudly  shrouds  ' 

Her  towers  in  the  ambient  clouds : 
Five  hundred  portals  grace  the  side, 
With  forty  mote  unfolding  wide. 
Thro*  every  gate  in  war  array. 
With  banners  streaming  to  the  day. 
Eight  hundred  warriors  passage  fijidy 
When  for  martial  deeds  inclined. 

^   Five  hundred  domes  aspiring  high. 
With  forty  others  pierce  the  sky : 
There,  Gods  in  maz^y  lab'rynths  roam—' 

-    One  portal  leads  to  every  dome.* 

In  this  magnificent  dwelling  the'  soids  of 
the  valiant  enjoy  the  daily  pleasure  of  arming 
themselves,  of  ranging  in  order  of  battle, 
and  of  cutting  each  other  to  pieces  -,  but 
when  the  hour  of  repast  approaches,  they 
liasten  to  the  convivial  board,  and  free  from^ 

•  Cottle's  Edda  of  Ssemund,  page  ^Sy  ^ 
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pain  or  wound  or  animosity,  feed  heartily  on 
the  flesh  of  the  boar  Serimner,  who  is  daily 
renewed,  and  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  most 
numerous  party.  With  this  food,  esteemed 
as  the  highest  delicacy,  they  drink  to  intoxi- 
cation plentiful  draughts  of  Mead,  which  is 
delivered  to  them  by  Virgins  named  Valkiries 

in  the  skulls  of  their  enemies,  and  who  are 

/  likewise  employed  by  Odin  to  seleijt  in  battle 
those  who  are  to  perish.  This  mead  or  Hy-^ 
dromel  is  the  product  of  a  Goat  called 
Heidruna^  from  whose  paps  every  day  flows 
into  a  vase  a  quantity  sufficient  to  inebriate 
the  company.  In  the  Edda  of  Saemund  the 
following  lines  are  descriptive  of  the  joys  of 
Valhalla. 


In  Odin's  field, 


Their  swords  the  Mono-heroes  wield ; 
Ani  dfuly  on  elch  other  bear 
^fThe  dread  conflicting  storm  of  war- 
Scarr'd  in  the  fight,  the  chiefs  divide, 
And  home  on  stately  steeds  they  ride  ^ 
Then  with  the  Gods  in  splendid  halls, 
Drink  oblivion  to'their  brawls: 
Scrimncr's  flesh  a  feast  afFordsi 
And  concord  reigns  around  their  boards*—* 
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Heidruna,  wildest  of  the  train,  / 

That  sport  on  hill  or  russet  plain. 
Near  Odin's  hall  salaciou^  breeds. 
And  on  the  leaves  of  Laer^  feed^. 
His  spac'ous  horn  shall  fill  the  bowl^ 
That  lifts  to  rapture  Odin's  soul  j 
And  ever  drinking,  ever  dry^— 
Still  the  copious  stream  supply.* 

Odin,  however,  is  usually  represented  as 
sitting  apart  from  the  heroes,  drinking  wine 
instead  of  hydromel,  and  under  no  necessity 
of  supporting  himself  by  food. 

As  still  further  illustrative  of  the  attributes 
of  this  warrior  God,  and  of  the  joys  of  Val- 
halla, I  shall  adduce  some  beautiful  modern 
descriptions,  which,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  adhere  closely  to  the  letter  of  the  Edda, 
are  written  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  poetry. 
The  two  following  addresses  to  Odin  are  from 
the  masterly  pen  of  Sayers. 

God  of  caVnage,  king  of  might, 

Clinging  to  thy  sable  steed. 
And  dashing  thro'  the  fight. 

Thou  smil'st  when  thousands  bleed: 

•  Page  ^h  59' 
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Coucher  of  the  ponderous  spear. 

Thou  Shout^st  amid  the  battle's  stound— - 
The  armed  Sisters  hear. 

Viewless  hurrying  o'er  the  groiyiJ 
^hcy  strike  the  destin'd  chkjfe  and  call  theitt  to  the 

skies; 
ho !  from  Skulda's  misty  towersr 

On  jetty  wing  the  raven  flies,- 
And  bears  the  deeds  of  future  hours  ; 
To  thee  he  hastes— in  solemn  state 
Thou  read'st  the  dread  commands  of  fate- 
To  listening  deities. 


King  of  Gods  on' shining  throne. 
Thou,  who  with  a  single  glance 
Fiercest  Nature's  wide  extent, 
Thou,  who  from  the  spring"  of  Mi mei* 
Quaffest  liquid  lor*e  divine, 
Odin,  hear. 

King  of  Gods,  whom  Hy<lrasii 
With  sacred  shadow  veils, 
Whilst  around  thee  sit  coelestialf. 
Whilst  beneath  tliee  Fates  attend, 
Odin,  hear. 

King  of  men,  who  dealest  triumjp& 
Brave  in  battle^  brava-  iA  deaths 

3 


,  Crash'd  wkh  gory  W^ouad*,' 
. .    In  agpnj  thou  srairst ; 
*  King  ^{xacriy  whose  dark  blue  steef 
V  tto  foe  unconquer'd  saw,  . 
Soon  his  heart's  blood  Smoked  around,  * 
Soon  his  daunted  spirit  fled,  . . 

Odin,  hean 

.    In  Harold's  breast  thy  spirit  pour. 
String  his  lierv^,  his  eybs  indatne^ 
..     Direct  his  brawny  arm  to  fling    . 
1* he  darts  of  death  around, 
In  the  tempest  of  the  battle 
Throw  thy  shield  \}f  safety  o'er  hini^ 
Protect  him  with  thy  mighty  hand^ 
And  send  him  back  witli  victoi'y.* 

The  passage  next  to  be  produced  is  fakctf 
from. a  smail  volume  of  jpoems  by  Mr.  Pei^, 
rose,  which  though  lately  littfe  noticed  pos- 
sesses many  claims  td  high  distinttroA.  This 
amiable  man  perished  at  aa  early  age,  the 
tpjctkn  of  disaf^intnsent  smd  misfortune. 'f* 

•  S*ycr*8pbeto8^  art  edition,  «V9*  pages  »^,  17,  53^ 

.  +  Mr.  Penrose  was  the   son  of  the  Rev,  Mr^  Pen- 

rose»  rector  of  Newbury,   Berks,   and  was  himself  in. 
tended  for  the  church.    He  studied  at  Christ  Churcbi^ 
Ozoo,  until  1 7621  when  his  eager  turn  to  the  naval  and 
VOL.  HI.  X 
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The  only  tribuW^  lo  his  memory  wh^  I  re- 
collect, and  which,  thdtrgh  shorti  is  truly 
pathetic,  exists  in  four  I'ln^s  by  the  author  of 
the  Pursuits  of  X'U^ri^ture, 

Have  you  not  seen  neglected  Penrose,  bloom, 
Then  sink  unhonour'd  in  a  village  tomb  i 
Content  a  curate's  hupible  path,  he  trod, 
Now,  With  the  poor  i;i  spirit,  rests  with  God. 

From  his  admirable  poem  entitled  **  The 


military  Hn«  no^flUd  h¥n.t0  embwk  in  tiie.titifortunate 
expedition  agaiiul  Nova  CpliM>iay  in  $qut)^  America, 
under  the  comiDand  of  Captain  Maj»nainara,  The  issue 
was  fatal.  The  Clive»  the  largest  vessel,  was  burned ; 
and  though  the  Ambuscade  escaped,  on  board  of  which 
Mr.*  flenrose,  acting  as  lieutenant .  of  marinp5|  was 
wounded,,  yet  the  hardships  he  sustained  in  a  prize  sloop 
utterly  ruined  his  constitution,  Returliing  to  Bngland 
with  ample  testimonies  o£  his.  gallantry  a^idg^g^  beha« 
viour,  he  finished  his  studies  at  Hertford  CpUege^  Oxon; 
an4  having  taken  orders  accepted  the  curacy  of  Newbury, 
After  iic  had  continued  in  ^at  statfon  About  nine  ytwrsi 
i^  se(nne^.?f(;i£  the  clouds  pf  disappointment  were  el^ariag 
away,  for  he  was  then  presented  by  a  friend  who  knew 
his  worth,  to  a  living  of  500I.  per  annum.  It  came  too 
late ;  for,  goi<ng  td  Bristol  for  the  besefit  of  the  <watdft*s, 
he  died  there  in  1779,  *gcd  thirty-six  years,  univeraially 
beloved  for  his  amiWble  and  sociable  iqulklitfes.  In  1768 
he  married  Miss  Mary  Slocock,  ♦f  Newbury,  fcy  whoirf 
he  had  one  son,  now  on  the  foundation  of  Wiriton  College. 
Evaas*  Old  Ballads,  Vol.  ii  pa^  147. 
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Caroossd  pf  Odift/"  and  cfxnposed  in  a  Tern 
of  the  nx)&t  striking  eatbusiasm,  I  quote 
merely  the  com raenceaoaleat.  :  .  '  /'^   ■ 

Fill  the  honeyM  beverage  liigh>  ' 

Fill  the  skulls,  'tis, Odin*^  cry:      '    • 
Heard  ye  not  the  powerful  call,   ,. 
T^underiflg  tbro'  the  vaulted  ball  ?       *    /     *. 
«  Fill  the  iiifeath,  arid  spread  the  board, 
"  Vassals  of  the  griesly  Lord" — "  * 

The  portal  hinges  grate-^-^^— they  come—? 
The 'din  of  Voices  rocfcs  tlife  dome. 
In  stalk  the  various  forms'^  khd  d'rest 
In  varipu?  armour,  various  vest, 
With  helm  and  morion,  ti^rge  and  shield, . 
Some  quivering  lances  couch,  some  biting  mates 

.  wield : 
All  march  with  haughty  step,  all  proudly  shake  the 
cre^f. 
The  feast  begins,  the  skull  goes  robnd. 
Laughter  scouts — the  shouts  resound. 
The  gust  of  war  subsides— :^*en  now       .     . 
The  grim  chief  curh  his  cheek,  and  smooths  bis 
rugged  brow. 

I  concludcf  tbes«  pbetical  iMxisfri^fiV  of 
the  northern  elyaium  with  part  of  a  beautiful 
Ode  by  Mi:.  StciUag,  entitkd  Tb€  Seahkn 
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It  is  extrabted  from  a  collection  of  poems,  by 
this  gentleman,  published  in  1789,  a  collec- 
tion, I  believe,  littlcknown,  though  certainly 
meriting  considerable  applause;  if  the  lines 
which  in  the  xx)urse  of  these  papers  I  shall 
occasionally  quote  from  it  should  induce  any 
lover  of  poetry  to*  procure  the  vblnme,  he 
will,  I  have  no  dbubt",  be  highly  gratified  in 
the  pdrusal.*" 

Illustrious  chiefs,  whose  deathless  fame 

The  Scalder's  song  shall  blazon  wide  ; 
Quick  th^y  move,  a  glancing  flame. 

Kings  and  herpes  swell  the  tide : 
A  shining  train,  (avaunt  the  coward  slave) 
From  bright  Valhalla  pours,  the  mansion  of  the  bra  v«w 
In  long  array  the  godlike  forms  appear^ 

Their  harness  bright'ning  in  the  western  beam,i 
They  shake  the  glitt'ring  sword,  and  pointed  spear ; 

Their  polishM  helms  with  dreadful  splendour 
^  gleam : 
On  airy  steeds  the  warriors  rush  along,    _ 
Swift  as  the  light^ning's  flash,  as  wint'ry  tempests 
strong.  •'-•;' 

Now  the  rage  of  combat  burns, 
£Uughty  chiefs  on  )^hiefe  lie  slain; 

•  'Mr.  Sterling's  Continuation  of  Chaucer's  Cambuscan, 
^rr-S<}aire.*s  Tale,  displ«yi  a  rich  and  vigorottSimaginatfon. 
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Xhe  battle  glows  and  sinks  by  turns, 

Death  and  carnage  load  the  plain. 
Pale  fear,  grim  horror  stalk  around ; 
The  blood  of  heroes  dyes  the  vernaht  ground. 
But  at  the  brazen  trumpets  shrilling  call^ 

Quick  into  life  the  eager  champions  spring: 
With  headlong  speed  th^y  crowd  the  bannered  hall. 

Where  sits  enthron'd  in  gold  the.scepter*d  king. 
Immortal  Odin,  sovereign  of  the  gods, 
Who  gilds  with  |^lory's  bean(is  Valhalla's  bright 
abodes. 

TTieh-  banqi^et  is  the  l^ighty  chine 

Exhauscless  the  stupendous  boar ; 
Virgins  of  immortal  line 
>    Present  the  goblet  foaming  o'er : 
Qf  heroes'  skulls  the  goblet  made, 
With  figur'd  deaths,  and  snakes  of  gold  inlaid* 
The  k^g  qf  men  with  bounteous  smile  surveys 

Xhe  dauntless  souls,  who  fall  in  glory's  cause  i 
Who  vow  to  him  the  period  of  their  days, 

Who  fight  his  battles,  and  uphold  his  laws : 
For  these  Serimner  on  the  board  is  spread. 
And  ^n  Laerada's  leaves  the  shaggy  goat  is  fed. 

To  this  singular  paradise  while  all  who 
died  bravely  on  the  field  of  battle  were  ad- 
mitted, those  who  perished  by  disease  or 
turned  their  bvks  upon  the  enemyi  werje 
?3 
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condemned  to  the  dreary  regions  ofNiflkeim^ 
the  Hell  of  the  northern  nations,  a 

*— Land  of  horror!  where  unyielding  frost 
Piles  high  the  mountain  ice,  and  dims  the  air 
With  ever*hissing  sleet,  where  piercing  blasts 
Sweep  on  storm4aden  wing  o'er  solid  seas. 

Saters. 

Over  these  realms  of  desolation,  which 
were  divided  into  nine  worlds,  presided  Hela 
or  Death,  a  Being  of  tremendous  aspect, 
whose  features  were  livid  and  ghastly,  and 
whose  body  was  half  blue  and  the  other  half 
the  colour  of  human  flesh.  Her  palace  was 
Anguishy  her  table -Ptfwmey  her  waiters  JEjt-* 
pectaUon  and  Delay;  the  threshold  of  her 
door  was  Precipice^  and  her  bed  Leanness  i 
her  apartments  arc  grated  with  iron,  and 
plunged  in  perpetual  darkness, 


•  for  here  no  ray 


Of  morning  plays  with  softest  lustre  round, 
Nor  here  ambrosial  eve  with  fragrant  hand 
Scatters  her  sweets. 

Around  the    spirits   doomed   to  wander 
amid  these  dreadful  shades  enormous  serpentg 
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wound  their  clammy  folds,  and  inflicted  the 
most  piercing  stings,  while  the  hoarse  descant 
of  the  raven,  the  howling  of  the  wolf,  and 
the  yells  of  the  tormented,  were  the  only 
sounds  that  penetrated  these  caves  of  utter 
darkness. 


X4 
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With  mighty  jgle  the  goblet  crown  ; 
With  mighty  ale  your  sorrows  drown; 
To  day,  to  mirth  and  joy  we  yidd  j 
To  morrow,  lace  the  bloody  fields 

From  danger's  front,  aC^battl^s  eve. 
Sweet  comes  the  banquet  to  the  brave} 
Joy  shines  with  genial  be^m  on  all, 
The  joy  that  dwells  in  Odin's  halt 

Brucs^ 


From  the  rapid  sketch  which  we  have 
given  in  the  preceding  paper,  of  the  charac- 
ter and  attributes  of  the  chief  deity  of  Scaa-' 
dinavia,  and  of  his  system  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  the  intelligent  reader  will  iin« 
mediately  infer  the  vast  influence,  which 
such  a  mythology  must  necessarily  exercise 
over  the  manners  and  opinions  of  its  enthu- 
siastic disciples*    It  was,^  indeed,  more  tbaa 
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any  religion,  which  had  previously,  or  has 
since  existed,  calculated  to  form  and  perpe- 
tuate a  nation  of  warriors.  All  the  future 
happiness  which  it  unfolded,  was  exclusively 
destined  to  the  valiant,  and  to  those  of  this 
description  only,  who  perishwl  on  the  field  of 
battle,  or  who,  to  escape  the  horrors  and 
degradation  of  servitude,  inflicted  death  upon 
themselves.  To  these,  the  Imlls  of  Odin,  we 
have  seen,,  were  ever  open,  and  on  tbeB<s  were 
all  the  luxuries,  most  dear  to  a  northern 
imagination,  lavished. 

On  the  contrary,  the  pusillanimous  and 
those  who  died  of  lingering  dfsdase,  were 
not  only  excluded  from  society,  and  held,  by 
the  laws  of  Scandinavia,  in  a  light  con- 
temptible and  infamous,  but  they  were  con- 
demned, in  another  world,  to  a  severe  and 
perpetual  punishment^  plunged  int<J  more 
than  midnight  gloom,  surrounded  by  piles 
of  mountain  ice  and  regioris  irf"  eternal  frost, 
for  ever  taunted  by  the  apparitions  of  the 
damned,  and  devoted  as  the  prey  of  loath- 
some serpents. 

Military  cotbusiasm»    therefore^   and  an 
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Utter  contempt  of  danger. and  of  death,  were 
the  direct  consequences  of  this  martial  creed. 

Hence  the  love  of  combat  flows, 
H^nce  the  warrior's  throbbing  breast  ^ 

Bright  his  kindling  courage  glows, 
Fierce  he  shakes  his  frowning  crest  j 
He  grasps  his  sword,  he'burns  with  noble  rage, 
To  rush  where  thronging  hosts,  and  giant  chiefe 
engage: 

In  other  claims  his  glory  shall  be  known. 
For  him  the  tale  sfeall  live  in  future  times ; 

For  h^m  his  son^  shall  rear  the  chisel'd  stone^ 
For  him  the  harps  of  bards  and  Runic  rhymes: 
With  screams  the  drooping  eagle  mourns  his  fall,    , 
And  his  the  *'  plenteous  feast  of"  Odin's  echoing 
hall.* 

To  delight  in  the  slaughter  of  his  enemies, 
to  rush  undaunted  on  the  foe,  to  despise  all 
pain,  to  suffer  no  exclamation  or  groan,  in- 
dicative of  suffering,  to  escape  his  lips,  were 
essential  to  the  formation  of  a  hero,  and  even 
to  rejoice  and  laugh  in  the  last  agonies  of 
aeath.  Innumerable  are  the  instances  re^ 
corded  in  the  annals  of  Scandinavia,  of  men, 
who,  to  the  last,   supported  this  stern  fana» 

*  Sterling's  Pocnis,  page  i«;*» 
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ticisjm  of  the  Edda.  The  most  memorable^ 
perhaps,  is  preserved  by  Olqus  fVormius,  in 
his  book  deLiteraturd  Runica  }  he  has  there 
given,  as  the  Death-Song  of  Ragner  Lad- 
hrachy  who  flourished  in  the  eighth  century, 
and,  by  his  naval  expeditions  and  his  prowess, 
became  the  terror  and  scourge  of  Europe. 
He  had  the  misfortune,  however,  after  a  sei^ 
lies  of  unparalleled  enterprise  and  success,  to 
be  taken  prisoner  by  £//a,  king  of  Northum- 
berland, who,  with  savage  joy,  cruelly  tor* 
mented  his  illustrious  victim,  and  threw 
him  into  a  dungeon  filled  with  serpents.  In 
this  tremendous  situation  he  composed  hb 
song  of  triumph,  exulting  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  life,  in  the  recollection  of  his  heroic 
deeds,  and  threatening  the  most  dreadful  re- 
taliation, through  the  medium  of  his  sons, 
on  the  head  of  the  ferocious  Ella,  a. threat 
which  was  soon  after  amply  carried  into  exe- 
cution. 

This  celebrated  song  breathes  the  very 
soul  of  war,  and  expresses,  in  terms  of  the 
utmost  fire  and  energy,  that  extreme  passiojg^ 
for  arms  and  glory,  and  that  astonishing  con- 
tempt of  death  and  danger,  so  prevalent,  at 


thii  period,  in  the  ncirth  ;  iC  bfifotds^  likie'- 
wisey  itfiages,  it  thust  be  confessed,  that 
shock  humanity,  which  are  remote  from  tttafe 
valour,  and  betray  an  age  of  extreme  barba- 
fisw;  it  seems  dictated^  indeed,  by  the  de- 
mon -of  slaughter,  and  may  be  esteemed  a 
genuine  emanation  from  the  deity  of  Valhalk. 

Every  stanza  commences,  in  the  latin 
translation,  with  the  eitpressron  pngnavimus 
ensibus,  to  which  almost  unifprmly  suc(ieed» 
in  language  of  lingular  strength,  descriptions 
of  the  unsparing  havoc  of  battle.  I  quote 
three  short  specimens  of  this  sanguinary 
imagery  from  the  version  of  Dn  Downman. 

Drench'd  in  blood  our  shields  We  testty 
The  oil  of  blood  anoints  our  spear. 


The  rain  of  blood  our  falchion's  pour. 
It  smokes  on  Bardafyrdea's  shodre.     . 


Heaps  pilM  on  heaps  the  warriors  lycy  ,; 

The. Hawk  looks  down  with  joyous  eye. 

And  when  Rogvauld,  a  chief  of  great  rct 
nown,  falls  in  the  field,  his  obsequies  are  at^ 
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tciMJed  Ijy  a  crQU4  of  very  Curioui  mofftrner!^ ; 
*•  tor  bimV*  exclaims  the  bard,  ••  for  him 
mourn'd  siii  the  hawfcs  of  hcftvcn." 

A  patbetic  passage^  nevertheless,  now  and 
then  occurs,  and  has  peculiar  beauty,  tbos 
aurroufKied  by  all  the  horrors  of  carpsge. . 

I  savr  ihe  widow's .  darl  i  ng  py, 

I  SAW  the  virgin's  fair-hair'd-bQyi       '  i  .  / 

Saw  them  in  morning  beauty  gay, 

Saw  set  in  death  their  youthful  ray,* 

The  great  merit,  however,  of  this  poem, 
is  the  cluracteristic  exultation  of  ih^  norjhera 
hero,  the  result  of  religion  and  education, 
which  not  only  sets  pain  and  suffering  at  de^ 
fiance,  but  seems  absolutely  to  rejpicc  in  the* 
moments  of  agony,  and  horror.  I  shall  give 
a  specimen  of  the  martial  energy  of  out  war- 
like Scald,,  and  then. place  before  the  reader 
his  triumphant  death  ;  they  are  both  highly 
illustrative  of  the  gofhic  rnythology,  and  its 


•  This  and  the  following  extracts,  from  the  Death.song 
of  Ragncr  Lodbrach,  are  all  taken  from  Dtiwmitan's 
tnnsUtion, 

I 


influefftc^  ^ -thd  js^es  and  passiofas*  6f  its 

votaries.     '  ^  -  '-   -^  ^  ■  -•!-•  ^  '  v 

••■..,'     "*     ■   ■  '   • 

The  brave  with  ardour  yield  their  breath, 
Nor  heed  thp  sure  approach  of,  deatji ; 
'f  be  thought  of  d^h  theJr  bosom  warms, 
•  They  me6t  it  in  tlw  storm  of  ftrm^. 
He  oft  deplores  this  ficklr^ate> 
Who  never  dar'd  the  frowns  of  fate. 
Lur*d  ty  the.ch^'of  pallid  feaf       .   - 
Th^-joyful  eagk  iiov^rs  near, 
fhe  coward  ta  hini^frl^  a  pest, 
Forbids  the  shield  to  guard  his  breast. 

This  I  establish  just  and  right. 
That  hurrying  on  to  closest  fight, 
Youth  against  youth,  with  fervent  heat. 
Should  rush,  nor  man  from  man  retreat. 
Long  time  was  this  the  hero's  pride; 
And  all  who  by  tl^e  vicgia's  side   . 
Aspire  to  lye,  and  taste  iter  charms^ 
Should  nobly  stem  tht  roar  of  arms.*-*^ 
'  -     '  •  '•  -  * 

Full  well  I  know,  superbly  graced,,, 
for  trie  the  lofty  seat  is  placed^ 
For  me  the  gen'rous  mead  shall  fcfsaa^^'' 
In  fatiier  Haider's  festal  dome: 
From  goblets  poured  its  c<^ious  tide   ■"• 
By  siculls  of  recreant  &es  supplied*.     ^ 


.    rFhrbiave  shsill  ne'er  Ument  thpir  dcaUi 
In  Odin's  splendid  courts  beneath^ 
No  clamours  vain  I  thither  bear^ 
No  sickly  murmurs  of  despair. 

After  this  burst  of  enthusiasm^  he  recurs 
to  his  dreadful  ^ituation^  with,  aa  exclafnation 
of  momentajyanguifih. 

— -^^  wliat  dire  mischtfict  i^  mine. 
How  many  serpents  round  me  hang^ 
And  tear  my  flesh  with  poisonous  iang, 

but  immediately  resumes  the  tone  of  triumph^ 
and  in  a  strain  at  once  terrific  and  sublime, 
terminates  his  life,  and  enters  the  courls  of 
ValhiHa. 

Fast  to  tV  Hereditary  end. 
To  my  allotted  gotly  I  tend. 
FixM  is  the  viper's,  mortal  harm 
Within  my  heart,  his  mansion  warm; 
In  the  recesses  of  my  breast 
The  writhing  snake  bath  form'd  his  nest. 
Yet  Odin  may  in  vengeance  spread 
The  bloody  scourge  o'er  Ella's  head. 
My  son's  fiprce  anger,  at  the  talc. 
Shall*  change  to  red>  fromi  deadly  pal^4 


i 
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The  fiery  youths,  at  my  decease, 
Shall  starting  shun  the  seat  of  peace. 

The  Sisters  now  my  steps  invitej 
Unmoved  I  quit  the  realms  of  light. 
Warned  from  within— break  off  the  lay  I 
Tb'  inviting  Sisters  chide  my  stay. 
By  Qdih  sent,  I  hear  their  cali^ 
They  bid  me  to  his  fatal  faalK 
With  them  high*thron'd,  the  circling^  bowl 
Of  foaming  mead  shall  chear  my  souL 
.    With  joy  I  yipld  my  vital  breAth, 
4nd  laugh  in  thi  last  pangs  of  deaths 

The  very  striking  imagery  of  the  last  line 
of  the  above  quotation,  is  by  no  meani  an 
hyperbole  of  the  poet ;  it  was  a  mark  di  in* 
trepidity,  generally  practised  by  the  heroes  of 
Scandinavia.  Saxo,  when  describing  i  single 
combat>  observes,  that  onebf  the  ch&mpions 
Fell,  Laughed,  and  D1B0,*  and  ah  Of- 
ficer of  the  Kingof  Norway,  commemorating 
the  death  of  his  master,  finishes  the  eulogium 
thus :  "  It  shall  hereafter  be  recorded  in  his- 
tories, that  King  Halfcr  died  LAUOHiNO.^f  *' 

•  •  Saxo  Gram.  Lib.  2. 

t  Bartholini  page  6. 
VOL,  III.  Y 
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In  the  Sketches  of  Northern  Mythology 

by  Dr.  Sayers,  the  same  expression  of  triumph 

has  been  judiciously  introduced  into  one  of 

the  odes;  the  passage,  from  jts  energy  and 

.beauty,  demands  transcription.^     _  .^.. 

—  Should  the  Fatal  Sistertnmrfc  ^  -  C 
Our  chieftain's  soul  to  grace  thy  haHi, 
JSfaould  the  keen  arrow  -jHercc  his  side' ' 
And  Harold  perish  in  the  fighty  *  '.  "^ 
When  death  shall  numb  his  sinevvT:  Timbs, 
When  bis  bent  knees  shall  tottering  fiiil. 
When  shades  of  night  shall  glo6m  his  eyes 
And  sinking  nature  yield,  ' ,  >  '\  -.    ^ 
Then  may  no  groan  of  woe  escjipe  . .    *  ^ 

.   Oiir  hardy  chieftain^s  fainting  lips, 
Then  may  no  writhing  pang  distort 
The  dying  herb's  face;  -    - 

Joyful  to  fell  in  fields  of  blood 
'To  hito  may  death-s  cold  st^l  be  wekomoi,; 
And  may  he  laughing  die.* 

The  punishment  which  the  Sorts  of  Lod- 
brach  inflicted  on  Ella  of  Northumberland,  as 
a  retaliation  for  the  murder  of  their  father,  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  that  ferocity  and  spirit 

*  Pai^e  55,  ad  edTition. 
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of  revenge,  which  the  drcadftil  doctrines  of  the 
Edda  inculcate.  '  They  laid  bare  the  vcrfe-^ 
bras  of  the  back,  and  separating  the  ribs 
from  the  spine,  and  distending  them  in  tho 
form  of  the  wings  of  an  eagle^  left,  in  this 
state,  the  bleeding  wretch  to  die.  This  ter- 
rible death,  which,  in  the  North,  had  a  pe- 
culiar appellation,  and  which,  I  am  sorry  to 
sfty,  was  even  once  familiar  in  this  islandj 
has  been  thus  described.  ^'  Apud  Anglos> 
Danos»  aliasque  nationes  Boreales»  victor  ig- 
nomini^  summ&debellatum  adversariumaffec- 
turus,  giadium  circa  scapulas  ad  spinani 
dorse  adigebat,  costasque,  amplissimo  per 
corporis  longitudinem  facto  vulnete,  utrinque 
a  spin^  seperabet,  quae,  ad  latera  deducta?, 
alas  repraesentabent  Aquilinas.  Hoc  genus 
mortis  vocabaot  Aquilam  in  dorso  alicujus 
delincere-* 

To  the  savage  dondact  of  Ella  and  the 
Sons  of  Lodbrach,  Mr.  Southey  has  thus 
admirably  alluded,  in  an  epistle  prefixed  to 
the  Edda  of  Saennand,   by  .Colttle.     He  is 

♦  Stcphanus  Stcphamus, 

y  z 
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Speaking  of  the  Runic  Creed,  and  observes,. 
k  lEracned  the  unfeeling  soul 

Stern  to  inflict  aiid  stubborn  to  endure, 

That  laughed  in  death.     When  r^und  the  poisoned 

breast 
OtRegner  clung,  the  viper  brood,,  and  traird 
Their  coiling  length  along  his  festering  wounds,^ 
He,  fearless  in  his  faith,  the  death-song  pour'd^ 
And  Iiv'd  in  his  past  fi.me  j  for  sure  he  Ijop^d 
Amid  the  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead 
Soon  to  enjoy  the  fight.     And  when  his  soi» 
Avengied  theis  btber'^s  &te,  and  like  tfae  wings 
Of  sofine  Suge  eajle  spread  the  severed  ribs 
Of  Ella,  ki  the.  shield-roof 'd  hall  they  thought 
Oae  day  from  Ella's  skull  io  quafFtbe  mead^ 
Their  valours  guerdon. 

A$  to  die  iigbting  with  his  aj^ms  in  his 
hand,  was  the  wish  of  every  freeman  and 
estcenaed  truly  glorious,  so  to  perish  by  diisease 
or  oI(^  3ge,  to  lose  the  buckler,  or  to  receive 
«  wQunid  behind,  were^r  ^s  signs  of  timidity^, 
ctfCemed,  m  the  highest  degree,  dishonourahk^ 
%bus  Valerius  Maiximus^  speaking,  of  the 
Cimbri,  remarks  "  in  acie  exultabant,  tan- 
quam  gloriosc  et  feliciter  vitae^cessurl:  la- 
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mentabantur  in  morbo,  quasi  turpitef  ^t  mi- 
serabiliter  perituri  -/*  *'  they  leap  for  joy  in  a 
battle,  that  they  are  going  to  quit  life  in  so 
glorious  a  manner.:  in  sickness  they  lament, 
for  fear  of  a  shameful  and  miserable  end."* 
To  avoid,  therefore^  the  pressure  of  years  of 
disease,  or  to  atone  for  tl>e  suspicion  of 
cowardice,  suicide,  was  the  usual  resource  of 
the  Scandinavians.  **  There  is,  on  a  moun- 
tain in  Iceland,"  says  the  author  of  the  Saga, 
^  a  rock,  so  high,  that  t\o  animal  can  fall 
from  the  top  a«d  live.  Here  men  betake 
themselves  wlien  they  are  aifiicted  and  un* 
happy.  From  this  place  all  our  ancestors, 
^ven  without  waiting  for  sickness^  have  de- 
parted unto  Odin.  It  is  useless,  therefore, 
to  give  ourselves  up  to  groans  and  complaints,  . 
or  to  put  our  relations  to  needless  expcnces, 
since  We  can  easily  fodiow  the  example  of  our 
fathers,  who  have  all  gone  by  the  way  of 
this  rock/* 

In  Sweden,  likewise,  a  similar  place  was 
appropriated  to  this  purpose,  and  named  the 
Hall  of  Odin,  as  being  supposed  intro- 

*  ValcriiMax.  Lib.  2.  cap.  ^,  ii. 
y  3 
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,ductory  to  the  palace  of  that  God.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  has  furnished  us  with  the  follow- 
ing description  of  it.  "  I  will  not,*'  says  he, 
"  trouble  myself  with  more  passages  out  of  the 
Runic  poems,  concerning  this  superstitious 
principle  (of  preferring  a  violent  death)  but 
will  add  a  testimony  of  it,  which  was  given  me 
at  Nimeguen,  by  Count  Oxenstern^  the  first 
of  the  Swedish  ambassadors  in  that  assembly. 
In  discourse  upon  this  subject,  and  in  con* 
firmationof  this  opinion  haying  been  general 
among  the  Goths  of  those  countries  j  be  told 
me  there  y/as  still  in  Sweden  a  place  which 
-was  a  memorial  of  it,  and  was  called  OpiN^s 
Hall.  That  it  was  a  great  bay  in  the  sea, 
encompassed  on  three  sides  ^ith  steep  and 
rugged  rocks;  and  that,  in  the  time  of  the 
Gothic  paganism,  men  that  were  eithcf  sick 
of  diseases  they  esteemed  mortal  or  incurable, 
or  else  grown  invalid  with  age,  and  thereby 
past  all  military  action,  and  fearing  to  die 
meanly  and  basely,  as  they  esteemed  it,  in 
their  beds,  they  usually  caused  themselves  to 
be  brought  to  the  nearest  part  of  these  roclcs, 
and  from  thence  threw  themselves  down  into 
the  sea,  hoping,  by  the  boldness  of  such  a 
Tiolegt  d»th,  to  renew  the  pretence  of  ad- 
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mission  into  the  Hall  of  Odin,  which  they 
had  lost,  by  failing  to  die  in  combat  and  with 
their  arms/'* 

This  mod^  of  propitiating  the  deity  of 
Valh5.11a,  and  of  gaining  admission  to  the 
feast  of  heroes,  forms  the  subject  of  a  fine 
chorus  in  the  Tragedy  of  Moina.' 

*  When  from  the  foe*s  bright  spear 

The  soldier  trembling  turns, 

When  cold  fear  shakes  his  soul 

And  blasts  his  strength. 

No  more  he'll  hear  the  song  of  praise, 

Np  more  he'll  tell  his  listening  child 

The; bloody  tale  of  war; 

The  secret  vale  receives 

His  slow  ^nd  sullen  steps ; 

He  hates  the  warrior's  eye, 

He  hates  the  maiden's  look.  "'^ 

Then  let  shame  his  bosom  fire. 
Lead  him  to  the  lofty  rock, 
And  plunge  him  from  the  airy  height, 

To  death  below. 

When  the  hero's  giant  form 
With  sickness  droops, 

•  Miscellsinca,  Part  a.  Essay  3,  Part  4* 
Y4 
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When  his  br6ad  and  sinewy  arm 
Shrunk  and  trembling  fails,    , 
,'    When  that  firm  breast  which  dar'd  the  dart 
The  sigh  of  languor  heaves. 
When  those  strong,  knees  which  rush'd  to  war 
Labouring  sink  beneath  his  weight,  . 
When  death  has  rais*d  his  clay-cold  hand 
To  touch  the  warrior's  heart; 
Then  let  him  drag  his  faltering  limbs 
To  some  huge  rock's  outstretching  clifF, 
And  from  the  airy  summit  plunge 
To  death  below.*. 

The  Monodrama  of  Oswald,  by  the  same 
author,  paints  likewise,  with  a  masterly 
pencil,  the  daring  enthusiasm  of  a  Gothic 
Chieftain,  who,  apprehensive  of  falling  a  sa- 
crifice to  old  age  and  disease,  braces  on  his 
.  armour  and  perishes  by  his  own  sword.  A 
portion  of  it  is  too  illustrative  of  the  subject 
before  us,  to  be  omitted  with  propriety. 

Hence,  hence,  ye  languid  groans,  ye  racking  pangs, 
That  slowly  drag  the  trcmbli,ng  frame  of  Oswalci 
To  those  accursed  climbs  where  Hela  reigns 
Stern  on  her  icy  thronc-^thou  quivering  arm! 
Oft  have  I  seen  thcc  in  the  battle's  rage 

^  Saycrs*  Pofms,  page  97. 
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Be4ew*d  with  red  heart's  blood— ye  tottering  knees! 
Oft  have  ye  stood  unmov'd  by  pressing  hosts, 
Oft  have  ye  vraded  thro'  the  steaming  field. 
Trampling  the  mangled  corses  of  my  foes ; — 
Why  shake  ye  thus  ?— disease  with  poison'd  breath 
My  firm  herves  withers— and  shall  Oswald  then 
Sink,  tamely  sink  to  everlasting  night  ? 
Shall  feeble  age  with  lingering  hand  conduct  him 
To  the  bleak  regions  girt  with  stubborn  frost? 
And  bend  this  warlike  heart  in  massy  chains 
Ofsolid  ice?-^what? — shall  the  holy  bards 
Who  sing  my  glorious  deeds,  thus  end  the  song? 
Alas !  he  dar^  not  snatch  the  joys  of  heaven. 
But  meanly  fell,  the  prey  of  age  and  sickness? — 

■ ■    "-  it  must  not  be— ^ 

While  yet  my  hand  has  strength,  Til  rear  the  sword, 
Anci  die  a  soldier  in  my  glittering  arms. 
.»  Q  faithful  steel,  ^ 

Who  ne'er  hast  fail'd  thy  master's  vigorous  arm. 
When  rear'd  to  strike,  swift  speed  me  to  the  Gods» 
Pierce,  pierce  me  deep,  thy  blade  was  never  wet 
Withbraver  blood  than  that  which  warms  my  heart.— 

[He  stabs  himself. 
Yes,  friendly  steel,  thy  searching  point  is  moist 
With  Oswald's  blood. 

[y/fier  a  pause^ 
What  glorious  visions  rise  \ 
I  see  the  festive  Gods  at  Odin's  board ! 
I  hear  the  splendid  warrior's  gladsome  din. 
Yon  golden  seat  is  vacant — ^'tis  for  me — 
I  come,  I  come,  the  gloom  of  death  has  wrapt 
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My  eyes  in  mist. — Hark,  hark ! — the  notes  of  joy 
Die  on  my  car— and  now  a  louder  peal 

Bursts  on  my  guttering  soul*^. * 

[He  dies. 

Another  important  doctrine  of  the  Edda, 
whicji  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase  the 
courage  and  to  inflame  the  love  of  war,  so 
remarkable  among  the  northern  i^ations,  was 
the  belief  in  a  destiny  or  fatalism,  which  no 
human  power  could  controul,  and  none  among 
the  Gods,  except  Odin,  who  was  termed  the 
author  and  arbiter  of  the  destinies.  The 
agents  he  employed  in  dispensing  good  and 
evil,  were  the  Nornies  and  Valkyries.  Of 
these  the  former  were  three  Virgins,  who  re- 
$id.ed  in  a  beautiful  city,  near  the  clear  foun- 
taiq,  which  flows  from  the  great  Ash  Hy- 
dfasil,  in  Asgard,  and  were  named  f/rrf^  the 

,  Past,  Werandi  the  Present,  and  Sliulda  the 
Future;  they  are,  in  fact,  the  Parcas  or 
Weird  Sisters,  and,  wove,  for  every  human 
being,  a  woof,  on  which  his  fate  depended. 
It  was  an  opinion,  however,  among  the 
Goths,  that  the  period  of  a  man's  life  might 

•be  protracted,  were  another  to  die  for  him, 

•  Saver's  Poems,  page  105. 
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^nd  that  Odin,  appeased  by  such  a  substitu- 
tion, revoked  the  decree  of  the  Destinies,  aa 
idea  which  gave  rise  to  many  a  bloody  sacri- 
fice, when  the  existence  of  any  important 
personage  was  endangered.     These  Fatal  Sis- 
ters, the  Clothoj  LachcsiSy  and  Atropos  of 
classic  mythology,  though  coloured  with  a 
more  terrific  pencil,,  and  who  have  becn*^  ren- 
dered  familiar  to  us  by  the  njagic  of  Shak- 
speare,   but  with  attributes   somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  those  attached  to  the  Parcae  of 
the  Greeks  or   the  Nornies  of  the  Edd^ 
have  been  beautifully  alluded  to  by  two  mo- 
dern poets,  the  first  sketching  from  gothic, 
the  second  from  classic  authority. 


-Ye  cruel  msiidS) 


When  first  ye  'gan  to  weave  my  woof  of  fate. 
Ye  dy'd  it  with  the  roseate  hues  of  spring — 
^t  length  tbe  raven  croak'd-r-with  joy  ye  snatch'4 
The  cords  of  woe,  and  dipp'd  th'  unfinished  web 
Deep  in  the  pitchy  waters  of  despair. 

Savers. 

So  w^n  with  light  and  shade,  concordant  strife  j 
Stern  Clotho  weaves  the.chequer'd  thread  of  life  5 
Hour  after  hour  the  growing  line  extends, 
The  cradle  and.the  coffin  bound  its  ends  j 
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Soft  cords  of  silk  the  whirling  spoles  reveal, 
If  smiling  Fortune  turn  the  giddy  wheel  j 
But  if  sweet  Love  with  baby  fingers  twines. 
And  wets  with  dewy  lips  the  lengthening  lines, , 
Skein  after  skein  celestial  tints  unfold, 
And  all  the  silken  tissue  shines  with  gold. 

DfARWIN. 

The  Valkyries  arc  more  peculiarly  the  off- 
spring of  the  Edda,  for  though,  as  cup-  bearers, 
somewhat  resembling  the  Houri  of  the  Ma- 
hometan Paradise,   yet,  in  their  employment 
as  Chusers  OF  the  Slain,   they  exclu- 
sively belong  to  the  gothic  mythology,  They 
officiate   in  Valhalla,    serving  out   ale  and 
mead  to  the  heroes,  in  the  skulls  of  the  con- 
quered*    They  are   sent  also,   by  Odin,  to 
the  field  of  battle,  to  confer  the  victory,  and 
to  select, those  who  are  to  die,  at  the  same 
time  possessing  the  power  of  preserving  whom 
they  please.     "  Giida^  Rosla^  and  Shulda^ 
the  youngest  of  the  Destinies,*'  observes  the 
Edda,  "  go  forth  every  day  on  horseback  to 
chusc  the  dead,  and  regulate  what  carnage 
shall  ensue."*     Like  the  Nornies,  they  are 
frequently  represented  as  weaving  the  web  of 

*  Mallei,  Vol.  ii.  page  99. 
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death,  and  deciding  the  fate  of  the  warrior* 
The  anecdote  on  which  Mr.  Gray's  celebrated 
Imitation,  "  The  Fatal  Sisters,"  is  founded, 
describes,  in  a  manper  the  most  impressive, 
the  occupation  of  these  tremendous  Beings. 

"  In  the  eleventh  century,  Sigurd,  Earl  of 
the  Orkney  Islands,  sdnt  a  fleet  of  ships  and 
a  considerable  body  of  troops  into  Ireland,  to 
the  assistance  of  Sictryg,  who  was  then  making 
war  on  his  fether-in-lavr  Brian,  King  of 
Dublin.  Tl>e  Earl  and  all  his  forces  were 
cut  to  pieces,  and  Sictrygwas  iti  danger  of  s^ 
total  defeat ;  but  the  enemy  had  a  greater 
loss  by  the  death  of  Brian  their  King,  who 
fell  in  the  action.  On  Christmas-^ay  (the 
day  of  the  battle)  a  native  of  Caithness,  in 
Scotland,  saw,  at  a  distance,  a  number  of 
perspns  on  horseback,  riding  full  speed  to- 
wards a  hill,  and  seeming  to  enter  into  it. 
Curiosity  led  him  to  follow  them,  till>  look- 
ing through  an  opening  in  the  rocks,  he  saw^ 
twelve  gigantic  figures,  resembling  women : 
they  were  allemptoyedaboutalooms  and,  as 
they  wove,  they  sung  a  dreadful  song,  which, 
when  they  had  finished,  they  tore  the  web 
into  twelve  pieces,  and  each,  taking  her  por- 
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tion,  galloped  Six  to  the  North,  arid  as  many 
to  the  South.  These  were  the  Valkyries, 
who  were  mounted  on  swift  horses,  with 
drawn  swords  in  their  hands."* 

The  picture  which  is  drawn  of  this  loom 
in  Mr.  Gray's  version, .  is  horribly  sublime, 
and  not  exceeded,  perhaps,  by  any  effort  in 
runic  poetry. 

Glittering,  lanpes  arc  tbe'  loomv 
Where  the  dusky  warp  we  strain^ 

Weaving  many  a  soldier's  doom, 
Orkney's  woe,  and  Randror's  bane. 

See  the  griesly  te?^ture  grow, 
'Tis  of  human  entrails  made. 

And  the  weights  that  play  below 
Each  a  gasping  warrior's  head. 

Shafts  for  shuttles,  dipt  in  gore. 
Shoot  the  trembling  cords  along. 

Sword,  that  once  a  Monarch  bore. 
Keep  the  tissue  close  and  strong,- 

Mista  black-  terrific  Maid, 
Sangrida,  and  Hilda  see, 

•  Wakefield's  Gray,  page  i^a*  i 
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Join  the  wayward  work  to  aid: 
'Tis  the  woof  of  victory. 

Nor  is  the  exultation,  which  immediately 
follows,  less  pregnant  with  enthusiasm. 

*    Weave  the  crimson  web  oF  war^ 
Let  us  gO)  and  let  us  fly, 
Where  our  friends  the  conflict  share^  . 
'  Where  they  triumph,  where  they  die,— 

We  the  reins  to  slaughter  give, 
Ours  to  kill,  and  ours  to  spare : 

Spite  of  danger  he  shall  live. 
Weave  the  crimson  web  of  War. 

The  noblest  production  of  the  Bards  of 
Scandmavia,  theELOGiUM  of  HAboN,  owes 
mugh  of  it§  grandeur  to  the  introduction  of 
these  terrific  Goddesses.  It  was  composed 
by  the  Scald  Evinder,  on  an  engagement  in 
the  year  960,  in  which  Hacon,  king  of 
N^rwtiy,  and  eight  of  his  brothers  fell :  the 
poet  w^s^thc  cousin  of  the  hero,  and  was  present 
at  the, battle.  Mt  is  preserved  by  Snorro,  in 
hisQironicle  of  Norway,*  and  was  sung  at 

*  Snorroft.  Hist.  ftcg.  Sept.  i.  page  16*3. 
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the  funeral  of  the  Prince  it  has  iiAmbrtaliscd ; 
the  wildness  and  sublimity  of  its  imagery 
cannot  be  too  much  admired. 

*'  The  Goddesses  who  preside  over  battles 
com,e,  sent  forth  by  Odin.  They  go  to 
chuse  among  the  princes  of  the  illustrious 
race  of  Yngvon,  a  man  who  is  to  perish,  and 
to  go  to  dwell  in  the  palace  of  the  Gods/' 

"  Gondiila  leaned  on  the  end  of  her  lance, 
and  thus  bespoke  her  companions.  The  as- 
sembly of  the  Gods  is  going  to  be  increased  : 
the  Gods  invite  Hacon,  with  his  numerous 
host,  to  enter  the  palace  of  Odin." 

*^  Thus  spake  these  glorious  nymphs  of 
war  I  who  were  seated  on  their  horses,  who 
were  covered  with  their  shields  and  helrfiets, 
and  appeared  full  of  some  great  thought/' 

*'  Hacon  heard  their  discourse.  Wliy, 
said  he,  why  hast  thou  disposed  of  the  battle? 
Were  we  not  worthy  to  have  obtained  of  th^ 
Gods  a  more  perfect  victory  P-^It  is  wcrshe 
replied,  who  have  given  it  thee.  It  is  we  who 
have  put  thine  enemies  to  flight." 
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"  Now,  added  she,  let  us  push  fbrwaildt 
our  steeds  across  those  green  worlds,  which 
are  the  residence  of  the  Gods.  Let  us  go 
ttrft  Odin,  thzi  tlie  king  is  coming  to  Vi^t  iiim 
inhispdiice/ 


.  »* 


*•  When  Odin  beard  this  news,  he  siid, 
Hermod  and  Brago,  my  sons,  go  to  me^t  the 
icrng :  a  kin^,  admired  \ij  Ht  AH  for  iin  va* 
kwt,  applrdacheflt  to  our  Mh*^* 

^  At  KhgtS  kitig  HawA  approached?,  ancf , 
Ariivftrg  fi^ora  the  bahlt,  Jarst&f  Alf  bcsprtrtkl(^ 
ited  ftfnnfng  dowii'  with  btebd.  At  tiftr  siglit 
i^  Odin  frtf  <rf?iis  out,  Ahl  how  mttiixid 
itmUt  does  this  Goid  appear  to  me !" 

**  The  hero  Srago  repKes,  C&ttf^  tftba  fhif 
wast  the  terror  of  the  bratrest  w«rriQr,s 
tatiii  hh'hix',  in^  r^oin  tiatit  ^gU  brothiri  s 
Ibe  h^ro^'  who  reside  here  Oaii  U#  yftith  t^i 
i'lr  piiie:  gof,  drink  al^  idf  ^fre'  tiftfe  6^ 
>!rocis.'* 

'*  But  iitii  vkliant  Ish^tidiatiis,  f Will  utilf 
keep  my  artns :  a  warrior  ought  carefully  to 
pres^e  hit  Mail  ^d  behnet :  k  k  di^g^'us 

vex.,  iir.  t 
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to  be  a  moment  without  the  spear  in  one's 
hand/* 

**  The  wolf  Fenrw  shall  burst  his  chains^ 
and  dart  with  rage  upon  his  enemies,  -before 
so  brave  a  king  shall  again  appear  upon  earth, 
&c.  &c.'' 

*\  There  is  a  great  variety  and  boldness,'^ 
observes  Mr.  Warton,  "  in  the  transitions  of 
this  ode.  An  action  is  carried  on  by  a  set  of 
the  most  aweful  ideal  personages,  finely  ima* 
glned.  Thfc  goddesses  of  battle,  Odin,  his 
sons  Hermod  and  Brago,  and  the  spectre  of 
the  deceased  king,  are  all  introduced,  speak- 
ing and  acting  as  in  a  drama.  The  {panegyric 
is  nobly  conducted,  and  rises  out  of  the  sub* 
limity  of  the  fiction-*'*      '    -  . 

Thus  the  mythology  of  the  Goths,  as  far 
as  we  have  .considered  it,  appears  strongly 
to  have  enforced  all  thc^duties  of  the  warrior^ 
ahd  to  have  inculcated  an  uncontroulable 
love  of  liberty  and  war ;  it  taught  them  to 
despise  all  danger,  and  to  court  death  in. the 

♦  History  of  English  Poetry^  Vol.  r.  Diascrtation  i  •.   . 
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field  of  battle,  as  the  only  avenue  to  hapr 
pimess  and  immortanty,  to  esteem  no  mis*" 
fortune  so  great  as  that  of  imputed  cowardice, 
and  to  believe,  that  no  precautions  of  per- 
-sonal  safety  could  delay  or  modify  their 
destiny. 

Nor  wer^  fheir  lalws  or  education  less  adapted 
to  promote  the  end  in  view.  From  the  ten- 
derest  age  their  children  were  accustonied  to 
all  the  severities  of  cold,  fatigue,  and  hunger; 
were  taught  to  handle  their  arms,  to  pursue 
the  chace,  to  swim  across  the  broadest  rivers, 
to  wrestle  and  to  fight  naked  with  offensive 
weapons^  At  the  age,  therefore,  of  fifteen, 
such  were  f  heir  strength  and  experience,  that 
they  were  admitted  into  the  rank  of  men> 
and  took  their  station  in  the  army.  Upon 
this  occasion  a  particular  ceremony  was  ob- 
served I  they  received,  with  much  solemnity^ 
a  sword,  a  buckler,  and  a  lance,  as  indicative 
of  becoming  their  own  masters,  and  of  the 
necessity,  in  future^  of  providing  their  own 
subsistence  by  hunting,  and  incursions  against 
the  common  enemy.  The  shield  or  buckler^ 
however,  with  whiqh  they  were  presented, 
was  perffsctly  whit^  ^nd  smooth^  nor  cou}4 
z  2 
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they  ttrvtf  or  paiftf  any  device  upon  if,  until 
they  had  performed  sfame  feat  worthy  of  being 
recorded  f  when^ce  if  was  called  the  Shield  of 
Expectation.  The  greatest  part  of  a  gothic 
army,  therefore,  bore  only  white  bucklers, 
and  the  Chiefs  were  distinguished,  as  (he  face 
was  usually  hid  by  the  helmet,  by  having 
their  most  gallant  e^tpfoits  curiously  repre- 
sentetl  on  thefr  highly  polished  shields,  adus- 
tom  whrch,  descending  from  father  to  son, 
at  length  gave  rise  to  hereditary  coats  of  arms. 

Tor  stimulate  still  further  to  heroism  those 
young  riobtes,  who  enRsted  under  a  cliief,  fre- 
q-ucntJy  made  a  vow  not  to  survive  their  com- 
mander, and  performed  prodigies  of  valour 
in  his  defence;  while  tiie  private  soldiers 
formed  tlietnselvcs  into  confrsLterrlitics,  the 
members  of  whirh  engaged,  at  the  expence 
of"  their  own  fives,  to  avettge  the  deaths  of 
those  who  died  honourably  in  the  field*  Such 
an  institution  as  this, .  it  is  e*vid!enfc,  among  a 
people  prone  to  wai»,  tvould  carry  talour  td 
the  most  rdmantic  pitckof  datitog; 

'    To  sucti  a  degree  of  blind  infktuatioil^'in- 
decd,  had  they  arisen,  ^ith  rtgird  to  every 
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thing  appertaining  tp  war.  tbftt  ihffy.  at 
length,  paid  divine  hauaur*  to  tb^irarras, 
and  worshipped  their  swordi,  their  battle 
axes,  and  their  pikes.  In  their  estimation,  a 
3word  was  the  only  proper  symbol  of  the 
deity,  ^nd  when  a  place  was  to  be  appi'o- 
priated  to  the  hallowed  duties  of  prayer  and 
sacrifice,  it  was  designated  and  rendered  sa- 
cred by  planMPg  a  5pear  in  the  centre.  On 
these  instruments  of  slaughter,  likewise,  they 
took  their  most  solemn  oaths  and  engage- 
ments, and  it  seldom  occurred  that  their 
faith,  thui  pledged,  was  ever,  broken.  In 
^Q  old  Icelandic  poem„  translated  by  Bartho- 
lin, a  Scandinavian  swears  by  the  shoulder  of 
a  horse  and  the  edge  of  a  sword. 

Juramenta  mihi  priuf  ^mnia  dabts 
Adiatus  n^viS)  «t  ad  scuti  exl?reinitat«m^ 
jtdtfm  u^ftnumy  et  ^ Gla£i  Acinny  (sfc* 

And  Shafop^are  has  io?  his  Hamlet,  with 
much  propriety,  represented  .  the  Prince  of 
D^nrnark  m  c^r^  vtsftk  bis  cboipaaions  to 

•%ib.  |.  cay.  6. 
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!i   ■■■  .J    ■■        Come  hither  gentlemen, 
And  Jay  your  hands  again  upon  my  sword. 
Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  heard 
Swear  by 'my  Sword.* 

After  what  has  been  zlrejxdy  mentioned^ 
relative  to  the  n^airtial  influence  of  the  reli- 
gion and  education  of  the  ^ncienjt  Scandin^- 
yianSy  it  may  be  scarce  necessary  to  say,  th^t 
they  considered  the  field  of  bfattie  as  the 
theatre  of  their  felicity,  and  rushed  to  action 
with  every  fJemonstratioQ  of  extravagant  joy* 
Invoking  the  n^me  of  Odin^  they  sprang 
like  lightning  on  th^  foe,  raising  the  most  tre- 
^mendous  shouts,  and  cl^hing  their  shields 
together,  whjle  the  attendant  bards  were  ever 
ready  to  exclaim 

Joy  to  the  soul )  a  joy  djWne  t 

y^hen  conflicting  armies  jpin  ^ 

<W)ien  trumpets  clang»  and  bugles  90und( 

When  strokes  of  death  are  dealt  around  ; 

When  the  sword  fc^sts^  yet  craves  for  more j 

And  every  gauntlet  drips  with  gore,f 

.    In  short,  by  the  gpthic  nations  war,  with 
all  its  difficulties  and  dangers,  was  considered 

•  Act  I.  Scene  the  l*s^ 

f  fl)t  Carousal  of  Odm  by  Penrose. 
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as  a  mere  Bp6ft,  and  is  more  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  elder  scalds  in  the  light  of  an 
amusement,  than  in  a  more  serious  style. 
Thus  Ragner  Lodbrach,  describing  one  of 
the  i^ymerous  conflicts  in  which  fais  life  had 
been  occupied,  adopts  the  following  langjuag^^ 

The  sport  of  war  intent  to  try, 
We  rear  our  magic  sl^ields  on  high« 
{n  Hi^ninga's  echoing  bay 

.  First  began  the  heroic  play,  . 
The  yeneefuj  swords  .whijrl'd  ,o'<ir  the  main 
Their  strong-knit  bucl^lers  tear  in  twain# 
With  mingled  clash  our  arms  resoun<^j 

-The  helms  of  men  to  du^t  are  gro^neU 
Not  with  more  transport  by  his  side 
Tk6  lover  clrasps  his  l^e^teous  bride* 

*'  Topresfct^c  and  papetuaiTc  the  gloiy  ac- 
TjUired  4>y  iiftiliutyitfe,': beyond  the  short 
date  of  human'  eacfetknfee,"  was  an  object  of 
Jprimarycrmfportalice  hi  the  estimation  of  the 
Scandinlivfans^  and  tbeir  first  el!brts  to  at«- 
tain  this  object  wpre-directcd  to  the  duribiiity 
of  their  sepulchral  structures.  They,  thcre- 
foie,.  batkd'. their.  heisoeiB  under  lofty  hills, 
whiqh  they  toolc  immense  pains  ii^  rearing  on 
Jhe  centrie  of  som^piain  adjoining  the  public 
Z4 
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rpadi  or  near  some  fountain  or  freiqueqttd 
placp.  To  these  tumuli^  or  even  to  the 
plain  itself,  they  usually  gave  the  n^me  of 
the  warrior  who  rested  beneath  the  soils 
(hi}S  the  tpmb  of  Haoalet,  as  described  by 
$^xo,  '^  Insignis  ^jus  sepultura  ac  nomin^ 
campus  apud  Justiam  extat,**  is  to  this  day 
called  Atnlet's  Hede.* 

This  sitnple  style  of  sepulture,  however^ 
was  anterior  to'Qdin,  who  introduced  into 
the  North  the  custom  of  rearing  a  pile  and 
reducing  the  body  to  astesj  these  were  jfter* 
wards  collected  infp  an  um^  and  then  .placed 
under  a  ^qioll  apd  artificial  iBOviQt  of  earth, 
a  mode  of  celebrating  the  funeral  ritt«  vhich 
existed  for  better  than  five  hundred  years, 
hut  which  waiB,  at  length,  sup^rs^dpd,,  by 
tte  resumption  of  .rh«  former  custom  of  ii»r 
terttjcnt.  These  t;wa  arcrpcyiies  relajtivj  to 
the  de^d,  have  been  distii^guishedt  in  thQ 
ajinals  of  Scanjiioavia.  by  the  appel^tipo  pf 
fhc  Jgiscf  FirA  wd  the  4g€  qf  Jiiik. 

,    As  to  entec  the  Hail  of  Odin  after  Af^Xh 

t  Sa^Q.  lil^.  4«    Bsctholiot  p.  tv^^ 
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Qfi  horacbackf  with  a  ri^tiuuc  of  fnen(]$  and 
slaves^  and  every  pqssil^k  fp^k  of  magnifi- 
cence, was  esteemed  M^qtial  to  the  bero»  and 
a  part  even  of  the  religion  of  the  Norths  the 
ancient  Scandinavians  usually  buried  with 
their  warrior?,  or  placed  pn  their  funeral  pile, 
))is  arms^  his  gold  and  silver,  and  his  war- 
horses,  firmly  believing,  as  Odin  himself  had 
^saprejd  them,  that  whatever  was  interred  or 
byrnt  with  the  dead,  would  accompany  him 
v^p  the  ipan3iQ|)3  pf  the  Qpd$*  Thus^  in  the 
torpb  of  Cbilperic  the  First,  were  found  his^ 
^jrms  aijc}  the  bopeg  of  the  hqrsc,  on  whicl^ 
be: purposed  eqtpring  the  gates  of  Valhalla. 
Hf^tlK^  in  m^ny  of  ti)e  tumuli  or  barrows  in 
P^pms^rk,  and  in  the  south-west  parts  of  this 
i^jand^  thfi  bopes  of  horses  are  frequently 
di^poyerpd  mingled  with  those  of  the  warrior. 

Scilipet  et  tempus  venlet,  cum  finibus  illis 
Agricola,  incurvQ  terrain  molitus  aratro, 
]p!xes^  inveniet  scabra  rubigine  pila: 
Aut  gravibus  rastris  galeas  pulsabit  inanes, 
Orandiaque  eflbssis  mirabitur  oiu  sepulcrfsj 

Vi&oiL.  Qeor|«  irib.  z. 
', 
T)ic%  f  ftpr  length  of  tijne,  t)ie  peaceful  swain 
Wbp  plouglvf  the  turf  that  swells  o'er  aripies  slain^ 
I 
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Shall  cast,  half-g'naw'd  with  rust,"hagc  pikes  in  air, 
And  hollow  helms  that  clash  beneath  the  share, 
And  mid  their  yawning  graires  amazM  behold 
Large  bones  of  warriors' of  gigahtic  mokl. , 

SOTHEBV* 

Unfortunately  for  Kumanity,  it  was  deetned 
^,  point  of  honour  also  among  the  Scythians 
^nd  Scandinavians,  to  accompany  the -shade* 
of  4  celebrated  chieftain  to  the  palace  of  the 
God  of  War,  and  the  wives,  friends,  de- 
pendants and  slaves,  frequently  sacrificed 
themselves  on  the  same  pile  which  supported 
the  corse  of  their  leader,  with  the  view  oiF 
augmenting  his  retinue  and  state  in  another 
world.  When  Balder,  the  friend  and  compa- 
nion of  Odtn,  died,  and  Was  plaped  upop  the 
funeral  pile,  Nanna,  the  most  beloved  of 
his  wives,  voluntarily  threW  herself  into  the 
flames,  whiqh^wcre  consuming  the  body  of 
her  husband, 

Th^  magnificence  .of  ceremony  or  the  du- 
rability of  .funeral  tumuli,  were,  however, 
feeble  supporters' of  the  immortality,  so  much 
CQveted  by  the  gothic  warrior,  when  coni- 
pared  with  the  assistanci  he  derived  from  ati 
art,  of  all  others  thfe  most  cultivated,  anibng 
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the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  North,  To 
the  powers  of  Poetry^  to  the  martial  song  of 
the  ^aldy  jthe  iJying  hero  looked  up  for  the 
perpetuity  of  his  fanie>  no^  has  the  generous 
hope  been  frustrated.  Few  nations  have 
cultivated  (his  charming  art,  with  more  ea- 
thusiasm  than  the  Scandiaavians,  £bw  with 
more  ewirgy  f  nd  effect.  To  do  justice,  there* 
fore,  to  ^  theme,  involving  much  of  their 
^tional  jchai^cter,  and  which  laid  a  perm;»<* 
t^nt  foundation  for  their  militaiy  jglory,  it  i$ 
in^  intention  to  devote  the  succeeding  num- 
b^  to  a  coosideratiofi  of  the  influence  and 
/operation  of  poetry^  on  the  minds  and  man- 
pm  of  pur  northern  ancestors. 


.J      .:,    ■ 
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Call  forth  the  song-: — the  Minstrels  caiqe-r» 
The  theme  was  glorious  war,  the  dear  aelight   ' 
Of  shining  besjt  in  field,  and  daring  most  in  fight. 

PfiKicrsi. 


A  LOVE  for  poetry  &as  been  ever  prevjilent 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  society,  ind  those 
whom  we  have  usually  designated  ^y  tfie  term 
barbarians,  have  generally  cultivated  it  with 
« the  greatest  ardour  and  success.  It  would  ap- 
pear, indeed,  from  the  history  of  mankind^ 
that  the  powers  of  melody  and  song,  the 
union  of  sweet  sounds  with  measured  Ian- 
gu^e,  were  long  anterior  to  prose,  and  em- 
ployed, by  all  rude  nations,  as  the  vehicle  of 
their  religion,  laws,  education,  and  traditions^ 
Memory  was  thus  assisted  by  the  regular  re- 
turn of  harmonious  periods,  and  the  passions 
agitated  by  the  recitation  of  glorious  tehieT*- 
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ments^  in  diction  of  the  most  bold  and  figu-' 
rative  cast.  Hence  Homer  and  Hesiod  flou^ 
wished  several  centuries  before  the  appearance 
of  Pherccyde*,  and  poetry,-  in  overy  country, 
from  the  gardens  of  Schiras  to'  the  mountain.<» 
of  Lapland,  has  even  made  rapid  strides  to 
perfection,  at  a  time  when  prose*  as  »  com- 
position,  could  not  be  said  to  exists 

No  people,  however,  have  been  more  d^e- 
voted  to  this  art>  or  derived  more  important 
consequences  from  it,  than  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Scandinavia.  With  their  religion, 
warfare,  politics  and  manners,  it  was  eldlsely 
intfefwoven,  a:nd  their  glory,  immortality  and 
happiness,  rested  on,  its  basis.  Odirl,  indeed, 
when,  he  conducted  his  colony  from  the  Cas- 
pian to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  nation,  already  addicted 
to  the  charms  of  poetry,  and  even  famili^, 
perhaps,  with  the  rich  landscape  of  Georgia^ 
but,  in  the  wilds  of  Scandinavia,  where  Na- 
ture assumes  a  more  terrific  shape,  where  all 
is  savage,  gigantic  and  sublime,-  imagination 
soon  became  more  powerfully  affected,  and 
forcibly  combined  with  the  martial  mytho* 


logy  of  their  }cad.ery  in  impatting  ^  sterner 
tonp  to  tbc  Muses^  ^aair  of  loftier  enthusiasm^ 


Hence  the  Scald's  sti-ong  verse 


Partook  the  savage  wildness.— For 
Amid  such  scenes  as  these,  the  Poet's  soul 
Might  best  attain  fail  growth ;.  pine-covei;'d  rocksy 
And  mountain  forests, of  eternal  shade,.    . 
And  glens  and  vales^  on  whose  green  quietness 
I'he  lingering  eye  reposesy  and  lair  lakes 
That  image  the  light  foliage  of  tfaebeecb^ 
Or  the  gray  glitter  of  the  aspen  leaves 
On  the  9till  bough  thin  trembling. 

SOUTHEY, 

In  the  Edda,  therefore,  as  containing  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  Odin,  we  might  naturally 
expect  that  much  honour  would  be  paid,  and 
much  importance  annexed  to  the  influence  of 
poetry  and  music,  and  accordingly  a  deity  in 
Valhalla,  unr^er  the  name  of  Br  ag  a,  presides 
over  those  delightful  arts^  which,  in  allusion 
to  his  nanie,  have  been  usuaHy  ternted  Brager. 
To  him  the  Bard  or  Scald  offered  a  devotion, 
warm  from  the  heart,  for  to  him  he  attributed 
the  inspiration,  which  procured  him  the  most 
distinguished  honours,  and  which  wrought 
sych  v^ondccs  oa.  the  fascinated  hearers  of  the 
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song.  The  followVng  chorus  of  Sayefs,  beau- 
tifully piifits  the  occupation  and  influcircc  of 
this  enchanting  God. 

What  sound  celestial  floats 
Upon  the  liquid  air  f 
Is  it  the  rtrstltftg  breeze 
Froth  Glasor's  golden  boughs? 
Is  it  the/dark*green  deejp 
Soft  echoS^g  to  the  notes 
Of  Nitrfd^sswatis? 

No— 'tis  Braga'r  harp, 

Braga  sweeps  the  sounding  strings — 

Mimer's  stream  inspires  the  god> 

With  swimming  eyes 

And  soul  of  fire  * 

lie  pours  the  tide  o^  harmony.— 

If e  whom  firaga  lov^s 
Shall  swell  tihe  solenwt  lay, 
ShaM  strike  the  choirds'df  joy. 
And  gently  touch-  the  sheHw 
Ik  whom  Braga  lov^ 
Shall  wake  the  din  of  war, 
Infiame  the  chieftain's  soul. 
And*  seiid  him  in  his  glittering  airms 
To*  Aelids  of  bloods 

In  imitfatibni  ilso,  probifl^l^,  of  tfe  AM-^ 


tics,  who  possess  therr  nine  G.os^i«  or  Muses, 
th«  Scandinavians  have  introduced  into  their 
mythology,  a  similarnumber  of  nymphs,  who 
perform  somewhat  similar  offices,  and  whose 
names  are  Eliff\  Elif-dursdy  Theodrarta^ 
Beort,  Bliihy  BUthilr,  Friths  Eir,  and  Auv 
hodon.  They  are  thus  described  in  the  Edda 
of  Sasmundi  as  stationed  cm  the  Rock  of 
iPleasure^  seated  at  the  kne^  of  Mengiaiay  a 
tegal  virgin  of  matchless  beaut  j,  aifid  singing 
to  the  genii  of  the  breeze. 

What*  is  that  rock  whos©  ci^ggjr  head 
Bends  incumbent  o*er  it^  bed ; 
While  on  its  lofty  top  I  trace 
A  virgin  Jbrm  of  gddittiest  gmce  f 
The  Rocs,  or  PLCAauRt  i«  the  ndid^ 
Tko9e  jrud^  aiajjestic  tfniBiOUs  claif9., 
There  rpi^nd  the  cxMiYsdescents  brow^ 
Gales  salubrious  ever  blow. 
The  sigh  of  anguish  never  th^Cji 
Rends  th^  pure  elastic  air.   *' 
ttappy !  thrice  happy !  iti  ^her  •  lot^ 
Who  gains  that  lifc-inspiriiig  spot i' .... 
^ox  pain,,  and  mahdy,  *  an4  iare, 
It  med'<;inefl  froqi  each  suffering  fai^"* 

What  naoies  denote  that  virgin  croud 
Whose  songs  symphonious  echo  loud| 
Vol.  J114  A  A 
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As  seated  at  Meng^da's  knees, 
They  charm  the  Genii  of  the  breez^? 

The  first  that's  seen  with  goddess  face 
Is  guardian  of  the  etherial  race: 
The  next  the  giant  brood  defends : 
The  third  o'er  man  her  care  extends : 
The  fourth  all  learning's  stores  combines  r 
The  fifth  in  milder  virtue  shines; 
.  Graces  supreme  the  sixth  adorn : 
The  seventh  is  fair  as  venial  morn : 
The  eighth  each  healing  flow'ret  knows. 
On  plain  or  mountain  brow  that  grows : 
The  ninth  fair  nymph  assumes  the  part 
Of  Guardian  to  each  liberal  art.*  « 

The  pleasures  of  poetry  aod  music,  there- 
fore, cither  calculated  to  stiniulate  the  passion, 
for  war,  or  to  excite  the  softer  joys  of  revelry 
and  love,  constituted  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  felicity  appropriated  to  the  brave  in  the 
palace  of  Odin.  When  Balder,  the  God  of 
of  the  Sun,  the  Apollo  of  Scandinavia^  was 
unintentionally  destroyed  by  his  brother  Ho- 
der,  through  the  artifice  of  Lok,  the  evil 
principle,  he  descended,  not  having  fallen  in 

*  Cottle*s  Edda  of  Sxmund,  page  iSa. 
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battle,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Odm^ 
into  the  realms  of  Hela,  the  Goddess  of 
death,  and  is  represented,  by  a  m6dern  poet, 
in  conformity  to  thercjation  of  the  Edda,  as 
lamenting  his  situation,  and  fondly  dwelling 
on  the  joys  he  had  been  deprived  of  in  the 
splendid  halls  of  heaven.  Of  these  music 
and  poetry  are  the  chief.' 


Farewel !  ye  gUttering  domes 


For  ever  echoing  with  the  gladsome  noise 
Of  revelry  and  song  harmonious,  seats 
Of  happy  gods,  where  from  the  goldi-tipt  horn 
They  quaff  the  scented  nectar  of  the  bee,   ^ 
And  thrill  with  rapture,  while  the  strains  of  mirth 
Rush  on  sonorous  wings  their  halls  among—     ' 
No  more  shall  Balder  in  yoUr  spacious  courts 
Catch  with  transported  soul  the  social  joy, 
And  mix  exulting  withxel^astial  balids-^       ' 
Groves  of  Valhalla !  haunts  of  kindred  gods ! 
Oft  h^ve  I  wandered  in  your  flowery  path^. 
Coord  by  the  stream  of  Mimcr,*  oft  Pvc  sought 
Your  thickest  shade,  and  catch'd  with  eager  ear 
The  notes  which  softly  stole  from  Braga's  harp 
Attuned  to  lovej  and  thierc  the  beauteous  form 
Of  Frea  blooming  as  the  orient  day 

•  The  waters  of  Mimer  which  ran  ^hr<fugh  Asgardp 
•r  the  mansion  of  the  Gods,  conferred  on  the  drinker  the 
powers  of  eloquence  and  poetry, 

A  A    2 


Woull  blvshifkg  QiffJBt  her.  Btldor^  steps  rttir'dy 

And  ^r^k  t))e  honied  wccnts  of  my  lips*-*- 
Then  froin  her  melting  tyes  the  gls^noc  of  love 
^ui<;k  s]^ot— dear  scenes  of  fleeting  joy,  farewel  f* 

More  usually,  however,  was  poetry  ejn^ 
ployed,  among  the  deities  of  the  North,  as  a 
stimulus  to  daily  carnage,  their  principal 
amusf  Qf^om^  thaa  *  to  awaken  tbe.  milder  kdt 
ings  of  the  sK>uU  tod  Mr.  Penrose  ba»,  there* 
fore,  in  his  *•  Carousal  of  Odin''"  justly  re- 
presented f)ne  of  the  VaBeyries  as  breaking  i A 
upon  the  feast  of  mirth,  and,  after  e^tqlaim,- 
ing^  with  indignation^  against  their  dissolute 
revelry,  calling  upon  the  bards  to  chaunt  the 
deeds  of  war,  the  effect  of  wbo6«  sj(rains  13 
thus  dramalicaily  described. 

With  grtedy  ears  the  guests  each  noer  tf^our^d. 
Each  struck  htr  beaver  down,  and  i^rasp^d  his  hith^ 
ftilaword-^ 

The  chami^vaira,  «p  nisKM  the  tnaddcn'^  thvengv 
Panting  fer  carnage  as  ibeji  foamed  atwig^ 
Fierce  Odin's  self  led  forth  the  frantic  band. 
To  soatti^  hatock  vtli»  o'er  many  a  gMiky  teiad. 

•  Sayers^  Dramatia  Skotthcv  tro,  fnge  fta« 
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Such  was  the  employment  of  the  Mirtstrels 
in  the  elysium  o(  the  North,  and  such  vjtA 
their  office  during  life,  among  a  people  fond 
to  excess  of  military  glory.  To  the  Scalds, 
or,  as  the  word  impartii,  the  polishers  of 
verse,  the  Scandinavian  hero  wds  indebted 
for  his  fame,  and  to  acquir6  this  poetical  irti* 
mortality,  exposed  his  life,  with  an  efithu^ 
siasm  and  intrepidity  unknown  to  moderii 
times.  The  Scald  composed  his  verses,  not 
from  tradition  or  in  the  calm  seclusion  of  the 
closet,  but  was  himself  the  witness  and  th* 
judge  of  the  prowess  he  celebrated,  M  waf- 
rior  entering  upon  an  expedition  or  engaging 
in  a  battle,  without  the  attendance  of  two 
or  more  poets  to  eternise  his  fnilitary  merit. 
When  Hacon,  earl  of  Norway,  took  the 
•field,  he  was  usually  accompanied  by 
fitre  Scalds,  who,  as  history  relates,  each 
sung  an  ode,  to  animate  his  soldiers,  pre- 
vious to  the  ehgagement ;  and  Okve,  king 
of  the  same  district,  one  day,  it  is  recorded, 
placing  three  of  them  around  him  in  battle, 
exclaimed—"  You  shall  hot  relate  what  yotj 
have  only  heard,  but  what  youare  6ye-wit- 
nesses  of  yourselves."* 

*  Bartholin,  de  caus.  contempt.a  Dan.  mortis,  lib.  i. cap, S^ 
A  A    3 
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Surrounded  by  such  spectators,  who  were 
considered  as  the  only  durable  propagators  of 
martial  glory,  and  who  seldom,  if  ever,  la- 
vished their  praises,  but  on  the  truly  brave 
and  generous,  what  might  not  a  chieftain 
ambitious  of  fame  perform?  In  short,  the 
Bards  of  Scandinavia  may  be  justly  deemed 
the  chief,  authors  of  heroic  virtue  among 
their  countrymen ;  nor  was  their  utility  less 
In  transmitting  to  posterity  the  records  of 
their  age;  poetry,  at  this  period,  being  not 
only  adapted  to  encourage  and  display  the 
valour  of  individuals,  but  to  chaunt  likewise, 
to  the  sound  of  the  harp,  at  solemn  festivals 
and  feasts,  the  history  and  genealogy  of  the 
nation,  from  the  earliest  epoch  to  the  prince 
upon  the  throne.  To  these  poetical  attempts 
are  we  indebted,  for  all  that  remains  to  us  of 
.the  ancient  records  of  Scandinavia,  Saxo 
Grammaticus  havingdrawn  from  these  sources, 
the  materials  of  the  first  six  or  seven  books 
of  his  history.  Indeed  such  was  the  preva- 
lence of  poetical  composition  in  the  North, 
and  such  the  facility  whick  the  Scalds  pos- 
sessed of'  throwing  their  ideas  into  metre, 
that  conversation,  in  extemporary  verse,  was 
by  no  means  uncommon.     Like  the  modern 
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Italians^  the  Scandinavians  could  boast  of 
numerous  Improvisator^^  and  the  chronicles 
have  preserved  many  specimens  of  these  im- 
promptus, which  do  great  credit  to  the  in- 
ventors, and  display  a  wonderful  choice  and 
felicity  of  Expression ;  it  is  even  recorded  of 
an  Icelandic  Bard,  named  Sivard,  that  he 
could  never  utter  his  thoughts  in  prose,  with 
any  degree  of  perspicuity  or  elegance,  but 
that  in  his  verse,  which  even  in  common 
conversation  he  adopted,  all  was  harmony^ 
ease  and  arrangement.*  Eyrind  and  Egill, 
likewise,  two  of  the  most  ancient  and  cele- 
brated Scalds,  were  accustomed  to  composej 
in  this  extemporary  manner,  and,  of  the 
latter,  an  elegant  ode  is  still  e^ctant,  entitled 
The  Ransom  of  Egilly  and  which  was  de* 
livered  in  the  unpremeditated  style,  and  with 
the  success  it  merited,  before  one  of  the 
Kings  of  Norway. -f 

i^n  emulation,  indeed,  to  excel  in  an  art, 
which  produced  such  powerful  and  national 
effects,  seems  to  have  pervaded  every  rank 

*  Vide  Olav.  in  Epistol.  apud  Worm.  Litterat.  Runip. 
t  Torf.  H.N.  Tom.  ii.  page  |S8.  ctscq: 
AA  4 
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in  society,  at  this  period,  in  the  North,  and 
kings  and  warriors,  as  Warton  observes,  par«» 
took  of  this  epidemic  enthusiasnn,  and,  on 
frequent  occasions,  are  represented  as  break* 
ing  forth  into  spontaneous  songs  and  verses.* 
When  Harold  Hardraade,  King  of  Norway, 
had  finished  his  expedition  into  Africa,  be 
composed  sixteen  songs  on  the  occasion,  and 
the  Epicedium  of  Ragner  Lodbrach,  which 
we  have  so  frequently  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion, is  a  well  known,  but  by  no  means  a  so* 
litary  instance,  of  what  education  can  effect, 
even  in  the  agonies  of  death,  for  Bartholin 
has  preserved  an  account  of  Pruda,  a  Danish 
champion,  who  describes  his  past  life  in  riino 
strophes,  while  his  enemy  Bruce,  a  giant,  was 
tearing  out  his  vitals.  First  Stanza.  "  Tell 
my  mother,  Suanhita,  in  Denmark,"  he. ex- 
claims, "  tell  her  that  she  will  not  this  sum- 
mer comb  the  hair  of  her  son.  I  had  pro* 
mised  her  to  return,  but  now  my  side  shall 
feel  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Second  Stanza. 
It  xvas  far  otherwise  when  we  sate  at  home 
in  mirth,  chearing  ourselves  with  the  drink 
of  ale ;  and,  coming  from  Hordpland,  passed 

*  History  of  Poetry,  Vol.i.  Dissertation  i.  ' 
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the  gulf  in  Our  ships;  when  we  quaffed 
mead,  and  conversed  of  liberty.  Now  I 
lalone  am  fallen  into  the  narrow  prison  of  the 
giants.  Third  Stanza.  It  was  far  othenvue^* 
&c.  &c.  this  expression,  "  it  was  far  other- 
wise,*' introducing  every  stapza.*  In  a  similar 
spirit  of  poetic  heroism,  the  champion  Orra* 
rodd  commemorated,  on  his  death-bed,  the 
glorious  achievements  of  his  life,  and  Hall* 
mund,  another  celebrated  chieftain,  is  related, 
when  mortally  wounded,  to  have  requested 
Jiis  daughter  to  listen  to  and  to  copy  on 
wood,  a  poem  he  was  about  to  deliver,  on 
the  victories  he  had  obtained  in  defence  of 
his  country.^ 

This  custom  of  rejoicing  in  a  violent  death, 
and  of  chanting,  in  measured  periods,  the 
exploits  of  war  and  depredation,  took  its 
origin  in  the  east,  and  was  familiar  to  the 
Sogdians,  a  people  who  resided  eastward  of 
the  Caspian,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  a  circumstance  which  strongly  corro- 
borates the  hypothesis,  of  the  migration  of 

•  Antiquit.  Danec.  Lib.  i.  cap.  10,  p.  158.  edit.  X6S9. 
t  Bartholin,  page  162. 
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Odin  from  that  quarter  of  the  globe;  for 
ivhen  some  of  that  nation,  relates  Quintus 
Curtius^  were  condemned  to  death  by  Alex- 
ander for  rebellion,  they  testified  their  exult- 
ation by  singing  and  dancing,  and  when  that 
monarch  expressed  his  astonishment  at  their 
procedure,  he  was  answered,  "  that  being 
soon  to  be  restored  to  their  ancestors  by  so 
great  a  conqueror,  they  could  cot  help  cele-^ 
brating  so  honourable  a  death,  which  was  the 
wish  of  all  brave  men,  in  their  own  accus- 
tomed songs."* 

As  it  generally  required,  however,  not  only' 
a  genius  of  a  peculiar  kind,  but  a  peculiar 
mode  of  education,  in  order  to  excel  in  this 
art,  and  as  the  poet  was  an  officer  of  essen- 
tial importance  to  the  state,  it  soon  became 
necessary  to  set  apart  a  body  of  men,  who 
might  exercise  and  carry,  to  the  utmost 
point  of  perfection,  the  powers  both  of  music 
and  of  song.  Under  the  name  of  Scalds,  or 
polishers  of  language,  these  bards,  were  held 
in  the  highest  honour,  by  every  rank  in  so- 
ciet)',  and  were  particularly  caressed  at  the 

•  Lib.  7. 'cap.  S. 
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courts  of  those  chieftains  and  princes,  who, 
in  the  hour  of  battle,  bad  covered  their  me^ 
mory  with  glory.  They  were  seated  above , 
all  the  other  officers,  were  intrusted  with 
commissions,  both  in  peace  and  war,  of  the 
.utmost  consequence,  and  no  public  ceremony 
or  private  festival  could  exist  without  them. 
To  injure  or  offer  violence  to  a  member  of 
this  privileged  order,  was  followed  by  the 
most  signal  punishment,  while  a  Scald,  pro* 
vided  he  sued  for  pardon,  in  verses  of  exqui-r 
site  beauty,  had  the  penalty  due  to  his 
crimes,  however  enormous,  remitted.  It  was 
thus  that  Egill^  a  celebrated  Icelandic  poet^ 
obtained  his  pardon  from  Eric  Blodoxe,  king 
of  Denmark,  although  he  had  murdered  hi;$ 
son  and  several  of  bis  friends ;  melted  by  the 
pathetic  and  extemporaneous  strains  of  Egill, 
the  monarch,  his  queen  and  nobles,  forgot  the 
atrocioivs  outrage,  and  dismissed  the  bard 
unpunished.  This  composition,  which  pos- 
sessed the  true  spirit  of  poetry,  is  preserved  by 
Olaus  Wormius,*  and  compliments  the  king, 
who  had  lately  conquered  the  county  of 
Northumb.'rland,  with  the  title  of  the  English 

*  Liter.  Runic,  page  195,  aa?. 
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Chief.  **  i  offer  my  freight  to  the  king/* 
sings  tl>e  bard,  •*  I  owe  a  poem  for  my  ran* 
som.  I  present  to  the  english  chi^  the  mead* 
of  Odin/' 

More  substantial  rewards  than  mere  ho* 
nour,  at  leasts  according  to  modern  estima- 
tion)  awaited  the  poets  of  Scandinavia/  and 
splendid  arms,  gorgeous  apparel,  and  golden 
ornaments,  were  lavished  in  profusion  on  the 
successful  candidate.  When  Egill,  whom 
we  have  just  mentioned,  displayed  his  talents 
before  Athelstan,  king  of  England,  be  was 
30  delighted  by  his  extraordinary  powers,  that 
be  immediately  presented  him  with  two  rings, 
and  two  large  cabinets  filled  with  silver,  as- 
suring him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would 
grant  him  any  favour  he  chose  to  demand. 
Inspired  by  gratitude,  the  astonished  Scald 
instantly  delivered  a  poetical  panegyric  on  the 
virtues  of  Athelstan,  and  received  from  the 
generous  monarch  in  requital,  two  marcs  of 
pure  gold.*  Equally  liberal  was  our  Danish 
King,  Canute  the  Great,  though  unreasonably 
pevere,  when  he  conceived  the  due  tribute  of 


*  Crymogr.  Angrim.  Jon.  page  139.  edit.  1609^. 
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applause  had  not  been  paid  to  his  achieve- 
ments i  fpr  in  the  Kn^tlinga  Saga,  or  His- 
tory  of  Canute,  it  is  fecordcd,  that  he  or- 
dered the  ^cdid  Loftange  to  be  put  to  death, 
because  he  had  presumed  to  cortiprehend  hia 
immortal .  de«d»  in  too  small  a  compass^ 
"  Nemo,"  said  .h^j  <^  ante  te,  ausas  est  dc 
me  Breves  Cantilenas  componere."  The 
Bard,  'bowejver,  prdduciog,  the  next  day,  be- 
fone  the  kii^gat  dinner,  an  ode  of  more  thaii 
thirty  $tan?as,  npt  only  received  from  the  of- 
ienided  hero  a  speedy  pardon,  but  fifty  marca 
also  of  purified  silver.* 

When  such  were  the  honours  and  emolu* 
H^nts  attending  an  office,  whichi  of  itself, 
po«sessied  numerous  attractions,  for  genius  and 
imagination,  and  was  one  great  source  of 
military  enthusiasm  to  a  people  subsisting  by 
war,  it  cannot  be  a  subject  of  surprise,  that 
the  feumber  professing  this  elegant  art  in  the. 
North,  should  prove  very  considerable.  The 
earliest  Scald  on  record,  however,  did  not 
exi^  befoce  the  year  750,  and,  in  the  century 


*  Bartholin,  Anttq[uit.  Danic^  Lib.  i.  cap.  !••  tutgoi 
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following,  Ragner  Lodbrach  composed  his 
celebrated  ode,  from  which  period,  namely, 
from  the  ninth  century  to  the  reign  of  Val- 
demar  the  Second  in  1157,  flourished  two 
hundred  and  thirty  Scalds,  among  whom 
some  crowned  heads  and  several  chiefs  of  im- 
mortal fame  arc  conspicuous,* 

It  is  a  circumstante  of  great  singularity, 
that  to  Iceland,  the  region  of  storms  and 
sterility,  where  rivers  of  fire  issue  from  moun- 
tains covered  with  eternal  snoWj^  and  which 
calcine  into  hideous  ruin  the  adjoining  plains, 
we  owe  the  majority  of  the  northern  bards. 
History,  likewise,  as  well  as  poetry,  seems 
to  have  fixed  her  abode  on  this  rugged  spot, 
for  nearly  all  the  annals  of  Scandinavia  ap- 
pear to  have  been  composed  by  inhabitants 
of  this  island,  who,  when  converted  to 
Christianity,  laudably  employed  themselves 
in  collecting  their  poetry,  and  in  snatching 
from  oblivion  the  traditions  and  mythology 
of  their  pagan  ancestors.  Probably  their  go- 
vernment, being  of  a  republican  form,  might, 
as  the  path  to  utility  and  preferment,  pecu- 

♦  Vide  01.  Worm.  Lit,  Runic,  page  141,  ^u^ 
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liarly  foster  the- arts  of  poetry  and  eloquence, 
while  the  unconquerable  poverty  of  their 
country,  might  induce  them  to  emigrate  to 
the  continent,  where,  as  bards,  as  orators,  or 
statesmen,  they  would  improve  and  propa* 
gate  their  talents  and  renown. 

From  whatever  cause  it  has  arisen,  the 
Scald  is  usually.represented,  in  the  traditions 
and  ancient  poetry  of  Scandinavia,  as  a  na- 
tive of  Iceland,  and  in  a  poem  by  Mr. 
Sterling,  entitled  The  Scalder,  he  is  drawn, 
in  obedience  to  this  testimony,  as  chaunting 
liis  unpremeditated  strains  amid  the  wild 
scenery  of  this  Northern  Parnassus. 

Lost  in  wil3  Fancy*s  fairy  dream, 
Bright  visions  pass'd  before  his  eyes  y 

The  gods,  and  heroes  were  his  theme 
Who  roll  the  thunder  of  the  skies : 
To  sooth  his  sorrows  for  a  while, 
Thus  sang  the  Scalder  of  the  Lonely  Isle.* 

A  shaggy  rock  o'crhung  the  raging  flood  ; 
Here  sat  the  tow'ring  bard  in  dreadful  state; 

Loud  roar'd  the  tempest  thro'  the  crashing  wood  ; 
Rude  was  the  scene,  majestically  great : 

f  The  name  of  Iceknd  in  the  language  of  the  Scalders. 
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The  western  clouds  still  held  their  jflbw  ^avr ; 
And  Hecla  pour'd  her  flames  thro'  boundlc^  wastes 
of  snowi* 

Poetry  gpnerally.arrc^^  to  herself  a  styles 
very  remote  from  commoa  language,  but  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  society,  where  intellect  i$^ 
coQfiaed  to  s^sible  images,  and  the  language 
is  necessarily  sterile^  where  uo  abstract  terms 
or  reflex  ideas  are  admrtted>  the  surrouiKJing 
objects  of  nature  are  laid  under  h^avy  con* 
tribution,  and  furnish  an  abundance  of  daring 
metaphocs,  hyperboles  and  allegories,  whicb> 
to  the  correct  and  chastised  taste  of  a  mc^e 
polished  period,  throw  an  air  of  obscurity 
and  tumid  grandeur  over  composition,  and 
which  a  modern  poet  durst  not  have  risqued* 
In  imagery  and  diction,  no  poets  have  in* 
dulged  a  greater  licencfs  than  the  ancient 
Scalds  of  Scandinavia^  for  whether  they  drevT 
from  simple  nature,  or  from  the  dark  recesses 
of  their  own  mythology,  they  were  alike  gt* 
gantic  and  extravagant,  though  frequently 
sublime.  Indeed,  so  little  have  their  reli* 
gious  fables  been  familiarised  to  us,  that  thcii? 
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poetry  becomes  enigmatical,  chicdy  flt>ife  as- 
suming the  figurative  style  of  the  £dda,  for 
when  the  passions  are  merely  intended  to^ 
be  roused^  the  diction  generally  possesses 
a  just  simplicity,  and  the  sublime  and  the 
pilthetic  are  attaihed  without  labour  and 
Without  obscurity.  To  do  j ust ice,,  therefore^ 
to  what  they  esteemed  the  most  brilliant  and 
^ttrluog  passages  of  their  poetry,  namely^ 
those  founded  on  the  mystic  narratives  of 
the  £dda^  the  study  of  the  phraseology  of 
their  religtduis  code  is  absolutely  required* 
aqd  they  tliemselves  vfere  so  sensible  of  it, 
that  one  6f  their  master-bards,  Rogvaldi 
eatl  of  the  Orkneys,  published  a  Scaldic  Die* 
tionaryi  ufider  tho  title  df  the  Pobtxgal 
Ket,  which  amply  explained  thk  fables  and 
expressions,  most  commonly  adopted  or  aU 
luded  to;  *^  Rogvlldus  Orcadum  comes,'^ 
says  WormiUs,  ^<  princeps  egr^ius^  intef  alii^ 
nobiles  dotes^  c^uibus  ornatus  est,  praestanti$<* 
simus  et  promptissimus  fuit  Rhythmista,  et 
Clavbm  RHYTHMiTtCAH,  qus  ad  huc^x- 
tat,  con&cisse  dicitur.^ 

•  Vidfl  OUWorm.  Lit.  Att&iC|  pSgdi^f^ 
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When  the  number  of  phrases,  expressiver 
of  the  attributes  of  their  diffisreat  deities^  and 
the  almost  infinite  variety  of  raetap^oi»» 
made  use  of  for  the  sic^plest  tetms^  i  are 
considered,  the  work  of  Rogvald  auisr  have 
been  deenoed  highly  useful  toboth.  the  Scaki 
and  his  leader.  Thus^  in.  this  hypeibolicair 
style,  Gold  was  called  the  tears,  of  Fn^i^ 
Poetry  the  drink  of  Odifiy  the  Se^  the  field 
of  Pirates  j  the  Tongtes^tht  swoniof  words  ? 
a  ConUmt  the  bath  of  Uopd,  :lheliail  df  Odin; 
&c.  &:c.  exipressions  wshicb,  •  without  an  laA 
terpretation,  woukljf)peartO'Usgrea6|y  OiM^ 
[^trained,  and  fr^uently^  unintelligible;  Tbesei 
diiiiculties,  howevtr^^  pnce  ovei^otde,  tbe^ 
poetry  of  the  North  will  break  iorthri^. aft  ks^^ 
^^gy^  sublimiity und beauty*..     :>  ^        >  :. 

To  prompt  the  sytnpisithetic  teaf^       .  ^ 
To.  bid  the  pu^Q  tyrant  fcaf      ui 
And  ti^anpe  ytritti  J9y  the  ravi^'d  fl^Hi4.*f  • 

la  short,,  the  nost  bold  atxl^^  astooii^og; 
imagery r  expressed  Wftk  .th&vutaofisl:  whc^ 

^  Md^bf  S»]hiind,.  pag&!»9i^        * 
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mence  and  fife,  more  generally  breathing  tbp 
soul  of  war,  but  sometimes  sounding  the 
softer  tones  of  love  and  frienddiip,  chara<^ 
terizes  the  ^andinavian  Muses,  who  are  the 
ofTspring  of  pure  passion  and  imagination, 
and  widely  differing  from  the  modern. Nine^ 
who  iteem  to  have  lost,  in  a  great  measure^ 
that  magic  influence,  which,  in  the  in&ncjC 
of  society,,  for  ever  playing  found  the  heart, 
produced  effects  so  truly  wonderful  and  rou 
mantic.  This,  indeed^  is  but  the  necessary* 
consequence  of  civilization,  which,  while  it 
hn|>roves  the  understanding,  too  often  leaves 
the  imagination^  dormant  and  lifeless.  "  Hut 
man  nature,"  observes  Dr.  Blair,  ^*  is  pruned 
according  to^  method  and  rule;  men  correct 
and  refine  one  another  j  they  subdue  or  dis-» 
guise  thehr  passions ;  they  form  then:  exterior 
manners  upon  one  uniform  standard  of  po--^ 
Ittenes^  and  civility.  Langus^e  advances 
from  sterility  to  copiousness^  and,  at  th^ 
same  time,  from  fervor  and  enthusiasm,  to 
correctness  and  precision.  Style  becomes 
move  chaste  but  less  animated.  The  progress- 
of. the  .world,  in  this  respect,  resembles  the 
progress  of^^e  in  man.  The  powers  of  ima- 
gination are  most  vigorous  and  predominant 
B  B  a 
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in  youth ;  those  of  the  understanding  ripen 
ittorc  slowly,  and  often  attam  not  to  their 
maturity,  till  the  imagination  begins  to  flag. 
Hence  poetry,  which  is  the  child  of  imagi- 
nation, is  frequently  most  glowing  and  ani- 
mated in  the  first  agca  of  society.  As  the 
ideas  of  our  youth  are  remembered  with  a 
peculiar  pleasure  on  account  of  thehr  liveliness 
and,  vivacity;  so  the  most  ancient  poems 
have  often  proved  the  greatest  favourites  of 
nations.^ 

It  must  be  recollected,  likewise,  that 
dulring  the  period  in  which  Scaldic  fancy  flou- 
rished, poetry  was  so  essentially  connected 
with  religion,  war,  and  politics^  that  no  go-. 
yernment,  in  the  North,  was  carried  on  in* 
dependent  of  its  influence,  and  the  bards  of 
Scandinavia,;  being  superior  to  any  other  ex- 
isting,  at  that  time^  in  Europe,  and  always 
accompanying  their  princes  and  chieftains  in. 
their  various  expeditions,  had  ev^ry  oppbr- 
tunity  of  propagating  their,  mythology,  and 
vfcrtf  indeed,  generally  retained  in  foreign? 
courts.     Even  anterior  to  the  Saxon  invasion 

*  Blair's  Dissertatiorv^in  the  Poems- of  Ois sialic.  ..  ; 
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of  England,  there  is  evidence,  which  seems 
to  prove,  that  the  poets  of  Scandinavia  were 
well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  island. 
Both  Torfeus  and  Olaus  Wormius*  posi- 
tively assert,  that  several  Icelandic  odes  arc 
still  extant,  which  were  sung  before  the  kings 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  it  appears  al- 
most certain,  that  the  Scutes  who  conquered 
Scotland  and  Ireland  were  natives  of  Norway. 
The  maritime  and  piratical  life  of  the  Nor- 
wegians, Danes  and  Swedes,  early  led  them 
to  risque  various  expeditions  on  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  and  the  Orknies,  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  Britain,  naturally  oifered  the  most 
tempting  opportunities  for  adventure.  The 
Scalds,  ever  a  part  of  the  military  retinue, 
soon,  it  may  be  presumed,  rendered  their 
profession  popular  among  the  strangers,  and  ' 
rapidly  circulated  their  tales  and  songs,  which 
were  calculated,  not  only  to  rouse  a  spirit  of 
martial  enthusiasm,  but,  by  their  wild  and 
wonderful  incidents,  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
nearly  eviery  description  of  people. 

That   the  tin^rture  already  given  to  the 

^  Torf.  Hist.  Oread,  in  Pr^fat.  Lit,  Dame.  p.  195.  «d.  4to. 
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poetry  and  popular  superstitions  of  the  Bri- 
tish Isles,  would  be  greatly  heightened  by 
the  Saxon  conquest,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
The  Saxons  were  a  Scandinavian  tribe  who 
originally  inhabited  the  Cimbric  Chersonese, 
and  boasted  of  a  line  of  princes  in  linbal 
descent  from  Odin.  They  imported  into 
Britain  the  Runic  characters  and  language,  of 
which  several  specimens  have  been  discovered 
in  Cumberland  and  Scotland,  and  it  is  well 
known  to  the  antiquary,  that  there  is  even  ex- 
tant a  Coin  of  king  Offa,  with  a  runic  legend.* 
On  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  however, 
which  took  place  toward  the  latter  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  they  dropped  the  use  of  the 
runic  letters,  but  preserved,  in  a  great  mea- 
isure,  and  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
both  their  poetry  and  much  of  their  former 
spirit  of  fiction  and  mythology.  Many  of 
their  odes  and  songs  remaiq,  which  are  writ- 
ten with  energy  and  occasional  sublimity, 
but  as  literature  became  more  generally  cul- 
tivated among  them,  poetry,  as  a  separate 
order  and  profession,  declined,  and,  at  length, 
the  almost  deified  Scald,  dwindled  into  the 

♦  Archgeol.  Vpl.  ii.  p^ge  131.   A.D.  1773. 
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)the  Gleeman  or  Minstrel,  a  character  whip l;i 
maintained  its  ground  until  the  accession  of 
the  eighth  Henry. 

The  Danish  invasions,  however,  contri- 
buted, ill  no  small  degree,  to  the  support  of 
the  Scaldic  fictions ^  for  nearly  two  centuries 
the  Danes  were  occupied  in  various  expedi- 
tions to  this  coast,  and  tlieir  language  being 
well  understood  by  the  Saxons,  the  songs  of 
their  bards  soon  bocanie  familiar,  and  their 
persons  were  treated  with  courtesy  and  re- 
spect,  although  their  strains  were  mingled 
with  the  pagan  doctrines  of  the  discarded 
£dda.  No  stronger  proofs  can  bt  given,  of 
the  security  and  favour  attached  to  this  order, 
than  the  t>ften  recorded  instances  of  Alfred 
and  Anlaffi  the  fornier  of  whom,  in  the  year 
'878,  trusting  to  li^is  skill  in  oral  poetry,  and 
playing  well  upon  the  harp,  ventured  into 
the  Danish  camp,  clothed  as  a  Scald,*  and 
the  latter,  though  a  Danish  king^  adopted 
the  same  disguise,  and  with  equal  good 
fortune,  in  order  to  reconnoitire  the  camp  of 
the  Saxon  Monarch  Athelstan.*)«    Iii  fact, 

^  Ingulph.  Hist,  page  869.  f  Malmsbr.  a.  cap.  6. 
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when  complete  success  had  attended  the 
Danish  arms  under  Canute,  thcr  literatucc 
became  so  fashionable  throughout  the  iil^wd, 
that  to  excel  in  it,  was  the  surest  -road  to 
the  smiles  and  partial  notice  of  the  con- 
queror.* Nor  \ycre  the  Icelandic  bard3, 
during  this  period,  less  familiarly  known  to 
the  English;  we  have  found  Egill,  a  celer 
brated  Icelandic  poet,  patronised  by  Athelr 
Stan,  and  Loftqnge  liberally  rewarded  by 
Canute,  who  offered  every  encouragement 
to  the  Sa^fons  in  thp  study  of  the  Danish 
Runes, 

While  tl^e  poetry  and  mythotogy  of  tlie 
Edda,  were,  for  many  centuries,  progressive  in 
the  British  isles,  the  continent  was  experiencing 
a  similar  impression,  for,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  Scandinavians  conquered  many 
countries  bordering  upon  France,+  ^nd  the 
Gauls  became  gradually  accustomed  to  the 
language  and  manners  of  the  North.  Charle? 
piagne,  says  flgiahart, J  used  to  recite,  with 

*  Hiqkc»s  Thcsaur.  %,  312. 

+  Hickc*s  Thesaur.  x.  parts,  pa^e  ^, 
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extreme  pleasure,  the  most  ancient  and  bar* 
barous  odes,  commemorating  the  warlike 
achievements  of  Jhe  chiefs  of  old,  and,  about 
the  commencement  of  the  tenth  century, 
RoUo,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Normans 
or  Northern  men,  consisting  of  Panes,  Sw^d^s 
and  Norwegians,  invaded  France,  and  found" 
jng  a  Duchy  within  her  territories,  soon  ren* 
dered  the  pagan  fictions*6f  Scandinavia  fa- 
miliar to  the'^nhabitants, 

Another  circumstance,  which  enabled  the 
Scandinavian  Scalds  to  transmit  to  posterity 
so  large  a  mass  of  their  poetry  and  mode  of 
fabling,  was  the  length  of  tipie  which  e}apsed 
preyiou?  to  their  conyersign  tp  Christianity, 
the  natives  of  Denmark,  Norway  and  Swedep, 
not  conjpletely  entering  the  pale  of  the 
chi^rcb,  until  the  close  of  the  tenth  pentury, 
Thiif,  }py  |)rescrving  the  original  features  of 
their  character,  as  depending  upon  their  mar* 
tial  mythology  and  romantic  superstitions, 
gave  an  opportunity  of  i^till  more  widely 
disseminating  ^h^ir  tenets,  and  of  carrying 
(o  perfection  and  adding  stability  to  the  prQt 
fession  of  tke  Scald. 
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That  the  taste  for  romantic  fiction,  which 
50  long  prevailed  in  Europe,  and  which  was 
liot  finally  extinguished  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century,  was,  in  a 
great  measure^  built  upon  the  gothic  system 
of  fabling,  there  can,  ^  I  think,  be  little 
doubt.  Long  anterior  <o  the  arrival  of  the 
Saracens  in  Spain,  during  the  ninth  century, 
t0  whom  VelasgueZj*  Warburton^  and  War- 
ton^X  have  attributed  the  introduction  of 
this  peculiar  species  of  imagery,  Europe  had 
thoroughly  imbibed  the  mythology  and  fancy 
of  Scandinavia,  which,  as  we  shall  distinctly 
see  before  the  conclusion  of  these  papers,  in^ 
volved  the  seeds,  not  only  of  romance,  but 
of  chivalry.  With  Mdllet^%  therefore,  with 
Pinkerton)^  and  Percy^^  we  must  refer  to 
the  Gothic  Edda,  as  to  the  first  source  of 
these  important  innovations  in  literature  and 
manners.     '*  Our  old  romances  of  chivalry,'* 

•  History  of  the  Poetry  of  Spain. 

-f-  Note  to  Love's  Labour  Lost* 

X  History  of  English  Poetry,  Vol,  i.  Dissertation  i. 

^  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Denmark. 

H  Dissertation  on  the  Scythians  or  Goths. 

•*  On  ^he  Ancient  Metrical  Romances* 
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observes  the  latter,'  **  may  be  derived  in  a 
lineal  descent,  from  the  ancient  historical 
songs  of  the  Gothic  Bards  and  Scalds.  Many 
of  these  songs  are  still  preserved  in  the  North, 
which  exhibit  all  the  seeds  of  chivalry^  be- 
fore it  became  a  solemn  institution.  Evea 
the  common  arbitrarjr  fictions  of  romance, 
were  most  of  them  familiar  to  the  ancient 
Scalds  of  the  North,  long  before  the  time  of 
the  crusad^es.  They  believed  the  existence 
of  giants  and  dwarfs,  they  had  some  notions 
of  fairies,  they  were  strongly  possessed  with 
the  belief  of  spells  and  enchantment,  arfd 
were  fond  of  inventing  combats  with  dragons 
arid  monsters.'** 

A  third  hypothesis,  and  supported  with 
considerable  ingenuity,  has  been  advanced  by 
a  writer  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  wjio  de- 
rives the  patria  of  Romance,  of  Rhyme  and 
of  Chivalry,  from  Armorica  and  Britain,  to 
Ithe  Cimbric  or  Welsh  inhabitants,  of  which 
he  attributes  the  manners  and  compositions 
of  our  heroic  ages.-f    This  theory,  however, 

♦  On  the  Ancient  Metric  Romances. 
f  Monthly  Magazine,  V«l.  ix.  page  4. 
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appears  much  less  tenable  than  the  twd 
tbriper,  and  the  preponderance  in  favour  of 
a  Scandinavian  origin  will  seem  almost  deci- 
sive, when  it  is  considered,  that  there  is  evi- 
dence in  proof  of  the  Trouveurs  or  northern 
poets  of  France,  being  lineally  descended 
from  the  Normans,  who,  while  yet  pagans, 
invaded  that  country,  and  at  a  period  when 
th0  S(:aldic  art  had  attained  its  highest  point 
of  perfection  in  the  native  country  of  their 
leader  Rollo.  This  chieftain  brought  with 
him  a  number  of  Scandinavian  Scalds,  -who 
topk  (rare  to  transmit  their  knowledge  and 
skill  in  poetry  to  their  children,  and  these 
embracing  Christianity,  the  warriors  of  the 
North  were  soOn  superseded  by  the  heroes  of 
Christendom,  and  a  Charlemagne,  a  Roland 
^nd  aii  QliYcr,  attended  by  the  scald ic  ma- 
cbinpry  of  dwarfs,  giants,  dragons  and  en- 
chantments, became  the  favourite  subject  of 
the  tales  and  amusement  of  Europe, 

The  Normans  having  thus  obtained  vl  per- 
manent settlement,  the  language  north  of  the 
Loire  was  speedily  mingled  with  the  gotliic 
idiom  and  phraseology,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Norman  French  or  French  Romance, 
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in  which  dialect  the  poets,  instead  of  Scalds, 
were  called  TrotivenrSy  a  class  of  itinerant  re- 
citers, who  travelled  from  one  chateau  to 
another,  in  order  to  amuse  the  indolent  no- 
blesse. These  northern  Trouyeurs,  an  order 
of  men  widely  different  from  the  Trotiba- 
dours  or  Proven9al  poets,  and  the  immediate 
offspring  of  Scandinavia,  possessed  strong 
powers  of  imagination,  and^  vvere  the  authors 
of  nearly  all  the  romances  and  tsiles,  which,* 
for  some  centuries,  were  dispersed  over  Eij- 
ropc;  in  England,  especially,  where  the  go- 
thic4nanners  had  already  been  engrafted,  they 
were  rapidly  introduced,  and  the  Norman 
Conquest  shortly  afterwards  rendered  the 
dialect  in  which  they  were  composed^*  the 
language  of  the  court. 

.  «  The  French  language,'*  observes  Mr/ 
Ellis,  *'  was  divided  into  two  dialects,  both 
of  whkh  bore  the  name  of  Roniane  "or  Ro- 
mance, because  each  was  formed  on  the  batsis' 
of  the  Latin  j  the  northern  being  adulterated 
by  a-  mixture  of  Franfcish  aiid  -Norman 
\vords,  and  the  southern  by  those  of  the 
OstrogqJbs,  Visigoths,  andAkmi;  Tberivtr 
Loire  was  their  common  bouiKlary.^  In 'the' 
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proviBies  to  the  south  of  that  river,  the  skffir- 
nmtivej^^^  was  expressed  by  theword^,inthe 
north  it  was  called  oil  (oui)  and  hence  Dante 
has  named  the  southern  language  langue  d'oc^ 
and  the  northern  langue  d'oil.  The  latter^ 
V(hich  was  carried  into  £ng^nd,  Sicily,;  &c« 
by  the  Normans,  and  is  the  origin  of  the 
present  French,  may  be  called  French  Ro- 
mane,  and  the  former  Frovengal  or  Proven-^ 
eial  Romatte^  because  it  was  spoken  by  the 
subjects  of  Rampnd  Count  of  Provence^  who^ 
were  known,  in  the  European  armies  during 
the  Crusadesr  by  the  gienerai  name  oi  J^to- 
Tcn^s  or  ProvenciaU.* 

The  utmostdisparity  exi&ted  between  tbesd 
two  dialects;  while  the  southern  wa£  all  soft- 
ness  and  polish,  the  northern  expressed,  with 
eneigy  and  vigour,  the  various  pa$aioos  of  ther 
soul ;  while  the  one  was  entirely  absorbed  in 
Sirventes  (satirical  pieces)^  love-:Spng^  and 
in  the  ^ILaii^try  of  what  was  called  the  gay 
s€icnq^9  the  othev  was  eagerly  ^employfd  to> 
chauntii^  the  vast^  the  wild  and  marveUom 

•  •  Vide  Elli&^s  FiTtf&oei  to  'Wwf>%  Tdtotla^ioiv  orf^thv 
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Story,  the  comic  fablea^xf^  or  the  romantic 
fcgcncj  of  chivalry,     Thotigh  the  Troiife«- 
dours  f<Htned  a  numerous  body,  snd  thetci 
poetry  was  cultivated  in  the  south  of  France, 
as  an  accomplishment  necessary  to  the  first 
orders  of  society,  yet  were  they  sa  occupied 
by  the  follies  and  fopperies  of  lovcy  that  oAly 
four  narrative  pieces  are  attributed  to  them, 
flind  these  only  legends  of  devotion,  wbercw: 
the  Trouveufs  have  .furnished  us>  in  the  Nor-i 
man  Frenf^h,  with  above  a  hundred  ronfutnce 
writers^:  for,,  having  d^ei'ted  the  standard  o£ 
tjhe.  chiefs  of  Scandinavia,    they  not  onlp 
adopted  the  Christian  warriorsi  Arthur,  Char*: 
kmagne  alid  Richard,  but  seized,,  with  avt*«: 
dity,  on  the  classical  heroes  of  Greece,  a)Qd: 
Hercules,  Theseus,  ^son.  Hector  and^AJflK-r 
aoder,.  enjoyed  a  r&p^at bn  for  chivskteidadKi 
veMui^  and  pro^ess^  that  could  oaiy  be:iifi 
vailed  by  the  Orlando  of  iVriosto.         . :  i    ^^ 

That  something  was  added  to  the  Scandi- 
navian system  of  fabling,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Crusades,  and  through  the  in- 
troduction of  Arabian  literature  into  Spain^ 
cannot  rationally  be  doubted,  but  that  the 
great  outlines  of  romantic  fiction  had  been 
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previously  chalked  out  in  Europe  by  thd 
northern  Scalds,  and  that  to  their  literature^ 
mythology  and  poetry,  we  may  trace  the 
origin  of  Romance^  appears  too  obvious  to, 
be  dented. 

'  toetry,  to  the  ancient  Scandinaviafls,  Vf^i 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  government^  war  and 
and  festivity ;  it  was  the  vehicle  of  laws,  re-- 
Itgtoh  and  politics;  it  inflamed  the  courage 
and  excited  the  ambition  of  the  warrior^  and 
it  was  an  essential  part  of  the  publicor  pri* 
tftte  festival.  When  Christianity  overturned 
the  deities  of  the  Edda,  it  assumed  a  milder 
and  more  varied  form,  and  gave  birth  to  a 
^)ecies  of  composition,  whichy  under  this 
name  of  Romance,  not  only  afforded  an^use-* 
ment  to»  but  likewise  greatly  influenced  the 
morals,  manners  and  customs^  of  the  £uro« 
pean  world. 
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It  hath  been  thro'  all  ages  ever  seen, 

That,  with  the  praise  of  arms  and  chivalry. 
The  prize  of  beauty  still  Katii  joined  been; 

And  that  for  reason*s  special  privity : 
tor  cither  doth  oix  other  much  rely; 

For  He  mee  seeixi^  most  jfit  the  hh  to  serve. 
That  can  her  best  defend  from  villany; 

And  Shi  most  fit  his  service  doth  deserve 
That  fairest  is,  and  from  her  faith  will  never  swerve. 

Spenser. 


Th6uoh  tlitf  principal  intetatton  of  the 
£dda  seems  to  be  to  inflame  the  martial  prp^ 
pcnsitics,  and  to  inculcate  a  spirit  even  bor« 
dering  upon  ferocity,  yet  arc  the  divinities 
who  prieside  over  the  milder  affections  of  tho 
hefl;rt,  by  no  iheans  forgotten.  Among  these 
Love,  though  nursed  amid  regions  of  per- 
petual frost,  has  performed  a  more  important 
part  than  ii>  the  lu:sturk)us  and  apparently 

VOL,  ill.  G  c 
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more  propitious  countries  of  the  East,  where 
little  beyond  the  mere  physical  effects  of  ap- 
petite is  felt,  and  where  consequently  little 
operation  is  perceived  on  society  and  manners 
through  the  influence  of  female  beauty  or 
power.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  find  in 
the  wilds  of  Scandinavia,  the  Whole  polity, 
sentiments  and  manners  of  the  people  moulded 
by  their  deference  and  attention  to  their  vVo-  . 
men;  a  mode  of  conduct  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  modern  system  of  galla.ntry,  and 
which  Ims  ftddcd  to  what  was  anteriorly 
deemed  a  mere  object  for  sensual  gratifica- 
tion, the  invaluable  titles  of  companion, 
friend  and  counsellor. 

As,  however,  Love  and  War  were  inse- 
parably connected  in  the  mind  of  the  Scan- 
dihavians  th«  Vfequs  of  the  North,^  who-  is 
ksjj^wn  in  the  Edda  under  the  appellation  of 
F:RBA»  is  represented  as  being  ever  present 
Inhere  battles  are  fought,  an4  .^s  asserting 
j^er  right  to  one  half  of  the  slain..  In  other 
fpspacts'her  character  has  the  softness  and 
attributes  generally  ascribed  to  the  Divinity 
©f  Love.  Her  genealogy  and  birth,  as  de- 
t4il«4  in  the  northern  mythology,  an^very 
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similar   to  those  of  the  Grecian   Goddess^ 

being  described  by  Snorro  as  the  Daughter  of 
NiORD,  the  God  of  the  Gcean^  and  spring-* 
ing  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  Of  this 
mythological  fable  Dr».  Savers  has,  in  his 
Dramatic  Sketch  of  th?,,  Descent  of  Frea, 
made  a  very  beauti^l  use.  The  Goddess  is 
drawn  imploring  the 'dififer^rtt'  deities  'to  Weep 
over  the  bier  of  Balder^  The  God  of  the  Sunj 
in  order  that  he  may  \>c  rescued  froni  the 
jaws  of  Hela  or  Death>. and  thus,  among 
the  rest^  addresses  the  Ruler  of  the  Waves: 

Lord  of  the  boundless  deep> " 
Whose  murmuring  waters  gently  swell 

And  kiss  the  craggy  $teep.; 
When  thunders  burst  around, 

And  tempests  yell,, 
Thy  heaving  plain  repeats  th*  appalling  sound, 

Thy  fretby  surges  rise  '  * 

And  lash  the  darkened  skies^     !  -  , 

Thy  rapid  eddies  wbce>  witebf tfleeter  fmiotion  f        ^ 

Then  ,by  the  ligbt'niiig^  Uyid  glare, 
.  Thou  stalk'st  serene  ithro^  murky  air. 

Which  shrouds  the  raging  ocean  j 
But  soon  the  smouldering  thunders  cease, 

Soon  the  winged  tempests  flee^ 
Thor  in  breezes  whispers  peace, 

Sun^beams  gild  the  sinking  sca,-« 

C  C    2 
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O'er  its  wjitte  brim  on  calming  wing 

The  hchrc  ♦  play'd— 
And  stillness  hovcr'd  on  the  gales  of  spring — 
When  Braga  touched  the  quivering  strings 

And  slowly  stray'd 
ToNiofd's  shore; 

On  its  shining  surface  stood 

The  father  of  the  flood. 

He  bade  the  bard  celestial  pour 

His  softest  notes^— 

The  melting  music  floats 

Upon  the  charmed  wave— » 

Come  from  thy  dewy  cave^ 
My  father  cries. 
Arise,  arise,. 

Let  the  azure  waters  lave 

Thy  snowy  limbs  and  golden  hair— * 
He  spake,  andFREA'rose  to  realms  of  air.f 

FpfiA,  who,  after  Hertha,  the  Wife  of 
Odin  and  the  Goddess  of  Fertility,  was  the 
most  illustrious  erf  the  female  divinities, 
dwelt  in  a  large  and  magnificent  palace  ki 
Asgard,  Avas  decorated  with  a  chain  of  gold, 
and  drovfc  a  splendid  chariot.  She  married 
an  inferior  divinity  of  the  name  of  Oder, 

•  A  bird  of  calm;  the  halcyon  of  the  North., 
f  Pocms^  2d  edit,  page  35. 
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and  had  by  him  a  daughter  called  Nossa, 
whose  charms  were  so  resplendent  and  match- 
lesS)  that  every  thing  precious  and  exquisite 
in  form  received  the  appellation  of  this  en* 
chanting  nymph.  Oder,  however,  proved 
inconstant^  and,  deserting  the  arms  of  Love 
and  Beauty,  travelled  into  distant  countries ; 
since  which  period,  observes  the  £dda, 
Frea  continually  weeps,  and  her  tears  arc 
drops  of  pure  gold. 

It  was  the  peculiar  office  and  pleasure  of 
Frea  to  listen  to  the  prayers,  and  to  gratify 
the  wishes  of  Lovers^  and  froni  her  the  ladies 
of  the  North  derived  their  name,  for  in  the 
Danish  or  ancient  Gotjiic^  thp  vyori^s  Fruer 
and  Freya  are  terfn«  y^d  to  designate  (he 
female  sex;  she  delights  in  amatory  poetfy^ 
and  without  her  assistance  no  amour  is  sup« 
posed  to  terminate  successfully.     To  Frea 
every  Virgin  addressed  her  vows,  to  her  attri- 
buted each  glowing  charm,  and  all  the  fasci- 
nation which  waited  on  her  person;  npr  were 
the  Graces,  those  sweetners  of  society,  un« 
known  either  to  the  mythology  or  the  man- 
ners of  the   North;    Gna  and  Fulld^   two 
Virgins  of  th^  most  elegant    features  and 
c  c  3 
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form,  waited,  incot\ju£ictbnwith  jN^o^ja,  oa 
the  Scandinavian  Yenust  possessed  all  the 
functions  appropriated  to  th(i  graces^  and 
were  the  messengers  and  attendants  pf  Love, , 
In  conformity  to  this  description  of  the  Edda, 
the  Allowing  beautiful  lines  delineate  Frea  a^ 
conferring  on  a  favourite  nymph  every.  jattracjT 
tion  which  can  gratify  and  allure. 

N   Hail  to  her  whom  Frea  loves, 
Moina  hail : 

When  first  thy  infant  eyes  beheld 
The  blushing  beam  of  orient  day 
Frea  from  Valhalla's  groves 
Mark'd  thy  birth  in  Silent  joy; 
From  Valhalla's  groves  she  sent 
The  swift-wing'd  messenger  of  love. 
Bearing  in  her  rosy  hand 
The  gold-tipt  born  of  gods  j 
From  this  thy  lips  tbibib'd 
The  draught  of  mead,  divine, 
Thro'  thy  tender  frame  dUtilling, 
Jt  form'd  thy  snowy  limbs  to  grace, 
It  gloss'd  thy  raven  hair, 
Illum'd  thy  sparkling  eyes, 
And  flushM  thy  cheek  with  crimson  hue 
Unfading. 

Hail  to  her  whom  Frea  loves, 
Moina,  haiL» 

*  Say<*$'  Poems,  page  4^.        ^    -  ^ 
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Nor  did  the  care  and  protection  ,of  Frca 
terminate  with  the.  life  of  her  votary;  virgins 
and  faithful  wives  were  after  death  welcomed, 
to  her  palace,  and  in  the  ever  verdant  and 
fragrant  groves  which  surrounded  it  enjoyed 
perpetual  youth  and  beauty.*  Moina,  the, 
beloved  of  Frea,  thus  enters  the  blissful  re« 
giona  of  Valhalla. 

Frea  from  Valhalla's  graves, 

MarkM  the  grief  of  Moina's  soul,. 

And  dropp'd  the  golden  tear, 

Now  she  quits  the  groves  of  bliss, 

And  hastes  to  meet  her'  favoured  child 

At  heaven's  firm-built  gates.  • 

With  htr  rosy  hand  she  grasps 

Moina's  clay-cdld  palm 

Swift  thro'  her  frame  celestial  vigour  shoots, 

Celestial  beaMty  beanos 

In  Moina's  eyts, 

♦  ■ 
Fair  flower  no  more  the  blast  of  woe 
Shall  shake  thy  tender  form, 
Secure  in  Frea's  grove 
Xhy  bloom  shall  fade  no  more, f 

^  Habebat  etfam  Frea  palatm  sua  qnibus  defunctas  ««• 
cipiebat. — K^ysler. 

t  Sayers*  Peei^is,  page  99. 
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That  the  Scandinavians,  after  this  detail 
of  their  mythology  relative  to  the  passion  of 
Love,  would  pay  a  certain  degree  of  atten- 
tion to  their  women,  might  be  generally  ex* 
pected,  but  that  this  should  amount  to  a  de>» 
ferehcc  so  very  superror  to,  and  distinct  from 
what  had  hitherto  been  known  in  Europe, 
could  not  with  any  probability  be  imagined^ 
In  ancient  Greece  and  Italy  the  female  sex 
lived  ina  s^ate  of  seclusion  and  obscurity, 
were  objects  of  little  attention  and  respect, 
entered  in  no  degree  into  public  transactions, 
and  had  a  very  inconsiderable  share  even  in 
the  common  conversation  ^nd  custofpary 
business  of  life^  but  when  the  splendid  fa* 
hv\f:  of  the  Roipan  Empire  was  ovi^rthrown 
by  the  repeated  shocks  of  the  northern  bar- 
barians,  a  very  different  scene  opened,  and 
the  female  character  assumed  an  equality  and 
importance  which  has  gradually  impartf^d  to 
modern  manners  a  suavity  and  polish  upen  - 
joyed  by  the  fnhabit^ints  of  Athens  or  of 
Rome. 

The  Qoths  from  the  earliest  period  of  re- 
cord, and  long  anterior  to  the  fall  of  Rome, 
entertained  an  idea  that  sgnje  divine  and 
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prophetic  quality  was  inherent  in  the  female 
sex  J  accustomed  to  believe  in  the  frequent 
and  immediate  intervention  of  the  deity,  and 
to  ascribe  to  dreams,  to  involuntary  inclina- 
tions and  sensations  the  declaratory  will .  of 
heaveq,  they  looked  upon  their  women,  from 
their  peculiar  susceptibility,  an<|  greater  de- 
licacy of  temperament  *nd  frame,  as  the  tnost 
appropriate  instruments  or  organs  of  the  Su- 
pi)eme  Power,  and  accordingly  admitted 
them  into  their  councils,  and  consulted  them 
upon  every  emergency  of  state.  Prophetesses, 
therefore,  were  very  common  among  the 
Gothic  nations,  and  were  frequently  allowed 
to  promote  and  conduct  the  events  they  pre- 
saged, and  to  guide  the  helm  of  goverclment. 
Dion*  and  Tacitus^f  mention  German  vir- 
gins of  this  description,  who  treated  with 
Domitian  and  the  Roman  Gen^srals  concern^- 
ing  terms  of  peace;  and  the  latter  observes, 
that^  this  custom  prevailed  ^mong  the  Sitones 
or  Norwegians. J  Strabo,  likewise,  relates 
^hat  the  Cimbri,  a  Scandinai^an  tribe,  vftro 

•  Die.  Lib.  47,  page  761. 

t  Hist.  Lib.  4. 

J:  De  Moribus  G^rmanorum. 
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accompanied  at  their  assetnblies  by  venerablj^ 
and  hoary  headed  prophetesses,  apparcUed  ia 
long  linen  vestments  of  a  splendid  white.* 
To  these  oracular  and  supernatural  powers, 
they  were  supposed  abo  to  add  great  skill  in 
the  cure  of  wounds  and  inveterate  maladies, 
and  for  this  purpose  occupied  a  great  portion 
ctf  thejr  time  in  mysteriously  acquiring  a 
ki^owledgc  of  plants*  So  gifted  they  were  of 
essential  service  on  the  6dd  of  battle,  and 
always  attended,  and  frequently  fought  with 
intrepidity  by  the  side  of  their  husbands  and 
lovers,  dressed  their  wounds,  and  reanimated 
their  drooping  couragie. 

Thus  invested  with  a  character,  which 
commanded  high  respect,  and  rendered  useful 
by  the  acquirement  of  various  arts,  the  ma- 
irons  and  virgins  of  Scandinavia  were  consi- 
dered, not  as  formqd  merely  for  pleasure, 
the  amusement  of  the  vacant  hour,  or  the 
pastime  q{  the  warrior,  but  as  holding  the 
honourable  rank  of  equals  and  companions, 
whos^  love  could  only  be  excited  by  merit, 
and  whose  esteem,  therefore,  it  was  necessary 

•  Gcograph.Lib.  S.  page  405.  ed.  Is.  Casaub. 
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to  obtain,  by  every  effort  of  virtue,  courage, 
and  generous  attention. . 


o^ 


Nor  did  tbis  deference,  the  result  of  reU^- 
gious  opinion,   and  of  a  spirit  of  equality 
and   simplicity,   rest    here;    it  was  further 
heightened  by  those  strong  and  exaggerated 
ideas  of  chastity,  which  have  ever  prevailed 
among  the  northern  nations.  Tacitus,  speak* 
ing  of  the  Germans,  says,  that  Chastity  once 
prostituted  Was  never  forgiven,  nor  could  the 
offender, .  whatever  might  be  her  attractions 
of  youth,  beauty  or  riches,  ever  procure  a 
husband,*   ami  Salviani,    a  priest  of  Mar- 
seilles, many  cerjturies  after,  exclaims  ^  Let 
us  blush  and  be  covered  with  a:  confusion, 
which   ought   to    produce  salutary  effects. 
Wherever  the  Goths  become  masters,  we  see 
no  longer  any  disorders,  except  among  the 
old  inhabitants.     Our  manners  are  reformed 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Vandals  1  Behold, 
an  incredible  event !  an  unheard  of  prodigy ! 
Barbarians  have,  by  the  severity  of  their  dis- 
cipline, rendered  chaste  the  Romans  them- 
selves j  and  the  Goths  have  purified  thos^ 

•♦  DcMor.  Genu.  cap.  iS.  15. 


places^,  which  the^  others    had  defiled  by 
their  debaucheries.    A  cruel  nation,  but  wor^ 
thy  to  be  admired  for  their  continence."* 
He»  therefore,  who  would  gain  the  affections 
of  his  mistress,  difiicuU  as  she  was  of  access^ 
and  who^  being  conscious  of  her  owq  im* 
portance,  wa&  stately  and  reserved  in    her 
manners,  was  under  the  necessity  of  recom- 
mending himself  by  the  most  delicate  and 
unwearied  assiduities,  and  more  especially  by 
his  heroic  deeds,    without  a  celebrity  for 
which  be  could  not  presume  to  solicit  her  re* 
g^rd»  who,  educated  under  the  influence  of 
the  same  ideas  of  honour  as  himself,  looked 
with  contempt  on  him  who  wasted  his  days 
in  the  obscurity  of  peace.     The  first  excel- 
lence of  character  among  the  Scandinavians, 
was,  as  we  have  alre^y  seen,  a  superiority  in 
arms»  and  as  the  women  were  no  less  fond  of 
glory  than  the  men^  ^d  naturally  proud  frqin 
thpir  high  consequence  in  society,  the  bravest 
champion  would  of  course  be  ever  the  suQr 
cessfiil  candidate  for  their  charms. 

The  state  of  society  too,  at  this  period^  4 

*  Salyian.  Lib.  7.  De  Gubern.  Dei. 


period  of  piracy,  plunder  and  rapine,  irt 
K^hich  the  softer  sex  was  exposed  to  6wry 
Species  of  lawless  Violence,  and  requfred'  both 
deliverers  and  protectors^  would  naturally  call 
forth  every  young  warrior  eager  for  glory,  and 
s6licitous  tQ  acquire  laurek  in  the  defence  of 
injured'  beaiity ;  ain  employment  tbo;  whifch 
fully  gratifixsd  the  j)cculiar  enthusiaSto  of  the 
times,  a  thirst  foi*  military  fame,  and  a  strong 
partiality  for  a  liffeof  enterprise  and  adven^ 
ture* .  It  is  natural  t6  suppose,  that  a  strong 
spirit  of  emulatioil  would  be  elccited  among 
the  chiralric  youth  of  Scandinavia,  in  guard- 
ing and  rescuing  from  distress  the  celebrated 
beauties  of  their  age,  and,  in  fact,  the  chro^ 
nicies  and  poetry  of  the  North,  are  filled  with 
achievements  of  this  kind,  which  would 
make  a  figure  even  in  the  pages  of  Boiardd 
and  Ariosto. 

When  war  no  longer  called  the  youthful 
hero  to  the  field  of  national  contention,  the 
only  occupations,  congenial  with  his  habits 
and  inclinations,  was  the  pursuit  of  adven- 
ture; to  liberate  the.  lady  whom  he  iorcd 
from  the  castle  of  a  rival,  to  contend  with 
her  numerous  admirers,  and  in  terms  of  the 
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Utmost  respect  and  submission  to  lay  bis  tro^ 
pbies  at  her  feet,  were,  singular  as  it  may 
appear^  ibe  fashionable  amusements  of  these 
«emi*barba)iians.  "Their fortresses/*  observes 
}A^  M^Uety  *^  were  rude  castles^  ut;uat^d  on 
the  sunimit3  of  rocks,  and  rendered  inac* 
cessible  .by  thick  misshapen  walls..  As  these 
walls  ran  winding  round  the  castles^  they 
often  called  them  by  a  n^me  which  signified 
Serpents  orDaAGOKs^and,  in  these,  they 
commonly  secured  the. women  and  young 
maids  of  distinction^  wbo  vv^re  seldom  safe^ 
at  a  time  when  so  many  .hpld  warriors  were 
rambliog  up  and  down  in  search  of '  adven* 
tures*  It  was  this  custom  which  gave  occa^ 
sion  to  ancient  romancers,  who  knew  not 
how  to  describe  any  thing  simply,  to  invent 
to  many  fables  concerning  princesses  of  great 
beauty^  guarded  by  dragons,  and  afterwards 
delivered  by  young  heroes,  who  could  not 
achieve  their  rescue  till  they  had  overQome 
those  terrible  guards/'* 

Actions  such  as  these»  adapted  to  the  ge- 
nius <4 ;  l^oetry,    and  frequently  occurring^ 

*  ^Uet's  Northern  Antiquities*  Vol«  i,  psge  24I«   . 
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among  a  pcoplb  accustomed  to  Clothe  Itheif 
exploits  and  conceptiohs  in  verse,  became,  at 
a  very  early  period,  the  theme  of  the  Scald, 
and  tht  a|)ccimens  which  it  wifl  be  now  ne- 
cessary to  adduce  in  support  of  the  gothic 
origin  of  chivalry,  are  principally  taken  from 
the  more  ancient  Scandinavian  poetry,'  or  firom 
their  oldest  histories  and  clirooicles*     . 

An  early  and  very  striking  iostacice  of  Scan- 
dinavian chivalry,  occurs  in  the  &tnoii$  ode 
^  of  Ragner  Lodbrach,  who,  though  in  the  ago* 

nies  of  a  cruel  death,  commences  the  recital 
of  his  glorious  exploits,  by  an  achievement  of 
the  most  romantic  kind,  namely,  the  libera- 
.'on  of  a  beautiful  princess  from  an  impreg- 
nable fortress,  where  she  had  been  confined 
by  one  of  her  suitors,*  and  guarded  by  a  fu« 
rious  dragon.  Her  father,  therefore,  the  King 
of  Gothland,  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring, 
that  whoever  should  destroy  this  tremendous 
animal  and  deliver  his  daughter  Thora^  should 
be  rewarded  by  her  hand  in  marriage,    Rag- 

*  This  chieftain's  name  being  Orm,  i.  e.  Serpent,  « 
name  common  in  thes^  times,  the  poet  describes  Thoraas 
guarded  by  a  furious  dragon  ^  a  mode  of  allegorising  very 
usual  at  that  period. 
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ner  undertook  the  perilous  enterprise,  andy 
dressing  himself  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  at* 
tacked  the  monster,  fixed  him  to  the  ground 
with  his  spear,  tore  out  hi&he^ty  and  libe- 
rated the  fair  captive*  He  hasy  hiBPuself*  in 
the  first  stanza  of  hk  Death*Songy  thus  de- 
scribed the  combat. 

In  early  life,  his  voluih'd  train 
The  crested  serpent  roUM  in  vain. 
Thora's  charms,  the  matchless  prire  j 
Gothland  saw  my  &me  arise: 
Thronging  eroiids  the  monster  ^can^ 
Shouts  applausive  hail  me  Man. 
All  his  fierceness  prompt  to  try, 
.  The  shaggy  vestment  cloathM  my  thigh  j- 
Soon  transpierced,  in  death  he  lay. 
My  felchion  smote  for  splendid  pay.* 

Upon  the  decease  of  Thofa  Ragner  mar- 
ried a  young  Shepherdess  of  Norway,  whom 
he  obtained  in  a  manner  equally  as  singular 
and  romantic  as  his  first  wife.  The  parti- 
culars of  this  amour  arc  drawp  from  a  very 
aiKient  Icelandic  life  of  Ragner,*!'  and  merit 

*  Downman's  Traaslation. 

f  Vide  Ragnara  Lodbrogs  Saga.  c.  5.  ap.  Bioneri  Hist. 
Stockholm,  ^737* 
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transcription  as  a  picture  njuCh  tOQUrpur* 
pose,  and  displaying  a  decorum  and  delicacy 
of  attachment,  that  would  do  honour  to  the 
most  polished  period. 

Ragner,  sailing  near  the  coast  of  Norw^y^ 
was  perceived  by  a  beautiful  nymph  named 
A^langUy  who  was  feeding  her  flock  on  the 
fehore ;  instigated  by  the  wish  to  please,  she 
carefully  washed  her  hands  and  face  in  a 
neighbouring  fountain,  and,  combii^  her 
golden  hair,  which  almost  reached  the  grpund» 
prepared  to  meet  the  strangers.  The  sailors, 
whom  Ragnet  had  ordered  to  land,  with  the 
view  of  procuring  water  and  provisions,  struck 
with  the  uhcommon  .beayty  of  thp  maid, 
ibrgot  the  commands  tbey  had  receiv/edj  and 
hastened  back  to  report  their  discovery,  in 
terms  of  the  warmest  admiration. 

The  king,  -whose  curiosity  was  strongly 
excited  by  the  conduct  of  his  men,  sent  a 
confidential  friend  tp  invite  Aslanga  on  board; 
no  solicitation,  however,  could  induce  her  to 
accept  the  invitation,  until  Ragner  had  so* 
lemnly  -pledged  his  honour,  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  upon. her  virtue*   Being  then 
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conveyed  to  his  vessel^  nosoofiefhodtbemo^ 
iiarch  seen  her,  than,  unable  to  suppress  bis 
rapture  and  astonishntient,  he,  as  was  custom 
mary  at  that  time^  when  metre  was  the  lan»- 
gu^e  of  politeness  and  wit,  burst  forth  into 
the  following  extemporary  stanza. 

"  O  most  mighty  Odin !  what  a  sweet  and 
unexpected  consolation  would  it  be,  if  this 
young  and  lovely  sbef^rdess  would  permk 
me  to  join  my  bands  to  bersj  as  a  pledge  of 
ttetnal  alliance  !'* 

Shrinking  from  the  warmth  of  passion, 
which  the  enamoured  Ragner  could  but  ill 
conceal^  and  apprehensive  of  the  failure  of 
his  promise^  Aslanga,  adopting  the  measured 
Idnguftgeof  heradnlirer,  modestly  replied. 

"  O  prince,  you  will  deserve  to*  undergo 
some  misfortune,  if  you  fail  in  yoyr  word  to 
tnd.  Ihavi  paid  my  psspects  to  the  kingv 
and  he  ought  how  to  ^tnd  me  ba«k  lo  my 
f)iarehti5." 

An  answer,  which  serving  father  to  in- 
flame than  to  depress  the  ardent  aff«clio»  of 


the  Dane,  he  offtted  to  conduct  her  to  hi^ 
court,  and  to  render  her  situation  the  envy  of 
the  North.  At  the  same  time  presenting  her 
with  a  splendid  robe, '  which  had  been  Wcrtk 
by  Qncen  Thora,  and  was  profusely  drna-* 
mented  with  silver. 

^*  Take/'  exclaimed  he,  "  take  this  fobe^ 
embroidered  with  silver,  which  belonged  to 
Tbora.  Rich  garments^  are  made  for  you. 
The  lovely  hands  of  Thora  have  oftcfn  raft 
over  this  piece  of  work,  and  it  will  be  dear 
to  the  last  moment  of  lifc^  to  him  whom  thd 
North  hath  called  the  prince  of  heroes." 

^^  No,"  replied  the  lovely  maiden^  **  I  must 
not  accept  of  so  fine  a  robe,  the  oi^nament 
of  Queen  Thora.  I  am  tinworthy  to  wear 
Buch  magnificent  garments;  a  stuff,  dark  and 
coarse,  is  all  that  is  befitting  a  shepherdess, 
whose  resting-place  is  a  cottage,  and  who 
wanders  along  the  sandy  shores  tending  bet 
flock.'^ 

Adopting,  however,  a  language  less  ro^ 
mantic,  and  more  consonant  to  common 
Txfe,  she  informed  the  monarch,  that  t^ntil  he 
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^iad  given  proofs  of  his  sincerity  and  con? 
9tao$yt  she  could,  by  no  means,  yield  to  bis 
entreaties.  "  Finish  the  glorioius  expedition 
you  have* qndertakcn,".  said  she,  "and  if, 
on  ypur  return,  you  shall  still  retain  for  me 
the  love  you  have  avowed,  I  will  readily  ac- 
company into  Denmark,  those  whom  you 
shall  select  to  attend  me  thither."  .      -  - 

.  Compelled  to  accept  these  conditions,  the 
king  instantly  gave  orders  to  sail,  declaring, 
that  bis  love  could  admit  of  no  diminution, 
but,  that  soon  returning,  he  would  bear  her 
to  the  Danish  throne.  A  few  months,  as  he 
had  promised,  brought  back  the  victor  fleet, 
and  the  amorous  Ragner,  crowned  with  con- 
quest, celebrated,  in  the  court  of  J^enmJwk, 
l^s.  nuptials  with  Ajslanga.  .    . 

To  this  relation,  .  which  Torfeus  places 
ainpng  the  best  authenticated  histories,  I 
shall  add  two  other,  which,  although.,  many 
more  equally  apposite  might  be  produced, 
will  be  fully  adequate  to  authorize  our  in- 
ferences. 

The  life  of  Hakald  HARFAiCRE,  concern- 
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ing  the  incidents  of  which  I  believe  there  is 
nodoubti  furnishes  us  with  a  remarkable  in* 
stance.  Harald,wholivedin  the  ninth  century^, 
was  the  hiost  accomplished  character  of  his 
age  ;  his  features  were  manly,  and  shaded  by 
long  goldfen  locks,  his  person  noble  and  com- 
manding and  his  birth  illustrious;  to  these 
be  added  undaunted  courage  and  the  most 
winning  gallantry,  qualities  which  rendered 
him  the  favourite  of  the  Fair. 

In  the  genuine  spirit  of  romantic  attach- 
ment, Harald,  from  mere  report,  fell  despe- 
rately in  love  with  Gida,  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  an  opulent  Norwegian  Chieftain,  and 
dispatched  some  of  the  most  illustrious  per- 
sons of  his  court  to  offer  her  his  hand  and 
throne.  This  offer,  which,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, would  have  been  embraced  with  se- 
cret exultation,  by  almost  every  lady  in  the 
North,  was,  however,  haughtily  refused  by 
Gida,  who  declared,  that  before  Harald 
could  merit  her  love,  he  must  eternise  his 
memory  by  greater  exploits,  than  any  he  had 
yet  achieved,  nor  should  she  deem  him  wor^ 
thy  of  mingling  his  fate  with  hers,  until  he 
had  extended  his  territories,  and  ix)sscssed 
D  D  3 
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the  entire  sovereignty  of  Norway.  The  am- 
bition so  glaringly  disf^ayed  in  this  refusal^ 
served  but  to  augment  the  ardent  affection  of 
Harald,  who  took  ^  solemn  vow  utterly  to 
neglect  his  beautiful  hair,  until  Norway  should 
iave  submitted  to  his  power;  but  valour, 
stimulated  by  love,  performed  prodigies,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  the  conquest  of  that  king- 
dom conducted  Gida  to  his  arms.* 

The  last  example  I  shall  bring  forward," 
pf  the  origin  and  prevalence  of  chivalric 
manners  in  Scandiiiavia^  is  in  the  person  of 
Harald  the  Valiant,  who  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  Harald 
was  the  most  daring  adventurer  of  his  time; 
he  (had  killed  the  king  of  Drontheim  in  ^ 
.desperate  engagement ;  he  had  explored  ali 
the  seas  and  coasts  pf  the  North ;  h^d  car* 
Tied  his  ravages  into  the  bosom  of  the  Me* 
diterranean,  and  taught  evpn  the  shores  of 
Africa  to  tremble  at  his  name^  Nor  until 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  conveyed  to  Con- 
ptantinople,  where  he  was  detained  for  some 
tlta^f  did  he  desist  from  his  piratical  incur- 

f  TQrf.  H.  N,  Tom.  ii.  L}1),.|. 
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sions«  In  an  old  Icelandic  chronicle  called 
KuTTTLUBoA  Saga,  tberc  is  preserved  an 
ode  written  by  this  celebrated  chieftain^  and 
in  which  the  very  genius  of  chivalry  itself 
seems. to  breathe;  it  faas^  indeed,  as  Warton 
hath  justly  observed,  **  the  romantic  air  of  a 
set  of  stanzas,  composed  by  a  Provencial 
Troubadour,*  for  he  complains,  that  not* 
withstanding  the  glory  he  had  obtained  in 
consequence  of  so  many  various  and  dan- 
gerous exploits,  he  had  made  no  impression 
on  Elizabeth,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Ja- 
rislas  king  of  Russia. f* 

:  *^  My  ships"  exclaims  he,  ^'  have  made 
the  tour  of  Sicily  :  then  were  we  all  magni* 
ficent  and  splendid.  My  brown  vessel,  full 
of  mariners,  rapidly  rowed  to  the  utmost  of 
my  wishes.  Wholly  taken  up  with  war,  I 
thought  my  course  would  never  slacken,  and 
.  yet  a  Russian  maiden  scorns  me." 

"  In  my  youth  I  fought  with  the  people 
of  Drontheim.     Their  troops  exceeded  ours 

•  Warton's  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  Vol.  i.  Diss.  x. 
t  Barthoiiii,  patgr  54* 
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in  number.  It  was  a  terrible  conflict:  I 
left  their  young  king  dead  in  the  field  ;  and 
yet  a  Russian  maiden  scorns  me. 

.  **  One  day  we  were  but  sixteen  in  a  vessel : 
a  storm  arose  and  swelled  the  sea:  it  filled 
the  loaded  ship,  but  we  diligently  cleared  it 
out.  Thence  I  formed  hopes  of  the  happiest 
success:  and  yet  a  Russian  maiden  scorns  me, 

"  I  know  now  to  perform  eight  exercises : 
I  fight  valiantly  ;  I  sit  firmly  on  horseback ; 
I  am  inured  to  swimming ;  I  know  how  to 
run  along  in  scates  j  I  dart  the  lance ;  and 
am  skilfull ;  and  yet  a  R!ussian  maiden 
scorns  me« 

"  Can  she  deny,  that  young  and  lovely 
maiden,  that  on  the  day,  when  posted  near 
a  city  in  the  southern  land,  I  joined  battle, 
that  then  I  valiantly  handled  my  arms,  and 
left  behind  me  lasting. monuments  of  my 
exploits  ?  and  yet  a  Russian  maiden  scorns  me. 

**  I  was  born  in  the  high  country  of  Nor- 
Wfiy,  where  the  inhabitants  handle  their  bows 
50  wel|.     But  I  preferred  guiding  my  ships. 
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the  dread  of  peasants,  among  tlic  rocks  of 
the  ocean  and  far  from  the  habitations  of 
men,  I  have  run  through  all  the  seas  with 
my  vessels :  and  yet  a  Russian  maiden  sCorns; 
me. 

That  the  ladies  of  the  North,  however, 
were  by  no  means  deficient  in  sensibility,  and 
though  observing  a  stately  demeanour,  and 
priding  themselves  on  a  strict  observance  of 
the  laws  of  chastity,  were  occasionally  repre- 
sented in  the  Scaldic  poetry  as  feeling  the 
soft  energies  of  love,  and  as  expressing  their 
sentiments  with  much  amatory  tenderness, 
is  evident  from  the  following  passage  of  the 
Edda  of  Ssemund,  which  delineates  the  plea- 
sure of  the  beautiful  Menglada,  on  the  un- 
expected return  of  her  long-lost  lovcn 

If  ever  I  have  pleasure  felt— 
A  boon  to  me  but  rarely  dealt, 
'Tis  now  to  <see  my  lover's  face. 
And  clasp  him  in  my  warm  embrace, 
Oftimes,  companioned  with  despair, 
JVe  outwatchM  the  midnight  Bear  5 
At  every  sound  that  smote  my  ear, 
jlofc  falsely  whisper'd,  thou  wert  near. 
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Oftitnet  hyizy  exalted  faigh» 
iVe  cast  around  the  wistful  ejre : 
For  tjiec,  5e'cn  suns  successive  rise, 
And  chas'd  them  to  the  western  skies.* 

From  the  instances  now  given,  it  must,  I 
should  imagine,  be  apparent,  that  the  out- 
lines of  Chivalry  and  Gallantry,  as  well  as  of 
Romantic  Fiction,  had  their  origin  among 
the  Goths  of  Scandinavia,  and  that  those 
who  date  their  foundation  and  diffusion  from 
tike  Arabic  conquest  of  Spain,  axe  completely 
mistaken.  .  , 

The  inv^ion  of  Spain  by  the  Moors  in 
tlw  eighth  century,  was  attended  with  so 
much  success,  that  the  Christians  were  driven 
into  the  most  barren  and  secluded  districts  of 
the  country,  and  a  hatred,  the  most  pro- 
fqund,  and  an.  utter  aversion  to  the  customs, 
literature,  and  religion  of  their  conquerors, 
was  the  result  It  was  not,  indeed,  until 
after  the  Crusades  had  familiarised  the  luxu- 
ries and  manners  of  the  East,  that  the'  fic- 

*  CptHe>  B-dda  of  ^aemiiod,  pa^  %t$. 
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^ions  and  jpoetiy  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  had  a 
chance  of  being  disseminated  through  Europe; 
^*  All  the  old  writers  df  chivalry,"  observes 
Dr.  Percy,  "  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  whe- 
ther of  the  northern  nations  or  of  BritaiOi 
France,  or  Italy,  not  excepting  Spain  itself, 
appear  utterly  unacquainted  with  whatever 
relates  to  the  Mahometan  nation.  Thus,  with 
regard  to  their  religion,  they  constantly  re- 
present  them  as  worshipping  idols,  as  paying  . 
adoration  to  a  golden  image  of  Mahomet, 
or  else  they  confound  them  with  the  ancient 
pagans,  &c.  And,  indeed,  in  all  othef  re- 
spects, they  are  so  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
customs,  manners,  and  opinions,  of  every 
branch  of  that  people,  especially  of  their  he- 
roes, champions,  and  local  stories,  as  almost 
amounts  to  a  demonstration,  that  they  did 
not  imitate  them  in  their  songs  or  romances;" 
and  in  a  subsequent  page  he  remarks,  that 
'*  the  Moors  in  Spain,  for  many  centuries 
after  their  irruption,  lived  in  a  state  of  such 
constant  hostility  with  the  unsubdued  Spa- 
•ijish  Christians,  whom  they  chiefly  pent  up 
in  the  mountains,  as  gave  them  no  chance  of 
learning  their  music,  poetry,  or  stories;  and 
this,  together  with  the  religious  hatred  of  the 
3 
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latter  for  thicir  cruel  invaders,  will  account 
for  the  utter  xgnoraDce  of  the  old  Spanish 
Rocnancers,  m  whatever  relates  to  the  Ma- 
liometaa  Aation>  although  so  nearly  their  ow]i 
Beighbouis/'*' 

la  the  mean  time,  and  long  bcfbre  any 
amkabJe  intercourse  with  the  Saracens  .of 
Spain  took  place,  the  poetry  and  the  maa- 
Krs  of  Scandinavia  were  gradually  propa- 
gatipg  throggh  Europe.  It  has  already  been 
observed^  that  towards  the  commencen^ent 
of  the  tenth  century  Rollo^  at  tlie  head  of 
hh  Normans,  and  at  a  period  when  the  reli- 
gion and  poetry  of  his  country  bad.  attained 
tfceir  highest  state  of  perfection^  invaded  and 
cooquercd  an  in>portant  province  of  France; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  first  notice  we 
possess  in  poetry  of  those  celebrated  heroes 
of  the  eighth  century,  Charlemagne,  Roland 
and  Oliver,  originated  with  a  Norman  War'- 
fior  at  the  conquest  of  England. 

In  William  &  army  was  a  valiant  warrior, 
named  Tailefevy  who  was,  distinguished  no 

•  Percy  on  the  Ancieat  Minstrel Sj  page  2^ 
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Icbs.  for  the  minstrd  arts,  than  for  his  Courage 
an^t  intrepidity.  This  man  asked  leave  of 
his  CQcfmiander  to  begin  the  onset,  and  ob« 
tained  it.  He  accordingly  advanced  before 
the:arff>y,  and  with  a  loud  voice  animated 
ki\%  tountrymen  with  songs  in  praise  *  of 
Cbarlpniagocand.  Roland,  and  other  heroes 
^rFrartpe;  tbenirusEing  among  thetbicloest 
of  the  English,  and  valiantly  fighting,  lost 
bis  life. 

.  In  th«  interim,  therefore,  between  the  ir- 
ruption of'Rollo  into  France,  Indthe  in^ra- 
sion  of  England  by  William,  the  Normans 
having  embraced  Christianity,  exchanged 
likewise  the  heroes  of  Scandinavia  for  those 
of  Christendom,  and  decorating  them  with 
all  the  chivalric  fictions  of  the  North,  ac 
length  gave  birth,  after  the  feudal  system, 
and  the  first  Crusade  had  established  the  rage 
of  adventure,  to  those  singular  and  romantic 
compilations  ascribed  to  Turpin  and  Geofrey 
of  Monmouth,  the  former  published  about 
1 122,  and  the  latter  probably  in  1138. 

The  introduction  of  the  Feudal  System  by 
establishing  the  order  of  Knighthood,  and 
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the  Crusades  in.  1096,  ii47>  ^^^  11S8,  by 
inculcating  a  taste  for  the  magnifieencej 
luxury  and  polish  of  the  Oriedtals,  together 
with  the  influence  which  after  some  centuries 
the  Arabian  Ikcsrature  of  S^ain  exerted  on 
the  western  world,  at  length  carried  tht 
£ctiotis^  the  chivalry  and  deference  to  the 
£ur  scXf  which  originally  burst  forth  in  the 
wilds  of  Scandinsm  to  the  hi^est  pitch  of 
perfection,  and  gave  birth  to  that  splendid 
combination  of  romantic  Valour  and  high- 
flown  Gallantry  which  so  remarkal^  distin- 
guished the  twelfth  and  thirteenth- centurids^ 
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A  few  grey  stones 
Now  mark  the  spot  where  Odin'*  temple  stood^ 
And  there  the  traveller  seeks  with  busy  eye 
His  altar  green  with  moss. 

SOUTHEY. 


When  Odin  corrupted  the  simplicity  of 
that  religious  faith  which  had  existed  for  so 
many  centuries  among  his  ancestorty  be 
taught  his  deluded  foUoo^rs  to  worship  with 
peculiar  rites  and  ceremonies  the  deities  of 
Valhalla.  Sensible  of  the  vast  influence 
which  superstition  holds  over  the  uncultivated . 
mind,  and  of  its  utility  in  supporting  that 
awe  and  mystic  dresKi  withr  which  he  endea- 
voured to  envelc^e  hts  own  character  and  inir 
assumption  of  divinity,  he  taught  his.cref 
dulous  warriors  not  only  to  reposle  implicit 
confidence  in  the  theology  he  had  dictatsc^ 
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but  to  worship  his  own  person  as  the  first 
deity  of  the  system. 

Relinquishing,  therefore,  the  simple  but 
rational  rites  of  Scythia  as  too  pure  and  ab- 
stract for  his  purpose,  he  introduced  the 
erection  of  temples,  the  ofEciation  of  Priests 
and  Priestesses,  animal  sacrifices,  oracles, 
and  as  we  shaU'presently  see,  an  entire  system 
of  magic  and  demonism* 

The  religious  structures  of  the  Scandina- 
vians were,  as  might  be*supJ)osed,  at  first 
rude  and  inartificial,  but,  in  process  pf  time, 
owing  to  their  intercourse  and  conncctioh 
with,  other  European  countries,  and  their  nc-^ 
ccssary  progress  in  art  and  civilization,  these, 
a  century  or  two  previous  to  thejntroduction 
of  Christianity,  became  more  stately  and  ela- 
harxte^  and  were  sometimes  highly  xiih  and 
magnificent. 

Norway,  Denmark  and  Sweden  vied  with. 
tach  other  in  the  erection  of  these  holy 
fabrics.  To  enumerate  these  would  be  te- 
dious and  superfluous,  we  shall  therefore  con* 
tent  ourselves  with^noticing  tliek  most  cele- 


brated  buildings  the  Temple  of  tJpfeal,  in 
Sweden,  the  description  of  whci^e  rites  and 
ceremonies  will  convey  an  adequate  idea  o( 
the  exterior  worship  of  Scandinavia. 

This  revere<J  Temple  of  the  OotHs  was  d€w 
dicated  to  the  three  principal  divinities  of 
the  Edda^'  Odin,  Triok  and  Hkhtha. 
Historians  represent  it  as  of  stupendous  size^ 
and  decorated  in  the  most  costly  manner  j  as 
glittering)  in  fact,  on  all  sides  witbgold,  and 
having  a  chain  of  the  same  metdl  running 
round  the  roof,  although  its  circumference 
was  not  less  than  nine  hundred  ells,* 

In  this  splendid  abode  the  three  deities 
were  distingy;is1ied  by  characteristic  symbols./ 
Tfcc  colossal  statue  of  Odin  held  a*  sword  id 
his  hand  as  figurative  of  th*  God  of  victori^ 
aod  battle.  Thor^  who  was  placed  on  his 
left,  had  a  crown  upon  his  head,  a  sceptfe 
in  one  hand,  and  a  club  in  the  other,  allud- 
ing to  his  mighty  powers  a$  God  of  the 
thunder  and  the  lightening,  the  atmosphere 
and  seaspns}    whilst  Hertha^  stationed  on 

*  Vkk  Malkt,  Vol.ii.  page  127* 
V0I»,  lil.  SB 
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the  left  of  Thor,  was  represented  as  of  both 
sexes,  the  Goddess  of  marriage  and  fecun- 
dity. 

The  worship  paid  to  these  superior  deities, 
and  which,  though  more  magnificent,  was 
similar  in  kind  to  that  offered  to  less  potent 
divinities,  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  consisted 
of  feasts  and  sacrifices.  Of  the  former  there 
were  three  annually  in  honour  of  Odin, 
Thor  and.Hertha;  and  of  the  latter,  from  a 
superstitious  attachment  to  the  number 
Th&ee,  as  replete  with  magic  power,  and 
therefore  sacred  to  the  Gods,  they  offered  up 
one  every  nijith  month,  which  continued  nine 
days,  and  on  each  day  were  nine  living  vic- 
tims immolated  on  their  bloody  altars.  Inde* 
pendent  of  this  annual  sacrifice  for  favour 
and  public  safety,  they  celebrated  a  more  so- 
lemn and  important  one  every  ninth  year  at 
Upsal. 

The  Feast  of  Odin  took  place  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Spring,  and  was  deemed  by 
the  Scandinavi^As  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  as  the  greatest  festival  in  the  year;  for 
at  this  period  they  jnot  only  welcomed  the 
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return  of  that  sweetest  season,  but  solicited 
the  favour  and  protection  of  the  God  of 
Battles  in  the  enterprizes  they  were  about  to 
undertake.  To  Odin,  on  this  occasion,  were 
usually  sacrificed  horses,  do^  and  falcons.. 

The  Feast  of  Thor  was  celebrated  at  the 
winter  solstice,  the  period  from  which  the 
northern  nations  dated  the  commencement  of 
their  year,  and  which  was  reckoned  by  them 
from  one  winter  solstice  to  another.  The 
night  of  this  festival  therefore  they  termed 
the  Mother-Night,  as  being  productive 
of  all  the  rest.  It  was  kept  with  the  greatest 
rejoicings  under  the  appellation  of  Ju0l, 
and  with  the  view  of  Obtaining  firom  Thor  a 
genial  year  and  rich  harvests*  To  Thor^ 
during  the  feast  of  Juul»  were  offered  fat  oxen 
and  horses.* 


•  When  Cbristismty  w«s  intr«duc«d[  siaocig  the  Sca»- 
dinaviansy  they  transferred  the  observance  of  this  feast 
to  Christmas^  whence  the  word  Yeol  or  Yulb  was  de. 
rived  to  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  in  the  North  of  £ogknd  ^ 
to  this'  day,  on  Christmas  eve  a  custom  still  exists  of 
singing  what  is  called  the  Yule.Song,  and  then  olkcing 
on  the  fire  a  large  block  of  wood  termed  iiYolC'clog. 
S  £   ft 
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The  fV«/  ^  Heriha^  the  wife  of  Odin^ 
occurred  at  the  first  <}uarter  of  the  second 
moon  of  the  year>  |i»d  of  this  GoddeB3  tbej 
implored  coapubial  happiness,  fruitfulaess 
and  fertility..  Tacttus»  in  his  treatise  Di 
Moribus  Germanic,  has  described  the  festi- 
x^  of  Hertha  at  socx^  kngth,  and  from 
which  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Feast  of 
.Easter  might  originate.  To  Hertha  was  sa« 
crificed  the  largest  and  the  fattest  hog  pro-i 
curable. 

To  each  of  these  deities  in  the  great  tem- 
ple of  Upsal  was  allotted  a  retinue  of  Priests, 
of  which  twelve  held  a  supreme  authority 
over  every  thing  connected  with  religion  and 
Its  rites.  A  respect  and  submission  border* 
ing  upon  servility  were  paid  to  these  Minis- 
ters, who  were  chosen  for  many  generations 
from  the  same  family,  and  not  unfrequently 
combined  the  sovereignty  with  the  functions 
of  the'  priesthood.  *  Besides  these,  the 
Goddess  Hertha  vm  attended  by  a  train  of 
femaleft  rf  the  highe^  rank,  and  usually  the 
d^u^bfers.  of  kings>  who  had  vowed  perpetual 
celibacys  apd .  who  were,  employed  in  aup-. 
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porting  the  sacred  fire  which  burcit  fli^t  and 
4ay  in  the  temple  of  this  Goddess. 

To  the  twelve  priests  were  appointed  the 
care  of  the  sacrifices  and  ttie  performance  of 
all  the  ceremonies  attendant  on  thesd  sangui- 
nary oblations,  which  at  first  consisted 
merely  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ind«  the  ani- 
inals  of  the  field ;  but  when  they-  adopted 
the  idea  that  the  blood  of  the  animal  ajp- 
peased  the  anger  of  the  deity,  in  proportion 
to  the  dignity  of  the  victim,  they  soon  comf- 
menced  the  cruel  custom  of  iriimolating  on 
their  barbarous*  shrines  the  bodies  of  their 
fellow  creatures. 

iE very  ninth  yeW,  at  the  great  temple  of 
Upsal,  the  King^  th?  Senate  and  the  prin- 
cipal tiiizens,  .were  under  an  ^obligat ion  to 
appear  in  person  with  their  oflferings.  From 
every  part  of  Scandinavia  on  this  solemn  oc- 
casion jBocked  the  worshippers  of  Odin,  and 
none  were  refused  admission  but  those  who 
had  been  branded  with  the  imputation  of 
cowardice.  In  time  of  war  nine  captives 
were  chosen  by  lot  for  the  sacrifice,  in  time  , 
pf  peace  mne  slaves^;  and  these  victims  of 

B  E   3 
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superstition  were  immediately  treated  with 
such  distioguisbed  honours  by  the  assembled 
multitude,  and  promised  by  the  priests  such 
superlative  felicity  hereafter,  that  they  not 
unfrcquently  rejoiced  in  the  fate  they  were 
about  to  sufien 

Upon  any  particular  emergency,  hov^f^ver, 
to  aver^  for  instanclp,  a  famine  or  ^  pesti- 
lence, or  to  secuce  soni^  injpgrtapt  victory^ 
they  hesita^d  not  to  spill  the.  blood  even  of 
their  nobles  or  kings.  The  first  kipg  of 
Vermland,  a  province  of  Sweden^  was  thus 
b^rpt,  in  order  tP  arrest  the  progress  of  a 
dearth.*  Hacon,  king  of  Norway,  sacri- 
ficed his  son  to  Odin,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining the  victory  over  his  enemy  Pfarald  ;«f 
and  Aune,  king  of  Sweden,  devoted  his  nine 
sons  to  Odin,  for  |:hc  selfish  purpose  pf  pro- 
longing .his  own  life.  J 

Various  ceremonies  were  observed  at  th<; 
immolation  of  these  unfortupa(e  wretches* 

*  Wornui  Monument,  panic,  p^ge  254 

f  Saxo  Granunat.  Lib.  lo. 

1  Wornji.  Mbni^moit.  Panic.  Li\h  u  psge  al. 

V  }       ..        ..  ;      .  .  ....  ^f. 
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They  were  usually  led  before  the  altar  wbero 
burnt  the  sacred  fire,  and  where  wa$  placed  a 
considerable  number  of  iron  and  brazen  ves* 
sels,  to  receive  the  blood  of  the  victims. 

If  animals  were  merely  sacrificed,  their  en- 
trails were  inspected  whilst  yet  warm,  augu- 
ries thence  deduced,  and  the  carcases  dressed 
for  the  assembly;  who,  without  distinction^ 
kings,  nobles  and  people,  sate  down  to  con- 
sume even  the  flesh  of  horses,  with  the  ut- 
most avidity. 

When  men  were  the  victims,  the  priesft, 
after  consecration,  exclaimed,  "I  send  or 
devote  thee  to  Odin,"  and  immediately  they 
were  kilkd  in  the  most  expeditious  manner, 
and  their  blood  sprinkled  upon  the  people, 
upon  the  altars,  imagies,  and  walls,  of  the^ 
temple,  and  upon  the  sacred  grove  which  co- 
vered its  precincts.  Their  bodies  were  either 
afterwards  burnt,  or,  what  was  more  usually 
the  case,  suspended  in  the  sacred  grove.         , 

This  tremendous  grove,  which  consisted 
of  very  large  and  aged  trees,  and  which  waisr 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Odini's 
£  £  4 
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Gr<ro€9  was  aiv  objisct  of  extreme  reverence 
and  awe  J  «very  tree  and  every  leaf  was 
deemed  sacred,  and  what  greatly  added  to 
the  solemnity  and  horror  its  gloomy  shades 
inspired,  was  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
full  of  the'  bodies  of  men  and  animals  Who 
bad  been  sacrificed,  •atKl  who,  bung  on  tbte 
branches  of  this  wood,  untile  they  were  tabea 
and  burnt,  in  honour  either  of  Odin  or  of 
Thor. 

Lucan  has,  in  his  Pharsali^,  rrtpst  ad-» 
mirably  described  a  grove  of  this  kind,  an 
object  of  religious  veneration  to  the  Massir 
]ians> .  an^  of  extreme  terror  to  the  ^^Idiers 
of  Csesar* 

;jL\rcus  eratjbngQ  nuiiquam  vioIa(«s  (ibjasvof,  '&c. 

Not  far  away  for  ages  past  had  stood  -  •  * 
An  old  inviolated  sacred  wood  5*      . 
Whose  gloomy  boughs,  thick  intarwovcn^  mjadq 
A.  chilly,  chearless  everlasting  shade;    . 
There,  nor  the  rustic  gods,  nor  satyrs  §porjt,     , 
Nor  fawns  and  sy Ivans  with  the  nymphs  resort: 
But  barb'rous  priests  some  dreadtiil  power  adore, 
And  lustrate  every  ti-ee  with  hurpan  gore. 
If  iny^teries  in  thnes  of'cfl'd  received,  .  " 
And  pious  ancientry  be  j^et^bdieyed^-        '  •     ♦ 

I     : 


\ 


There  xior  the  feather'd  songster  builjs  her  nest, 
Nor  lonely  d^^  conceal  the  savage  beaat:  •        ^ 
There  na  teoipes^pus  wiods  presupie  to  fly, 
j;  v'n  i.ight'nings  glance  aloof,  and  shoot  obliquely  by. 
No  wanton  breezes  toss  the  dancing  leaves. 
But  shiv'ring  horror  in  the  branches  heaves. 
Placlc  springs  with  pitchy  streams  divide  the  groutid, 
/Vnd  bubbling  tumble  with  a  sdleri  spund^ 
OM  ima^s  of  forms  mts^hapeil  stand, 
Ilyiie  and  uni^owing  of  the  artist's  bandj 
With  hoary  filth  begrim'd,  each  ghastly  head 
{Strikes  the  astonjshM  gazer's  soul  with  dread. 
No  gods,  who  long  in  common  shapes  appieaT'd| 
Were  e'er  with  such  rejigious  awe  rever'd : 
But  zealous  crouds  in  ignorance  adore,' 
And  3till  the  less  they  know,  they  fear  tbe  more« 
Oft,  as  fame  tells,  the  earth  ip  sounds  of  woe 
Is  beard  to  groan  from  hollow  depths  below : 
The  baleful  yew,  tho'  dead,  has  oft  been  seen 
To  rise  from  earth,  and  spring  with  dusky  green  j 
With  sparkling  flames  the  trees  unburning  shine. 
And  round  their  boles  prodigious  serpents  twine. 
The  pious  worshippers  approach  not  near. 
But  shrth  fhcfr gods,  and  kneel  with  distant  fear: 
The  priesf  bjmself,  when,  or  the  day,  or  night, 
ll^Uing.bs^ve  reached  their  full  meridian. height, 
Refrains  thjp'gloomy  paths  with  wary  feet, 
Dreading  the  Demon  of  the  Grove  to  meet; 
Who,  terrible  to  sight,  at  that  fix'd  hour. 
Still  treads  the  round  about  his  dreary  bovver. 

,  Row«. 
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The  mode  in  which  the  victims  were  sa- 
crificed in  honour  of  Hertha,  was  sometimes 
different  from  that  used  on  the  altars  of 
Odin  and  Thor.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  temple  was  a  deep  well,  and  into  this  the 
selected  captive  was  thrown  headlong.  If 
he  immediately  descended  to  the  bottom^ 
the  favourable  acceptance  of  the  Goddess 
was  confidently  inferred  ;  but  if  he  swam 
and  struggled  long  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water,  she  was  deemed  to.  have  refused  the 
proffered  sacrifice* 

Not  only  at  Upsal,  but  in  Denmark, 
Norway  and  Iceland,  were  these  sanguinary 
rites  established,  and  though  not  accompa- 
nied by  so  much  splendour,  were  not  less  de- 
gtructive  of  human  life.  Dithmar,  Bishop 
of  Mcrseburgh,  an  historian  of  the  eleventh 
century,  relates,  that  at  Lederum  in  Zealand, 
at  that  time  the  capital  of  Denmark,  "every 
nine  years,  in  the  month  of  January,  the 
Danes  flock  together  in  crowds,  and  offerto 
theii*  gods  ninety-nine  men,  as  many  horses, 
dogs  and  cocks,  with  the  certain  hope  of  ap« 
peasing  the  gods  by  these  victims."*   Similar 

♦  Pjthm.  Merseburg.  Chronic.  Lib.  i.  page  12. 
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accounts  exiat,  by  ^thcHrsof  oredit,  mUdve 
to  Norway  and  Iceland** 

The  same  sv^rstition,  which  led  to  these 
jcruel  propitiations,  induced  them  to  build 
the  most  implicit  faith  on  the  supposed  ora- 
cular responses  of  their  deities,  and  the  tem- 
ple of  Upsal  was  as  celiebrated  for  these  ay 
for  its  sacrifices.  Though  the  three  superior 
deities,  however,  had  each  the  credit  of  oni>* 
cular  powers,  it  was  to  the  Parcse  or  Ejestiniif^ 
that  applications  of  this  kind  weit  chieflfr 
made,  and,  accordingly,  their  sanctuary  was 
usually  attached  to  every  temple  of  conse* 
quence*  ^*  It  was,"  observes  Saxo  the  Gram- 
marian* **  a  custom  with  the  ancient  Danes^ 
to  consult  the  oracles  of  the  Parcas^  concerning 
the  future  destiny  of  children  newly  born. 
Accordingly  Fridlief,  being  desirous  to  know 
that  of  his  son  Olaus,  entered  into  the  teni- 
pie  of  the  gods  to  pray ;  and  being  introduced  ^ 
into  the  sanctuar)',  he  saw  thiee  goddesses 
upon  so  many  seats.  The  first,  who  was  of 
a  beneficent  nature,  granted  the  infant  beauty 


*  Vide  Dudo  St.  Quentin  and  Angrim  /•nas,  as  rr* 
^prred  to  by  Ma)let  for  this  purpose. 
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and  the  gift  of  |)2dositig:  Tbe  second  gave 
him  a  noble  heart.  Biatihe  third,,  :who  was 
envious  and  spiteful,  to  spoil  the  work  of 
her  listers,  impfvnted  on  hufi  the  ataiin'of 
covctoasness/*    '  .\     .  .       . 

From  what  has-been  now-saidi  a.  suffit 
ciently  accurate  idea  of  the  diode  in 
which  Odin  and  his  associate,  gods  were 
worshipped  by  the  Scaodinaviaas,  naay  be 
formed.  ^  The  outlincy  .  if  m»ore  filled  up, 
Would  afford  few  iBaterials  adapted  to  tbe 
purposes  of  poetry,  and  we  th^tefore  pass 
forwaKl  to  record  imagery  and  superstitions, 
which  appeal  more  forcibly  to.  the  imagin^^ 
tion,  and  which  have* had  a  iong^arfd  power-i 
ful  influence  upon  the  nations  cof  Europe* 

TheEdda,  in  short,  contain^  a  system  of 
Demontsm  and  Magic,  which  appears  to 
blend  satm  of  the  fictions  of  tiie  £aist,  with 
the  peculiar  paintings  of  3cakiic  fan<^4 

rf  •  ■     ■     • 

\  We  have  already  seen,  that,  accopding  to 
the  mythology  of  Odin,  the  Supreme  of  all 
things,  the  universal  Father,  befprehe  ci^lled 
plan  and  this  earth  into  existence,  or  even  the 
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inferior  gods,  created  two  worlds  at  each  ex* 
trcmity  of  the  universe^  tkt  abodes  of  Genii 
and  Giatits.  In  MuspeJ^tem,  situated  in 
thcSouth^'aworki  of  glowing  flame,  presided 
SuRTua,  the  King  of  Fite,  and  chief  of 
many  tdiljions  of  spirits.  This  formidable 
Genius  was  the  dedareil  enemy  of  Odin  and. 
\m  race,  and,  as  we  shall  herenfter  see,  the 
destroyer  both  of  them, and  til  terrestrial 
things. ,  He  is  represented  as  of  the  deepest 
black,  „  and  armed  with  a  flaming  sword,  at 
the  end  of  which  beams  a  rolling  sun. 

King  of  resistless  fire, 
Who  bid'st  the  nightly  meteors  ride 
Along  the  snow-wrapt  Hecla's  skle--^ 
Who  wield'st  aloft, with  mighty  hand 
The  burning,  starry-pointed  brandi 

And  dazzl'd  hosts  retire ; 
Where'er  thy  furious  course  is  sped. 
Nature  bows  her  withered  head : 

Thy  fatal  car  outstrips  the  wind. 
Thy  ciOurser's  scorching  nostrils  breathe 
A  wide  consuming  steam*  beneath---* 

Destruction  flies  behind  1 
She  rears  her  red  right  hand 
And  with  her  flaming  besom  sweeps  the  blasted  land. 

Say£rs« 
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This  demon  of  destruction  bears  a  strong 
liesemblance  to  the  Eblis  of  the  Persians, 
their  King  of  Fire  and  Sovereign  of  the  Dives 
or  evil  Genii,  who,  according  to  oriental  my- 
thology, were  formed  of  more  subttle  matter 
than  man,  and  governed  the'  world  long  be* 
fore  the  creation  of  Adam.  Odin,  we  haVe 
seen,  was  acquainted  with  the  learning  of  the 
orientals,  and  it  is  probable,  that  many  fea- 
tures of  his  systemf,  were  tinctured*  with 
their  peculiar  cast  of  fabling.  What  renders 
this  resemblance  the  more  striking  is,  that  in 
another  part  of  the  Icelandic  Edda,*  Genii, 
more  luminous  than  the  Sun,  and  of  the 
most  benign  and  amiable  temper,  are  repre- 
sented as  dwelling  in  a  city  in  heaven  caHed 
Alfheim,  who  are  fi-icndly  and  beneficent 
to  man,  whilst  multitudes  of  Black  Genii, 
I  who  live  under  the  earth,  are  drawn  as  uni- 
formly malignant  and  cruel.  The  former  of 
these,  it  will  be  immediately  perceived,  make 
a  near  approach  to  the  Peri'es  of  the  Persians. 
"  The  word  Peri,"  observes  the  learned  au- 
thor of  Caliph  Vathek,  "  in  the  Persian  lan- 
guage, signifies  that  beautiful  race  of  crca- 

•  Vide  Fable  the  Ninth— Mallet.  Vol.  ii. 
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tures,  which  cobstitutes  the  link  bet5;^een 
angels  and  men.  The  Arabians  call  them 
Gtnn  or  Genii,  and  we  (from  the  Persian^, 
perhups,)  Fairies :  at  least,  the  Peries  of  the 
Persian  Romance,  correspond  to  thslt  ima- 
ginary class  of  beings  in  our  poetical  system. 
The  Italians  denominate  them  Fata,  in  al-- 
lusion  to  their  power  of  charming  and  en- 
clianting:  thus  the  Mantafatidica  of  Virgil, 
is  rendered,  in  Orlando,  La  Fata  Manto. 
The  term  Ginn  being  common  to  both  Pe- 
ries and  Dives,  some  have  erroneously  fan- 
cied, that  the  Peries  were  female  Dives. 
This  appellation,  however,  served  only^  to- 
discriminate  their  common  nature  from  the 
angelic  tod  human,  without  respect  to  their 
qualities,  moral  or  personal.  Thus,  the  Dives 
sire  hideous  and  wicked,  whilst  the  Peries  are 
beautiful  and  good.  Amongst  the  Persian 
poets,  the  beauty  of  the  Peries  is  proverbial; 
insomuch  that  a  woman,  superlatively  hand* 
some,  is  styled  by  them,  the  oiFspring  of  a 
Pfcri."* 

The  Black  Genii  of  the  Edda,  who  live 

♦  Notes  tp  Caliph  Vathck,  page  a9J. 
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und«r  the  earthy  und  wbo  9^^  q0nsi^uGntiy 
distiiKt  from  ^Ftw  and  hi$  s|^it^  ^f  Sr^^. 
^  i^otnewbtt  resemlpJe  tbe  Ogre^,  pf  <aia^era. 
fable,  who  are -described  ^  ^*  saWgedeirtonsi- 
who  stay  ia  remote  piac«s»  a(^^  ai^^e  u^e  of 
a  thousand  wUe9  to  surprize  and  dcvoyr  ^^ 
sengers."* 

It  is  obvious  that  this  macbiipfry  of  the 
£dda,  naincly,  Surtur  s^o^  bi^  Spirits,  the 
Genii  of  Alfheiniy  and  tbe  G-enii  of  the 
£artli»  affords  tiie  most  brilliacu,  add  plastic 
imagery  for  tbe  purposes  of  tbp  poet.;  The 
most  ancient  romances  of  chivahy,  hav« 
availed  themselves  of  nuny  of  the  attributes 
of  the  kiminoiiMs  inhabitants  of  Alfbi^im^  un- 
der the  appellation  of  Fees  or  Fairies,  a  race 
of  beings  however,  very  differwt  from  tfeosa 
•which  Shakspeare  describes,  and  more  assi- 
milated, perhaps,  to  the  ideal  personage$  of 
S|>enser,  whikt  tbe  black  Genii  of  tbe  earth 
have  become  the  Incubi  and  Succubi  oi  w^* 
ceeding  writers.  Of  these  malignant  beings 
were  the  Mara  and  Nicka  of  the  Runi'ct 
theology  i  the  former  a  spirit  or  spectre  ef 

•  Arabt  Nights^  Vol,  i.  fuiaes/lt    • 


the  ftight,  which,  stifprising  men  irt  theif 
sleep,  sate  upon  theif  chesw^  and  deprived 
them  of  speech  and  motion  j  the  latter  a  de^ 
Inon  who*  inhabited  the  waters,  and  strangled 
persons  Who  were  drowriingi 

These  bad  Genii  were  also  particularly- 
dreaded  at  the  iiour  of  noon^  and,  in  some 
places.  Mallet  observes,  they  still  make  it  a 
point  df  duty  to  keep  company  at  that  hour 
with  women  in  childbed,  fprfear  the  Demon 
of  Noon  should  attack  them  if  left  alone. 
This  superstition^  he  remtfks,  has  prevailed 
much  in  France,  and  St«  Basil  rejCommends 
us  to  pray  to  dod,  some  time  before  noon, 
to  avert  this  danger.  It  hath  betfil  pleasantly 
observed,  that  the  true  Demon  6f  Noon  is 
biinger,  when  a  man  has  nothing  to  satisfy 
it.* 

The  ^un,  which  the  j^da  deiicribcs  as 
rolling  on  the  point  of  Surtur's  sword  of 
flame/ is  an  image  which  several  poets  and 
writers  of  romance  have  copied.  Spenser 
has  transferred  it  to.  the  shield  of  Arthur^ 

*  Vide  Keysldr*  Antiquit.  Sfti^eatr.  page  $00, 
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who»  by  this  mean,  vanquishes  the  most 
monstrous  opponcots>  and  dazzles  the  very 
heavens. 

His  war-Uke  shield  ^11  closely  covered  was, 

Ne  might  of  mortal  eye  be  ever  scene — 

The  same  to  wight  hee  never  wont  disclose, 
But  when  as  monsters  huge  he  would  dismay. 
Or  daunt  unequall  armies  of  his  foes, 
Qr  when  the  flying  heavens  be  would  affray  ^ 
For,  so  exceeding  shone  his  glistVing  ray, 
That  Phoebus  golden  face  it  did  attaint. 
As  when  a  clowd  his  beams  doth  over-lay; 
And  silver  Cynthia  wexed  pale  and  faint, 

As  when  her  face  Is  stainM  with  magick  arts  constraint. 

*-*^-*  In  hia  &U,  his  shield  that  c^verM  was^ 

I>id  loQse  bis  veile  by  chaftcc,  and  open  flew : 

The  light  whereof  that  heaven's  light  did  pass, 
J  Such  blazing  brightnesse  through  the  ayer  threw. 

That  eye  mote  not  the  same  endure  to  view. 

Which  when  the  Giant  spide  with  staring  eye. 

He  down  let  fall  his  arme— 
And  eke  the  fruitfull-headed  beast,  amai^M 

At  flashing  beames  of  that  sun-^shiny  shield,. 

Became  starke  blind«-— 

The  Runic  mythology  abounds  with  a  spe- 
cies of  Beings  oC  tcecxi^Qdous  size  wd  powers^ 


who  were  created  anterior  td  Adatft^  \vho3fe 
purposes  were  altogether  evil,  tnd  who  be* 
came  the  declared  enemies  of  the  gods  and 
of  man.  These  are  termed,  by  the  Edda, 
Giants,  and  their  origin  is  thus  described. 
On  the  confines  of  Muspelshiem,  the  habi*^ 
fat  ion  of  Surtur,  issued  certain  rivers^  called 
Elivagiy  whose  Waters  w;efe  deadly  poison  j 
thede,  after  flowing  an  immense  distancd 
from  their  sources,  entered  the  nbrthern  re-^ 
gions  of  tht  univdrse,  and  immediately  theif 
venom,  which  they  rolled  along,  became 
hard,  like  the  scoria  of  a  furnace  wheik  it 
grows  cold.  Hence  was  formed  immense 
'  masses  of  ice,  perpetually  increasing  i4dd 
surrounded  by  an  almost  infinite  exteht  of 
congealed  and  poisonous  atmosphere.  iThus 
the  abyss  towards  the  North  was  filled  with 
gelid  vapours  and  ice,  the  interior  of  which 
was  the  seat  of  the  most  dreadful  tempestd 
and  whirlwinds,  and  this  region  of  desolation 
was  called  Niflbeim  or  Chaos,  the  place  cf 
storms* 

Opposite  these  realms  of  ever-during  frdSt, 
far  to  the  South,   shofte  the  world  of  fire, 
Md  matiy  s^es  before  the  earth  WM  formed, 
F  p  i 
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in  tlic  calm  interval  becween  these  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  the  great  first  Being  caused 
a  warm  gale  from  Muspelshiem  to  approach 
the  southern  cohfincs  of  Niflheim,  and  the 
ice  began  to  flow  with  living  drops.  Of 
these  drops,  says  the  Edda,  by  the  power  of 
him  who  governed,  was  formed  the  Giant 
Ymer  or  AuRGELMER,  and  fromi  him  are 
descended  all  the  families  of  the  Giants,  who, 
from  the  place  of  their  creatibn,  are  always 
distinguished  in  the  Edda  by  the  title  of 
The  Giants  of^the  Frost. 

Much  abstruse  allegory  is  coricealed  be- 
neath this  and  some  of  the  earlier  fables  of 
the  northern^  mythology ;  as  it  is,  however> 
neither  interesting,  nor  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  poetry,  we  shall  not  pause  to  deve* 
lope  its  mysteries.  The  giant  Ymer,  proba- 
"bly  intended  by  the  Icelandic  Sages  as  typical 
of  unformed  matter,  is  at  length  slain  by  the 
(Gbds*  who  drag  his  carcase  into  the  immense 
void  between  the  worlds  of  fire  and  frost, 
and  of  it  formed  the  earth.  The  blood,  in 
the  mean  time,  streams  from  bis  wounds,  in 
such  prodigious  quantity,  that  all  ti^e  fami* 
lies  of  the  Giants  of  the  Frost  are  drowned  in 
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it,  except  one  single  giant  named  Bergelmer^ 
who  escapes,  with  all  his  household,  in  a 
bark,  and  preserves  the  race  from  annihilatioa. 

Notwithstanding  this  visitation,  however, 
the  enmity  of  the  giants,  against  Odin  and 
Ills  deities,  exists  with  tenfold  fury,  and  as 
soon  as  Man  is  created,  they  become  his  im* 
placable  enemy.  To  preserve,  therefore,  the 
human  race,  the  gods  build  a  mansion  on 
the  earth  for  its  security,  called  Midgard^ 
qr  the  Middle  Mansion,  in  a  place  equally 
distant  on  ail  sides  from  the  sea,  at  the  same 
time  confining  the  giants  to  the  shores  of  the 
Qcean. 

This  portion  of  the  earth,  appropriated  to 
the  giants,  was  nsimcd  Jotunfteim,  or  Giants- 
Land,  and  the  first  of  these  monsters  who 
kihabited  it  was  the  giant  Norver.  He  had 
a  daughter,  whose  name  was  Nott,  or  Nighty 
and  who  marrying  Dellinger,  of  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Gods,  they  produced  between 
tliem  Day»  a  child  beautiful  and  luminous 
as  the  Sun.  Night  and  Day  travel  succes- 
sively round  the  world;  Nighty  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  computation  of  time  by  the 
F  F  3 
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northern  nations,  goes  first  on  her  steed 
Rimfaxe^  or  Frosty-mane,  and  is  followed 
hy  Uay^  on  a  horse  named  Skiitfaxa^  or 
Shining -mane,  which,  by  its  radiance,  illu- 
ipinates  thQ  globe. 

.  On  the  coast  of  Midgard,  in  the  dark  and 
dreadful  forest  of  Jarnvid,.the  trees  of  which 
are  ^H  of  iron,  dwelt  a  horrible  Giantess^ 
called  the  Witch  of  Jarnvid.  Engendering 
vfxth  the  great  wolf  Fenris,  she  bore,  besides 
tyfo  wolfs.,  a  race  of  giants  and  giantesses, 
ahaped  like  savage  beasts,  ^  Near  the  rising 
of  the  Sun,"  says  the  VolupSa  (the  name  of 
a  very  ancient  poem,  which  signifies  the 
oracle  or  prophecy  of  Vola,)  "  dwelleth  the 
old  witch  of  the  forest  of  Jarnvid.  There 
shq  brings  forth  the  Sons  she  hath  by  FenrU^ 
One  of  these,  termed  Managarmer^  is  be- 
cx^me  the  most  powerful  of  all,  and  feeds 
himself  with  the  lives  of  those  who  approach 
trj  their  end."  Finally,  the  Giants  of  the 
^rost,  headed  by  Lok  the  evil  principle,  as- 
sist on  thp  great  day  of  universal  conflagra- 
tion in  the  destruction, of  the  Gods.    ' 

In  these  faliks  of  the  Edda,  wbici}  were 
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familiar  in  the  North,  of  Europe  centuries 
before  the  introduction  of  Arabian  imagery, 
we  behold  the  fertile  source  of  all  those  mon- 
sters,  giants,  giantesses  and  witches^  which 
fill  the  pages  of  romantic  fiction  from  the 
fableauK  of  the  Trouveurs  to  the  Fairy  Queen 
c£  Spenser. 

Nor  is  the  Edda  less  productive  of  a  clais 
of  beings  in  point  of  size  directly  contrasted 
with  the  above,  and  which  has  proved  the 
parent  of  that  fanciful  and  diminutive  race 
to  which  we  have  applied  the  appellatipn  of 
Dwarfs  and  Fairies. 

'*  The  Dwarfs,'*  say  the  Sages  of  Ice- 
land, ^'  were  a  species  of  beings  bred  in  iho 
dust  of  tht  earthy  just  as  worms  are  in  a 
dead  carcase.  It  was' indeed  in  the  body  of 
the  Giant  Ymer  that  they  were  engendered, 
and  first  began,  to  move  and  live.  At  first 
they  were  only  worms,  but  by  order  of  the 
Gods,  they  at  length  partook  of  both  human 
shape  and  reason ;  nevertheless,  they  always 
dwell  in  subterraneous  caverns,  and  among 
the  rocks."* 

-*  £dda,  Fable  the  Seventh. 
F  F    4 
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•'This  passage,''  observes  M,  Mallet', 
f*  deserves  attention.  We  may  discover  here 
one  of.  the  efFc.cts  of  that  ignorant  prejudice^ 
which  liath  made  us  for  so  many  years  re* 
gard  all  lu-ts  and  handicrafts  as  the  occupation 
of  mean  people  and  slaves*  Our  gothic  an* 
cestors  imagining  there  was  something  magit 
cal,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  man  in  mechanic 
skill  and  industry,  could  scarcely  believe  that 
an  able  artist  was  one  of  their  own  species, 
or  descended  from  the  same  common  origin. 
This,  it. must  be  granted,  was  a  very  foolish 
concert;  but  let.ustconsider  what  might  pos^ 
sibly  facilitate  the  entrance  of  it  into  their 
minds.  There  was  perhaps  some  neighbour- 
ing people,  which  bordered  upon  the  gothic 
tribe^  and  which,  although  less  warlike, than 
themselves,  and  much  inferior  in  strength 
and  stature,  might  yet  excel  them  in  dexte- 
rity; and  addicting  themselves  to  manual 
arts  might  carry  on  a  commerce  with  thenx 
sufficiently  extensive,  to  have  the  fame  of  it 
spread  pretty  far.  All  these  circumstances 
will  agr^e  well  enough  with  the  Laplanders, 
\yho  are  still  as  famous  for  their  magic,  a^ 
femarkable  for  the  lowness  of  their  staturej 
pacifiCf  even  to  a  decree  pf  ypwardice,  but 
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of  a  meclianic  industry,  which  formerly  must 
|jave  appeared  very  considerable.     TI)C  stories 
^  that  were  invented  concerning  this  people^ 
passing  through  the  moutlis  pf  so  many  ig- 
norant relators^  would  soon  acquire  all  the 
degrees  of  the  marvellous  of  which  they  were 
susceptible.    Thus  the  Dxvarjs  sobn  became 
(as  all  know,  who  have  dipt  buta  littie  into 
th(?  ancient  romances)  the  f^crs  of  enclianted 
aj-mour,   upon  which   neither  swords,    nor 
conjurations,   could   make  any    impression. 
Tliey  were  possessed  of  caverns^  full  of  trea- 
/^jtir?,  entirely  at  thpir  own  disposal.     As  the 
Dwarfs  were  feeble,  and  but  of  small  courage, 
they  were  supposed  to  be  crafty,  full  of  arti- 
fice and  deceit.     This,  which  in  the  old  ro- 
n]a^ceg  is  called  DUlpyally^  is  the  diaractcr 
alwaj^s  given  them  in  those  fabulous  narra-* 
tives.     All  these  fancies  having  received  the 
s^al  of  time  and  universal  consent,  could  be 
no  longer  contested ;  and  it  was  the  business 
of  the  poets  to  asisign  a  fit  origin  for  such 
ungracious  beings.     This  was  done  in  their 
prj^tended  rise  from  the  dead  carcase  of  a 
great  Giant,     By  this  fiction,  the  northern 
warriors  justified  their   contempt  of  them; 
and  at  the  sa^ne  tjme  accounted  for  theif 
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small  stature,  their  industry,  and  their  sup- 
posed propensity  for  inhabiting  caves  and 
clefts  of  the  rocks*  After  all,  the  notion  ii 
not  every  where  exploded  that  there  are  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  Fairies,  or  a  kind  of 
dwarfish  and  tiny  beings,  of  human  shape, 
remarkable  for  their  riches,  their  activity  and 
malevolence.  In  many  countries  of  the  north, 
the  people  are  still  firmly  persuaded  of  their 
existence.  In  Iceland,,  at  this  day,  the  good 
folks  shew  the  very  rocks  and  hills,  in  which 
they  maintain  that  there  are  swarms  of  these 
small  subterraneous  men,  of  the  most  tiny 
size,  but  most  delicate  figures.'** 

It  is  probable,  however,  notwithstanding 
the  ingenious  remarks  of  Mallet,  that  Odin 
brought  this  apparatus  of  Dwarfs  with  him 
from  the  East,  where  such  unfortunate  beings 
have  been,  for  ages,  the  appendage  of  gran* 
deur.  They  are  there  frequently  represented 
as  dwelling  in  caves  and  rocks.  One  part  of 
Uiere  ofEce  is  said  to  consist  in  the  instructiou 
of  the  pages,  but  their  principal  duty  is  the 
amusement  of    their   master.*     If  a  dwarf 

*  Vide  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  VoU  ii.  page  46. 
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happen  to  be  a  mute,  he  is  much  esteemed  ; 
but  if  he  also  be  a  eunuch,  he  is  regarded  as 
a  prodigy ;  and  no  pains  or  expense  are  spared 
to  obtain  him.* 

The  northern  mythology,  however,  has 
greatly  added  to  the  oriental  attributes  of  the 
Dwarfs;  it  has  given  them,  we  see^  the  powers 
of  magic  and  enchantment,  and  in  the  eighth 
fable  of  the  Edda,  they  are  gifted  with  the 

,  properties  of  the  Destinies,  and  dispense  the 
fates  of  mankind.  '*  There  are  Nornies," 
(Nornir,  Isl.  Fates  or  Destinies)  it  observes^ 
•'  of  different  originals:  some  proceed  from 
the  Gods,  some  from  the  Genii,,  and  others 

from  the  Dwarfs^"*^  and  these  last  are  sup- 
posed to  be  evil  and  unfriendly  to  n^ian* 

From  these  passages  of  the  Edda  has  arisen 
that  system  of  Fairyism,  which  attributes  to 
these  minute,  but  potent  agents,  the  most 
mischievous  and  malignant  purposes,  and 
which  some  of  our  most  popular  bards  have 
employed  with  wonderful  effect,   to  disturb 

•  Hebesci's  State  of  the  Ottgman  Empire,  page  164. 
t  Mallet,  Vol.  ii.  page  51, 
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the  whole  economy  of  nature.  Thus  Pros- 
pero,  in  the  Tempest  of  Shakspeare,  raises. 
through  the  medium  of  these  beings,  the 
most  dreadful  commotions. 

Ye  elves  oi  hills f  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and  groves, 
And  ye  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune  j  and  do  fly  him         » 
When  he  cdities  back ;  yc  demy-puppets,  that 
By  the  moonshine,  the  green  sour  ringlets  make 
Whereof  thjc  ewe  not  bites  ;  and  you,  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms ;  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew  ;  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  masters  tho*  ye  be)  I  have  bedimm'd 
The  noon-tide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds, 
And  twixt  the  green-sea  and  the  azur*d  vault 
Set  roaring  war;  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
H^ve  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak. 
With  his  own  bolt ;  the  strong-bas'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake,  and  by  the  spurs  pluckt  up 
The  pine  and  cedar :  graves  at  my  command 
Have  wak'd  their  sleepers ;  op'd,  and  let  them  forth. 
By  my  so  potent  art. 

Elves  and  Fairies,  however,  have  been  di- 
vided, by  traditional  superstition,  ajid  by  the 
-example  of  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  and  their 
disciples,  into  Bad  and  Goody  the  latter  £i- 
vburing  and  protecting  the  human  race,  and 


imparting  the  most  salutary  counsel.     This 
distinction,    likewise,    may  have   originated ' 
with  the'  Edda,  for  the  destinies  of  which 
some  were  derived  from  the  Dwarfs,  were  al-* 
ways  separated  into  good  and  bad,  the  former 
predicting  felicity,  the  latter  misfortune  to, 
those  who  consulted  them.     ladependent  of 
this,  however,   it  is  recorded  in  the^  Runic 
theology,  that  the  Gods,  after  the  formation, 
of  the  earth,  created  a  race  of  Dwarfs,  verj'^ 
different  from  those  engendered  by  Ymer, 
and  four  of  which  were  employed  by  Odin  to 
support  the  heavens.     These  were  doubtless, 
from  their  creation,  of  a  very  superior  kind, 
and  tnost  probably  beneficent  to  man. 

Whatever  may  have  led  to  the  superstition, 
it  is  certain,  that  during  the  dark  ages,  the 
custom  prevailed  throughout  Europe,  of  re- 
sorting to  the  places  which  the  good  fairies 
were  supposed  to  haunt,  and  consulting  them 
as  to  future  conduct  and  events.  Thus,  in 
the  Journal  of  Paris,  in  the  reigns  of  Charles 
the  Sixth  and  Seventh,  it  is  asserted,  that 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  in  answer  to  an  inter- 
rpgatory  of  the  Doctors,  whether  she  had 
ever  assisted  at  the  assemblies  held  at  the 
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Fountam  of  the  Fairies  near  Domprten,  round 
which  the  Evil  Spirits  dance,  confessed  thai 
$he  had  often  repaired  to  a  beautiful  fountain 
in  the  country  of  Lorraine,  which  she  named 
the  Good  Fountain  of  the  Fairies  of  our 
Lord.^  A  confession  which  Mr.  Southey 
has  enlarged  and  decorated,  with  all  the 
charms  of  poetry. 

There  is  a  fountain  in  the  forest  call'd 
The  fountain  of  the  Fairies :  when  a  child 
With  most  delightful  wonder  I  have  heard 
Tales  of  the  Elfin  tribe  that  pn  its  banks 
Hold  midnight  revelry.     An  ancient  oak. 
The  goodliest  of  the  forest,  grows  beside, 
Alone  it  stands,  upon  a  green  grass  plat. 
By  the  woods  bounded  like  some  Httle  isle. 
It  ever  hath  been  deem'd  their  favourite  tree, 
They  love  to  lie  and  rock  upon  it$  leaves, 
And  bask  them  in  the  moonshine.     Many  a  time 
Hathtthe  woodman  shown  his  boy  wherethedark  round 
On  the  green-sward  beneath  its  boughs,  bewrays 
Their  nightly  dance,  and  bade  him  spare  the  tree. 
Fancy  had  cast  a  spell  upon  the  place 
And  made  it  holy;  and  the  villagers 
Would  say  that  never  evil  thing  approached 


•  Vide  Notes  td  the  English  Vcrsi<5ii  of  Le  Grand^s 
Fableaux. 
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Unpunish'd  there.    The  strange  and  fearful  pleasure 
That  fiird  me  by  that  solitary  spring, 
Ceas'd  not  in  riper  years  j  and  now  it  woke 
Deeper  delight,  and  more  mysterious  awe.* 

To  this  splendid  apparatus  of  Genii,  Giants 
and  Fairies,  the  Northern  theology  has  an- 
nexed a  complete  system  of  Magic.  All 
the  powers  of  nature,  the  sources  of  life  and 
death,  and  the  distribution  of  the  elements, 
are  occasion?^lly  controuled  by  and  obedient 
to  the  Magicians  of  Scandinavia.  There  is, 
probably,  scarce  a  feature  pf  the  numerous 
wonders  of  necromancy,  witchcraft  and  en- 
chantment, so  lavishly  occurring  in  our  an- 
cient poetry  and  romance,  but  what  may 
be  traced  to,  and  has  its  archetype  in  the 
pages  of  the  Edda. 

Few  circumstances  take  place  more  fre-N 
quently  in  the  legends  of  chivalry  and  fiction, 
than  the  enchantment  of  weapons  and  ar- 
mour,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Edda  . 
of  Saemund  abounds  with  this  species  of 
protection.      Thus  Skirntr^   going  upon  a 

•  Joan  of  Arc»  Vol.  i.  page  ^i6.  ad  edition. 
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dangerous  expedition  into  the  land  of  the 
Giants,  demands  an  enchanted  'horse  and 
swordi 

Grant  from  thy  stalk  with  Quickest  speed 

A  Cotirser  of  etherial  breed  i 

That  thrd*  the  dUn  dbscure  of  night 

May  bear  me  clad  in  spictrs  light* 

Let  me  too  the  sword  display^ 

Round  which  the  beamy  lightnings  pjay— * 

That  sword  portentous  gleaming  far, 

Which  scatters  all  the  files  of  war. 

He  is  atiswered, 

Take  from  my  stalls  with  quickest  speed/ 

A  courser  of  etherial  breed ) 

That  thro'  the  dun  obscure  of  night 

May  bear  Ihee  clad  in  spectre  light. 

Take  too  the  Sword  which  they  who  kndw 

Wisely  to  use,  will  on  each  foe 

UnsufFend>Ie  splendours  pour* 

Skirner  then  addresses  his  hor^ei 

Midnight  rules  the  fateful  hour  \ 
Bright  unnumber'd  stars  appear: 
•     The  time  of  our  departure's  near. 
Let  us  the  arduous  toil  pursue. 
And  dip  our  feet  in  mountain  dtWf 


.  Togetbcr  w  \rffl  djMger  tryt 
Tccetbcrlivej,  together;  die** 

Were  it  he«f*>5«tt;^  nvintrops  uista^ce* 
tfaightbiB  kwotjgjtt  fwm  thi$  coBBfikllMnby 
S«mund,  ol"  wnJMfSj  s<»ord«v  *e«.  &^,  tbul. 
cncbaatedj  nof  is  he  Use  pcQlosc  ia  nfagjc 
rings,  wands  and  palaces.  In  the  talcs  both 
of  the  cast  and  west,  a  ring  has  been  the 
common  medium  for  producing  wonders,  but 
probably  few  haVc  been  more  prolific  than  tht 
followingi 


Lo.t. 
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The  mighty  ring  that  Hcrmod  bore 
Thro'  Hela's  fljwnes  5  and  thenoe  rettievMi 
This  strange  fecundine  power  received : 
£tghi  sisfer  ringtiH  weighr  and  use^ 
Every  niHtff  night  to  pirodtki.f 

the  confinement  of  a  bfe«itiAddimH  m 
frn  enchantea-palacc  or  castle,  is  an  incident 
so^'nccessaiy  tb  t  tale  of  chivtfliy,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  subsi«  without  it.  That 
this  persctution  df  female  charms  wad  like. 

•  C#ttlc»5  Saemund^  t>agc  Sa,  Iji  84, 
f  Cottle,  pagC'S^. 
VOL*  III»  G  O 
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wise  not  uncommon  amoi^  the  Scandi:mkyiansy 
wc  have  already  seen  in  the  preceding  cram- 
ber,  and  the  authority  of  the  Edda  may  now 
be  ^fctoted;  as  having  probaWy  given  origin 
fx>  stich  a  magic  imprisonment^  for  Sa^mund 
describes  the  accomplished  Menglada>  as  con* 
fined  in  a  palace  by  the  family  of  a  Sorcerer; 

Solbrinder's  progeny  with  guile 
Aronnd  her  rais'd  this  lofty  pile : 
What  bold  advent'rer  shall  presuihe 
To  free  her  from  her  prison  glootxi, 
Shall  to  the  wild  winds  vainly  groan^ 
Fix'd  as  in  everksting  stene** 

A  belief  in  the.  possibility  of  raising  or 
dispelling  storms  and  tempests,  and  of  tra- 
velling with  the  rapidity  of  lightening  through 
the  air,  has  been  very  common  among  the 
g9thic  natipxis,  and:  originated,, indeed,  with 
their  earliest  rinstitutions* .  Odin  boasts,  in 
the  Edda,  that  he  knew  a  eong  of  such 
virtue,  that  were  he  caught  in  a  storm,  would 
hush  the  winds  and  render  the  air  perfectly 
calm  J '  and   "  when  I  see,"    he  proceeds^ 

*  Cpttle's  Edda,  page  %i^  .    . 
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"  Magicians  travelling  through  the  air,  I 
disconcert  them  by  a  single  look,  and  force 
theni  to  abandon  their  entcrprize.'*  This 
claim  to  the  possession  of  a  supernatural 
controul  over  the  elements,  of  which  Odin 
liad  the  address  to  avail  himself,  among  fol- 
lowers so  credulous  and  ignorant,  was  trans- 
mitted for  many  centuries  in  the  Norrh, 
through  the  medium  of  a  succession  of  Magi ; 
but  when  Christianity  broke  in  upon  the  su- 
perstitions of  Scandinavia,  though  the  ac- 
tual exertion  of  these  powers  were  not  de- 
nied, it  was  considered  as  impious  and  un- 
hallowed, and  performed  through  the  minis*- 
tration  of  evil  spirits.  Penal  statutes  were 
therefore  passed  in  Norway,  against  those 
who  should  raise  storms  and  tempests,  and 
who  were  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
^  TempestariU  and  in  the  ancient  law  of  the 
same  country,  entitled  "  Gulathings  Lagen,'* 
c.  !•  occurs  the  following  regulation.  "  Let 
the  king  and  the  bishop,  with  all  possible 
care,  make  enquiry  after  those  who  exercise 
Pagan  superstitions;  who  make  use  of  magic 
arts ;  who  adore  the  genii  of  particular  places,' 
or  of  tombs  or  rivers ;  and  who^  by  a  diabo* 
G  a  a 
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lical  maaner  of  travelling,  arc  trawported. 
from  place  to  place  through  the  air." 

Thus  the  traditiQnary  tales  of  witches  *d4 
wizards,  hujrtying  aatri4^  detnons  or  mormtijrs^ 
"through  the  ^.ir  to  their  infernal  S>ahba4:hiS, 
ar\d  ^y^li;ch  fprifQed  pf rt  pf  the  pppylftr  creed 
when  $iiakqpe^ea;id  Jonson  wrote,  fi:ecleyfy . 
deducibije  ffom  the  RuiiiQ  mj»thoiogy,.  i5?bp^e 
very  fpuqder  assuo^d  the  powers  since  so  li- 
berally ^esto\yed  on  the  agents  of  the  prince. 
of  dafHness.     In  JLaplaad,.  I  believe,  to  this* 
d£iy,  there  exist  persons  of  both  sexes,  who 
pretend  4;o  tl;ie  possession  of  an  tmliinited  in- 
fluence over  the  atmosphere,  and  to  thpfe 
who  ^re  igporant  enough  to.  credit  tJiexn^  dis- 
pose of  a  fair  wind  to  uo. small  advantage. 

.  IJ'hfbnV^st  gotent  displa^y,  Boiveyer,  of  n^^ 
gical  powers,  frose  ftom  the  empbyment  of 
Runic  chi^rQCte.rs^ yA\\z\\  were  inscribed  i» 
various  forms,  according  to  the  purpose  jhey 
were  me^nt  to  fulfil.  These,  there  \%  evi- 
clence  tq  conclude^  \yer^  in^troduced  by  Odi« 
into  the  North,  where*  previous  tohiss^privi^ 
the  use-  q^  lateis;  wjjis.  i^^^ow?^  -Taii^g 
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advantage,  therefore,  of  the  admiration  which 
the  Scandinavians  expressed,  for  a  faculty  so 
novel  and  extraordinary,  be  taught  them  to 
believe,  that  by  a  mystic  use  of  these  cha- 
racters, he  was  able  to  rule  or  subvert  all 
the  laws  of  nature.  To  raise  the  departed 
from  their  tombs,  or  restore  thfe  dead  to  life, 
through  the  operation  of  these  symbols,  was 
the  peculiar  attribute  of  Odin,  the  Father  of 
the  powerful  spell.  *'  If  I  see  a  man  dead,'* 
he  exclaims,  *'  and  hanging  aloft  on.  a  tree, 
I  engrave  Runic  characters,  so  wonderful, 
that  the  man  immediately  descends  and  con- 
verses with  me ;"  and  in  Bartholinus  de  causis 
contemnendae  mortis,  the  original  of  a  very 
ancient  ode  is  given,  called  the  Descent  of 
Odin,  in  which  this  deity  passes  into  the 
abode  of  Hela,  or  Death,  to  call  up  the  spirit 
of  a  prophetess  whom  he  wished  to  consult. 
Gray  has  admirably  translated  this  poem, 
from  whose  version  the-  following  lines,  im- 
mediately descriptiveof  the  evocation,  breathe 
all  the  spirit  of  lyric  enthusiasnii. 

Facing  to  the  northern  clime, 
Thficq  he  traced  the  Runic  rhyme  j 
C  G    3 
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Thrice  pronounc'd,  in  accents  dread, 
The  thrilling  verse  that  wakes  the  dead ; 
Till  from  out  the  hollow  ground 
Slowly  breath'd  a  sullen  sound. 

Pr9pb.  What  call  unknown,  what  charms  presump 

To  break  the  quiet  of  the  tomb  ? 

Who  thus  afflicts  my  troubled  sprite, 

And  drags  me  from  the  realms  of  night? 

Long  on  these  mouldering  bones  have  beat 

The  winter's  snow,  the  summer's  heat. 

The  drenching  dews,  and  driving  rain ! 

Let  me,  let  me  sleep  again. 

Who  is  he,  with  voice  unblest. 

That  calls  me  from  the  bed  of  rest? 

More  commonly,  however,  were  the  Runi^ 
characters  applied  to  the  circumstances  of 
human  life,  and,  as  thrown  into  different 
forms,  were  distinguished  by  the  titles  of 
Noxious^  Favourabky  Victoriousy  Medicinal^ 
Amatory^  &c.  &c.  and  a  class  of  Diviners 
or  Prophets,  both  male  and  female,  prepared 
and  distributed  them  to  the  credulous  people. 
They  were  supposed  to  have  familiar  spi- 
rits, who  constantly  attended  and  obeyed 
them,  and  after  the  departure  of  Odin  they 
claimed  and  exercised  the  powers  of  evoking 
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tj^e  dead.  Thys  in  the  H|:rrarer  Saga, 
a  prose  version  of  which  is  given  in  the  7%^^- 
saurus  Septentriomlis  oi  Dr.  Hicks,  Herpa^ 
the  daughter  of  ArgantyVy  compels  the  ^i- 
Tit  of  her  father  to  appearand  give  her  from 
his  tomb  the  charmed  sword,  which  the 
Dwarfs  made  for  Sauferlama.  In  the  elegant 
imitation  of  t;bis  ^Lunic  dialogue  by  Miss 
Seward,  the, Prophetess  addresses,  in  the  fol- 
Ipwiqg  manner,  the  shades  qf  l>er  ancestors. 

Spirits  of  ^  dauntless  racey 

In  armour  clad,  your  tombs  I  trace. 

Now,  with  sharp  and  blood-stainM  spear, 

jtcciht  shrill  and  spell  severe^ 

I  wake  you  ail  from  slumber  mute. 

Beneath  the  dark  Oak^s  twisted  root !— • 

Henceforth  may  the  semblance  cold 

That  did  each  Warrior's  spirit  hold, 

^arch,  as  Corse  unblest,  that  lies 

Withering  in  the  sultry  skies  !-r 

Ghastly  may  your  forms  decay. 

Hence  the  noispn^e  reptile's  prey, 

If  ye  force  npt,  Uius  adjurM, 

My  Sire  to  yield  tl^e  Charmep  Sworo.*. 

Those  who  wished  to  ascertain  the  events 

*  Poems  by  Aniiil  Seward,  4to,  1798. 
G  O  4 
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of  futurity,  and  applicants  were  not  unfri&T 
quent,  in  an  age  of  extreme  credulity,  re- 
«orted  to  these  prophetesses,  who  endeavoured 
to  satisfy  the  enquirer  by  pretepding  to  raise 
fron^  the  grave  the  body  off  some  deceased 
warrior,  and,  by  the  force  of  Roinic  spells, 
compelling  the  soul  to  re-ent^r  its  former 
mansion,  and  reply  to  the  interrogatories, of 
the  stranger.  In  strict  conformity  to  this 
awful  superstition  of  the  North,  Dr.  Sayers 
has,  in  his  dramatic  sketch  entitled  Moina, 
represented  Carnl  applying  to  a  Sorceress  of 
this  description.  As  it  is  the  most  perfect 
and  impressive  picture  of  these  terrific  evo* 
cations,  I  shall  o|fer  it  to  my  readers,,  as  an 
l^pposite  termUfttion  of  the  present  number. 

My  hasty  stqps  soon  reach'J  the  gloomy  wood 
I  sought,  and  struggling  thro'  the  thorny  paths 
I  nvark'd  a  craggy  rock  whose  broken  summit 
Was  veil-d  by  creeping  shrubs— rits  bottom  yawn*d 
And  shew'd  a  deep  dark  gulph---I  fearless  entered, 
And  with  extended  arms  I  trag'd  my  way, 
For  there  no  bes^m  of  light  was  seen  to  glimmer 
gave  from  pale  flames  by  magic  song  enkindled ; 
While  thus  advancing  slow,  a  cold  shrunk  hand 
Caught  mine,  a  hoarse  voice  thus  addressed  me, 
Who  art  thoU|  man,  tb^t  djj'st  ^kl\  Hmfi^u^  step 
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Pisturb  my  silent  dwdlihg?  '  Speak  or  perish. 
Mildly  1  answei-'tf,  prophetess,  a- stranger,''* 
A  miserable  strariger  seefcs-fhy;  %ii  y  "i    ^ 

0  t^M  me,'  1  conjufc  thce^  by  thy  ^gofe,  --     •  •   - 
If  Ha'roldV  doom  besealM/ifsorPOWiTig  Moimv 
ghall  p*er  behold  again  her  native  home 

And  dwell  with  Carfil !— Hence,  away,  she  cries, 

1  know  thee  now,*— I  hate  the  foe'  of  Harold  j 
With  that  I  forward  rushM,  and  in  my  af-ms 
Seizing  the  prophetess,  I  cried  aloud 
Unfeelfng  woman,  teH  me  what  I  ask, 

Or  these  firm  arms  shall  from  thy  feeble  body 

Set  loose  thy  stubborn  soul.-r-My  son,  she  said. 

Forbear,  I.  yield,  thy  bravery  has  won  me, 

Approach — within  my  cave  a  new  slain  corse, 

Borne  by  my  spirits  from  the  field  of  slaughter, 

Yet  bleeds,  by  Harold's  arm  this  day  transfigc'd, 

The  soul  is  seated  in  Valhalla^s  hails. 

But  by  my  potent  art  Til  call  it  baclj;, 

Force  it  to  animate  the  bloody  limbs 

And  ^ruly  answer  thy  demands-^^r-She  spake. 

And  blue  light  flashM  around  i^e,  I  beheld 

The  bleeding  man — with  hoarse  rough  voice  she  'g^n 

To  soui|d  the  Runic  rhyme,  and  singing  still, 

The  corse  uprear'd  his  head  and  clotted  hair. 

And  slowly  cast  his  ghastly  eyes  around, 

Then  sunk  again,  as  if  the  soul  had  fear'd 

To  animate  a  hatefi^l  mangl'd  body  j 

The  prophetess  observed  him,  and  in  wrath 

She  seiz'd  a  living  snake  and  lash'4  his  limbs^^ 
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Uprose  the  corse,  his  languid  eyes  he  fix'd 
On  me,  thus  speaking^Tell  me,  Carril,  quidcly^ 
For  well  I  know  thee,  Carril,  what's  thy  pleasure? 
Dismiss  me  hence  with  speed  to  Odin's  hoard. 
Warrior,  I  said,  is  Harold's  death  decreed?—* 

He  bleeds,  he  bleeds,  I  see  him  fall 

On  the  corse-spread  plain— r 

Send  me  back  to  halls  of  joy-rr 
Yet  sf^eak,  shall  Moina  with  her  Cf rril  dwell  i 

E'er  the  setting  sun  shall  shoot 

His  reddest  rayis  across  the  waves 

Moina's  woes  shall  be  at  peace-- 

I  go,  I  go  tp  halls  of  joy-— 
He  said  and  smiling  sullenly,  fell  lifeless. . 
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Jam  jam  legibus  obrutis 

Mundo  cum  veniet  dies 

Australis  polus  obruet 

Quicquid  per  Libiam  jacet— * 

Arctous  polus  obruet 

Quicquid  subjacet  axibus. 

Amissum  trepidus  polo 

iTitan  excutiet  diem. 

Coeli  regia  concidens 

Ortus  atque  obitus  trahet 

AtqueOMNEsPARiTER  Deos 

PfiitDETMoRs  Aliqua,  et  Chaos 

£t  mors  et^ata  iiovissima  ' 

In  se  constituet  sibi 

Qnis  mundum  capiet  locus  ? 

Seneca. 


Ik.  the  lirst  number  of  these  Essays,  on 
^he  Northern  Mythology,  it  was  stated  to  be 
the  doctrine  of  the  Edda,  that  the  deities  of 
Valhalla,  together  with  Man  and  the  globe 
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he  inhabits,  were  one  day  to  perish  under 
the  destructive  operation  of  powers,  which, 
though  co-existing  with  Odin  and  the  human 
^race,  were  only  held  in  subordination  for  a 
limited  period. 

These  potent  enemies  of  God  and  Man  it 
will  be  now  necessary  to  enumerate,  before 
we  attempt  to  describe  the  scene  which  closes 
the  theology  of  the  Scandinavians. 

The  Evil  Principle  of  the  Goths  receives 
in  their  Edda,  or  Code  of  Religion,  the  ap- 
pellation of  LoK.  He  is  there  termed, 
**  The  calumniator  of  the  Gods,'*  ''  The  ar- 
tificer of  fraud,"  "  The  disgrace  of  Gods 
and  iVJen//  The  offspring  of  one  of  thq 
Giants  of  the  Frost,  named  Farbantes s  he 
is  the  leader  and  defender  of  these  monstrous 
beings,  and  has  two  brothers,  called  BUcipter 
and  Helblinde^  or  Blind  Death. 

Jn  his  person  Lok  is  represented  as  ele- 
gantly made  and  extremely  handsome,  whilst 
his  soul  is  the  source  of  all  that  is  malignant 
and  dvil.  He  surpasses  all  beings  in  perfidy 
and  cunning,  and  is  perpetually  employing 


these  ip^truments  to  p^rpl^eiE  abd  CK^nt^uct 
the  purpo^e^;of ^  the  Qo4»»     * 

vicioy^ «|i^  iKjccsjsiarjiJy 'fe^  .  By  hi»: 

Wife  Signm,,  ther^forci  .^U  hisi  cblWfeo'are 
reppola^te; ;  b^t  by  tbp  Gi|^^^%i;4?^gi?r*©rfdr, 
or  Messenger  of  111,  he  has  produced  tbi^ce 
Monsters  who  are  detestable  and  hostile  to 
aU  erf ate4  thiflgt.        ")     ' 

•  The  j?r^<  19.  the  Wolf  Fbnms,  pf  trc- 
meBcloujSr  %\i^^  4nd  st^ngtbs  whose  jaws  reach 
from  earfebt  ?to  hi^avei),  and. the  foam  of  whose 
mquth.4o,ws.in  svich  abundance  as.to  £Drm  a 
riyet  cfilted  V(imj^,  ox  The  Vices.    Thcf  €iods^ 
vf l)fl5  s^  the  necessity  of  cottfiniog  this  hear* 
rible  DeJtnoOj  with  di^ultgrcarwd  thcirio-rv 
teution  into  execution.     Chata  zitxt  cjfcaio^ 
though  forged  of  adamant,  did  Fenris  burst 
a^SfUnder  web.  such  violence,  thai  tihetr  firag- 
n^nts.  we(e  dnspersed  through  the  undrecse. 
Ajt  tengtb  seodiog  the  God  Frey  into  tlm 
subterranean    regions   of    the   Black   Genii, 
they  procured  there  of  a  Dw2Lrf  magic  fetters, 
which,   though  smoqth  and  slender  to  the 
eye>    were  so .  irresistibly  strong,    that  (h» 
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monster  despking  their  appearance,  and  8i3(f- 
fcring  himself  to  be  bound,  was  tinable, 
though  stretching  every  muscle  with  stupen- 
dous power,  to  shake  them  from  his  loins. 
In  this  state  he  remains^  until  the  coliflagratiolEi 
of  the  globe  at  the  last  day  shall  liberate  him 
to  engage  in  destructive  warfare  with  the 
Gods. 

The  second  is  the  Great  Sbrfsnt  of 
MiDGARD,  SO'  called  because  the  Gods 
viewing  with  terror  the  enormous  folds  of 
this  Hydn^  threw  him  to  the  bottom  of  the 
oeean,  where  twisting  himself  round  the 
earth  he  encompasses  it  so  entirely,  that  he 
can  at.pleasure  bring  his  mouth  and  tail  in 
contact.  His  jaws  are  of  massy  iron,  and 
from  them  roll  with  unceasing  fury  floods  of 
deadly  poison.* 

Tht  third  is  Hex. Ay  the  Goddess  of  Death, 
whom  the  deities  precipitated  into  Niffheim^ 
or  Hell.    There,  involved  in  perpetual  dark- 


*  Ptx>m  this  feature  of  the  Northern  mythology,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Kraken  of  Pontoppidan  may  have  been 
dteivedi 


ness,  surrounded  by  ever-durmg  ice,  ahd 
beaten  by  eternal  tempests,  presides  this 
Queen  of  Horrors.  Nine  worlds  acknow- 
ledge her  sway,  and  into  these  she  distributes 
ail  those  who  perish  by  sickness  or  old  age. 
In  the  centre  of  her  realms,  in  apartments 
of  immeasurable  size,  fenced  with  iron  grates, 
and  of  prodigious  strength,  Hela  sits  en- 
throned. Her  looks  are  too  dreadful  to  be 
contempkited,  and  her  body  misshapen  and 
obscure,  and  only  partially  covered  with  skin, 
is  half  blue  and^  half  flesh  colour.  Her  halls 
are  halls  of  Griefs  her  couches  are  Disease 
;lnd  Pain,  and  her  curtains  Cursing  and 
Howling. 

Such  were  Ldk  and  his  progeny,  destined 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  Suttur  and  his 
Spirits  of  fire,  and  the  Giants  of  the  Frost, 
in  the  final  destruction  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Odin  and  his  race  of  gods,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  created  by  the  Great  First 
Cause  posterior  to  matter,  and  employed 
by  him  as  agents  for  its  arrangement,  were 
conscious  that  their  fate  was  linked  with  the 
preservation  of  terrestrial  nature,  and  that  a 


day  mi^bt  arrive,  when  .tbey«:(og^ber  mih 

the  um\xrs^  they  had  r^ula^-ecj^  sbQu^l^i 
a  sacrifice  to  th^  Fawers  of  XH^kncf:*        «  : 

To  defexid  thepiselv^  therefore^,  aad  $\fg* 
port  the  laws  of  IHe  aadtnatufc^.  they  ipoe 
ooly  fettled  Fenris  and  tlic  Scrpc-nt  of  Mid* 
gard,  aod  precipitated  Hela  ii>to  HeH,>  fcxw| 
at  length  confined- Lok  Kimsclf  in  a  yast  can 
irern,  vybere  three  immense  and  sharpr  rpcka, 
were  heaved  upon  him,  oneprea^sipg  on  bia 
shoulders,  another  on  hfs  i  loins,  and  the 
third  on  his  inferior  extremitiea.  To  hav4 
done  all  this,  however,  without  cestricling; 
the  ravages  of  Surtur  and  the  Giants  of  th^ 
Frost,  would  have  been  unavailing;  ihet 
sources  of  heat- and  cold  were^  therefore, 
limited  ta  tl>eir  respective  woridSj,.  and  -for  a 
time  at  Icas-^.  bounds  were  prescri^jcd  to  dheii^ 
pernicious  fwiy. 

As,,  notwithstanding  all  these  precautions, 
apprehension  still  exists  in  the  mind<^Odki^ 
he  admits  into  Valhalla  only  those  who  ar«i 
capable  of  assisting  him  in  the  defence  of 
Nature.  AH  those  warriors,  therefore,  who 
had  given  proof  of  their  courage  by  shedding 
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valiantly  their  blood  in  battle:  /are  joyfully 
welcomed  to  the  halLs  of  heaven,  and  are 
daily  exercised  in  all  the  dangers  and  evolu* 
tions  of  war,  that  when  the  great  hour  of 
conflict  shall  arrive,  they  may  the  more  ef- 
fectually aid  in  repelling  the  inroads  of  the: 
enemy. 

In  the'  meaft  time>  to  obviate  ^ny  surpriise 
or  sudden  attack,  a  very  powerful  deity, 
named  Heimdalleu,  the  offspring  of  nine 
Virgins  who  are  sisters,  is  stationed  on  thef 
burning  Bridge  called  Bifrost,  qr  the  Rain- 
bow, which  connects  the  earth  and  heavens^ 
Here,  in  a  Celestial  Fort  erected  at  the  en^ 
trance  of  the  Bridge,  and  on  the  verge  of 
Asgard^  watches  with  unceasing  vigilance 
this  sentinel  of  the  Gods,  whose  faculties 
are  so  acute  and  unwearied,  that  not  the 
smallest  object  of  sight,  or  the  faintest  vi- 
bration of  sound,  escapes  him,  nor  does  he 
ezperifence  the  oppression  or  necessity  of 
sleep.  The  Edda  of  S»mund  describes  the 
birth  of  this  important  and  ever-active  guar-' 
dian,  whose  wisdom  and  virtue  were  pi'o- 
verbial,  in  the  following  manner. 

voir.  ill.  H  H 
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Of  elder  time  a  hero  came 
Recorded  in  the  rolls  of  fame.^ 
The  Gods  to  him  reveal'd  their  lore, 
And  wisdom  open'd  every  store. 
On  a  green  smooth-shaven  bank, 
Where  suns  the  dews  of  morning  drank,         ^ 
Nine  virgins  knew  prolific  joy, 
And  bore  conjoint  the  wondrous  boy :  .     . 
With  garlands  wrcath'd  his  infant  head^ 
And  mildest  virtues  round  him  shed. 
He  was  fed  by  ocean's  wave ; 
Earth  to  him  her  tribute  gave; 
For  him  rich  censers  smoak'd  around. 
And  blood  sacrific  dy'd  the  ground. 

The  Last  Day,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in  the 
Edda,  the  Twilight  of  the  Gods,  must,, 
nevertheless,  as  an  event,  determined  upon 
in  the  councils  of  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
Aecessarily  take  place,  and  a  very  remarkable 
and  sublime  part  of  the  Volupsa  and  Edda  is 
occupied,  in  describing  what  will  be  the  oc- 
currences immediately  preceding  this  awful 
period,  and  what  the  dreadful  circumstances 
attending  its  completion.  To  which  succeeds, 
in  both  these  productions,  a  pleasing  and  ani- 
mated description  of  the  Kznovatioit  op 
THE  World. 
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In  placing  before  my  readers  the  detail  of 
these  stupendous  phenomena,  I  shall,  in  the 
first  place,  give  a  general  and  paraphrastic 
description,  from  the  latin  version  of  the 
£dda,  by  Goran3on,  then  annex  the  literal 
latin  translations  of  the  Volupsa,  by  Bartho- 
lin, and  conclude  with  two  spirited  imitations 
by  poets  of  the  present  day. 

The  first  indication  of  the  approaching  doom 
of  Nature  and  the  Gods,  will  be  a  preternatural 
degree  of  cold.  A  Winter  of  desolation  shall 
arrive,  during  which  the  Sun  shall  withdraw 
his  beams,  the  frost  shall  become  perpetual, 
and  whilst  the  snow  falls  from  every  quarter 
of  the  heavens,  storms  and  whirlwinds,  un- 
bounded and  destructive  in  their  career,  shall 
sweep  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Three  such  winters  shall  pass  away,  no 
summer  intervening  to  mitigate  the  severity 
of ^  the  cold.  Three  more  shall  follow,  during 
which  war  and  discord  shall  ravage  every  por- 
tion of  the  globe.  The  ties  of  consanguinity, 
of  love  and  friendship  shall  be  broken;  mur* 
<ler,  rapine,  and  adultery,  shall  universally 
prevail;  brother  shall  lift  up  the  hand  of 
uu  z 
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slaughter  against  brother,  parent  against  child, 
and  husband  against  wife.  Life  shall  become 
a  burthen,  and  wretched  mortals  shail  perish 
in  the  vigour  of  youths  either  slain  by  their 
own  bands,  murdered  by  their  relations,  or 
devoured  by  wild  beasts. 

Tow^ds  the  close  of  thi=s  dreadful  stcncy 
the  Sun  and  Moon  shall  know  their  places  no 
more,  and  the  Stars  shall  fall  from  heaven. 
The  earth  is  shaken  to  its  centre,  the  trees- 
are  torn  up  from  their  roots,  and  the  very 
.  hills  themselves,  thrown  headlong  from  their 
foundations. 

At  this  period  the  monsters  and  demons,. 
whom  the  Gods  had  Kitherto  confined,  break 
loose.  Fenris  bursts  his  fetters,  and  ex- 
panding his  enormous  jaws,  whilst  intense 
fire  flashes  from  his  eyes  and  nostrils,-  swal- 
lows up  the  sun  and  threatens  to  devour  the 
universe.  JormtenganduSy  the  great  serpeni 
of  Midgard,  heaving  up  his  immense  bulky 
causes  the  sea  to  rush  impetuously  over  the 
earth,  and  vomiting  forth  torrents  of  venom, 
he  poisons  both  the  atmosphere  and  ocean. 
The  giant  Rymer,  placing  himself  ^  the 
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bead  of  his  brethren  of  the  Frost,  they  seit 
afloat  the  ship  Nagkfaray  constructed  of 
the  nails  of  dead  men^  and  Rymer,  piloting, 
the  vessel,  they  rush  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
deluge  to  contend  against  the  Gods.  Lok, 
in  the  meantime^  escapes  from  his  prison  and 
hastens  to  join  the  Giants,  who  foliow  him 
even  unto  deaths 

During  these  dtcadful  eommotioAfcs,  Ileim- 
daller^^  the  sentinel  of  A%ard,  issuirig  front 
the  celestial  fort,  sounds  violently  his  clanging 
tti)mpet,  which  is  beaid  through  infinite 
space,  and  the  Gods  immediately  assemble^ 
Instantly,  however,  the  hea^^ns  cleave  asunder, 
and  Surtur,  at  the  head  of  his  Genii,  who 
are  moiHited  on  steeds  of  flame,  enters 
through  the  breach.  S^treams  of  sparkling 
firepreff;9de  and  follow  the  path  of  Surtur, 
in  whose  right  hand  flashes  a  sword,  more 
brilliant  th»n  the  Sun  it«&lf.  These  Genii, 
passing  with  irresistible  speed,  over  the  bridge 
Bifrost,  break  it  into  a  thousand  pieces^  and 
assemble  in  a  vast  plain  of  not  less  than  a 
hundred  degrees  square.  Here  they  are 
joined  by  the  Wolf  Fenfis,  by  the  Serpent  of 
MidgaF^s  and  by  the  Giants,  with  Lok  and 
H  H  3 
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and  Rymcr  in  their  front,  and  followed  by 
Gamier^  the  dog  of  Hell,  a  monster  huge 
and  foul,  and  who  fed  upon  the  carcases  of 
the  damned.  * 

Fear  and  astonishment  seize  all  the  host 
of  heaven.  Odin  flies  to  the  fountain  of  Mi- 
mis,  to  consult  upon  the  measures  he  should 
pursue.  As  he  approaches  the  great  Ash- 
tree,  Hydrasil  sends  forth  deep  groans,  waves 
all  her  boughs,  and  is  shaken  with  prodigious 
fury,  whilst  the  eagle  on  her  branches  screams 
loud  and  dreadful>  and  beats  incessantly,  hia 
iron  wings, 

Odin  assumes  his  armour ;  he  puts  on  his 
golden  helmet  and  resplendent  cuirass, '  and, 
grasping  his  sword,  instantly  rushes  upon 
Fenris.  Thor  attacks  the  Serpent  of  Mid- 
gafd.  Tyr  opposes  the  dog  Garmer.  Heim" 
daller  contends  with  Lok,  and  Frey  en- 
counters Sartur, 

Horror  and  destruction   fill   th?  halls  of 
heaven*  -  Odin^  notwithstanding  his  prowess, 
is  devoured  by  the  .Wolf  Fenris,  at.  the  mo- 
ment when  his  son  Fidar^ ,  jidvatfciDg  tP  hi} 
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assistance,  seizes  the  monster*s  jaws,  and, 
pressing  down  the  lower  with  his  foot,  dis- 
tends the  upper  with  his  hand,  and  rends  him 
till  he  dies.  Thor^  after  a  desperate  conflict; 
beats  down  Jormungandus  to  the  earth  and 
destroys  him,  but  immediately  recoiling  nine 
steps,  falk  lifeless  upon  the  ground,  suflTo- 
cated  by  the  floods  of  venom,  which  the  ser- 
,pent  vomits  forth  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
Tyr  and  Garmer,  Heimdaller  and  •  Lok, 
contend  furiously,  and,  after  inflicting  the 
most  dreadful  wounds,  mutually  destroy  each' 
other;  whilst  Frey^  after  a  terrible  <;ombat 
with  Surtur,  is,  at  length,  vanquished  and 
slain,  and  the  irresistable  Monarch  of  Fire, 
wielding  his  destructive  element  on  every  side, 
gives  up  the  universe  a  prey  to  flames. 

Though  with  a  view  to  perspicuity,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  circumsunces  in  this  ac- 
count, be  somewhat  different  from  the  latin 
version  of  the  Edda,  hy  Goransoti,*  tbeifuU 

•  Hyperboreorum  Atlantiorum  sen  Suiogotorum  ct 
Normandorum  Edda,  Hoc  est  Atanjiay  seu  Pons  Gentilis 
illorum  et  Theologiae  et  Philosophic,  JTersione  Latina 
Donata,  S[c.  Ad  Manuscriptum,  quod  possidet  Biblio*. 
%heca  Upsalensis,  antiquisslmum,  corrcctissimuiP,  cl; 
H  H   4 
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import  of  that  translator  is  correctly  given. 
In  the  still  more  ancient  descriptions,  how^- 
over,  entitled  the  Volupsa,  or  the  prophecy 
of  Vola,  there  are  some  additional  strokes^ 
4nd  as  these  poems  are  a  ^reat  curiosity  andi 
seldom  to  be  met  with,  I  shall  readily  be  par- 
doned inserting  so  much  of  them,  as  piay  be 
illustrative  both  qf  this  scene  of  destruction 
and  of  the  subsequent  renovation  of  th$ 
world.  The  passages  in  question  form  two 
9des,  and  our  present  subject  The  Twi- 
?.iGHT  OF  THE  GoDs,  is  thus  Utcrally  tn^j- 
]MXtd  by  Bartholin* 


qREPySCULUM  DRORVM, 

SEV 

INTERTTUS  MUNDI, 

I 
f .   Hhymus  (gigas  quidam)  ^b  ortu  aurigat; 

Jntumcscit  marc: 

Volutat  $e  Jormungandus  (anguis  terram  ambire 

creditus) 

Furore  giganteo. 


qttidem  membranaceum,  Goticanif  inlucemprodit  Opem 
et  Studio  Jehaimis  Oorai^son, 
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Anguis  maria  movet; 
Aquila  vero  clangit, 
Dilaniat  cadavera  luridb  costroi 
Nafglar  (navis)  splviturA 

%       Navis  ab  ortu  venit;. .    . 
Aderunt  Muspelli, 
Per  mare  incolae ; 
Lokus  vero  gubernat. 
Jncedunt  furentes  populism 
Cum  lupo  omnes. 
Illiscum  frater, 
Belcipi  prodit. 

3^        Quid  novi  apud  Deos  geritur? 
Quid  apud  Genios? 

Fragore  personal  totus  gigantum  mundtff« 
Dji  in  foro  versantur : 
Gemunt  nani 

Ante  lapidearum  habitatiomum  vscia* 
Lapideonim  meatuum  gnari ; 
Nostin'  adhuc  quid  rei  geritur  J 

4*       Suntur  ab  Austro  prodity 

Igne  comitante ; 

Radiat  solis  instar,  ensis 

Deonim  beltaciiun.    . 
^•Saxa  ruinam  minantur: 

Fceminsje  giganteae  vaganturs 

Calcant  viam  Helse : 
•     Plfflnditur  Caelum. 

3    . 
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5.       Tunccvcnit  Illmac 

Dolor  secandus ; 

Quando  Odintis  prodit 

Ad  dimicandum  cum  lupo; 

Occisarque  Belac, 

C^didus  cum  surtoi 

Tuna  FriggsB 

Cadet  maritus. 

6.  '  Turn  prodit  magpu9 
Filius  Odini, 
Vidarus,  ut  pugnet 

Cum  stragis  animali  (Iupo») 

Curat  sobolis  ^i^anteas 

Insistcre 

Gladium  cordi : 

Turn  patris  mortem  ulcissitur* 

7.  Nigrescit  Sol : 
Immergkur  mari  Tellus : 
Disparescunt  e  Caelo 
Serenas  Stellas : 

^       Sa&vit  ignis 

Sub  saeculi  extremitatem; 
Lambit  ascendens  flamma 
Ipsum  Caesium. 

Bartbol.  Lib.  2.  c.  14. 

With  the  exceptioQ  of  two  stanzas,  which 
I  have  likewise  omitted  in  the  latin  copy. 
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this  singular  poem  has  been  faithfully  tran- 
slated by  Dr.  Percy.  The  third  stanza  is 
peculiarly  spirited  and  dramatic. 

1.  *•  The  Giant  Rymer  arrives  from  the 
east,  carried  in  a  chariot :  the  ocean  swells: 
the  Great  Serpent  rolls  himself  furiously  in 
the  waters,  and  lifteth  up  the  f^a.  The 
eagle  screams^  and  tears  the  dead  bodies  with 
his  horrid  beak.  The  vessel  of  the  Gods  is 
set  afloat. 

2.  "  The  vessel  comes  from  the  east :  the 
host  of  Evil  Genii  arrives  by  sea:  Lok  is 
their  pilot  and  director.  Their  furious  squa* 
dron  advances,  escorted  by  the  Wolf  Fcnris: 
Lok  appears  with  them,  '  ' 

3.  *' What  is  doing  among -the  Gods? 
What  is  doing  among  the  Genii  i  The  land  ^ 
of  the  Giants  is  filled  with  uproar :  the  Dei-  ' 
ties  collect  and  assemble  together.  The 
Dwarfs  sigh  and  groan  before  the  doors  of 
their  caverns.  Oh !  ye  inhabitJlnts  of  the 
mountains ;  can  you  say  whether  any  thing 
will  yet  ((pmain  in  exi$t^nce? 
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4,  *^  The  Black  Prince  of  the  Genii  of  Fim 
issues  forth  from  the  south,  surrounded  with 
flames :  the  swords  of  the  Gods  beam  forth 
rays  like  the  Sun.  The  rocks  are  shaken, 
and  fall  to  pieces.  The  fenule  Gianta  wander 
about  weeping.  Men  tread  in  crojuds  the; 
paths  of  deatk     The  heaven  is  split  asunder. 

5,  "New  grief  for  tlie  Goddess  who.  de- 
fends Odin.  For  Odin  advances  tQ  encounter 
Fenris;  the  snow-white  slayer  of  Bel^  against 
the  Black  Prince  of  the  Genii  of  Fire.  Soon 
is  the  spouse  of  Frigoa  Ue^iten  dowi>» 

6-  "  Then  runs  Vidar,  the  illustrious  son 
pf  Odin,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father. 
He  attacks  the  murderous  monster,  that 
monster  born  of  a  Giant ;  and  with  his  sword 
be  pierces  him  to  the  heart 

7.  "  The  Sun  is.  darkened :  the  sesi  over- 
whelms jthe  earth :  the  shining  stars  vanish 
out  of  heaven:  the.f^re  fqriously  rages:  tb^ 
ages  draw  to  an  eii4^^the  flame  ascending^ 
licks  the  y^ul.t  of  heaven."* 

•  Percy's  MaKctj  Vol.  iK  page  t^^;   '    . 


The  following  Ode,  by  Mr.  Sterling,  i$ 
father  a  copy  from  the  Edda  of  Goranson  than 
the  Volupsa,  and  consequently  is  much  more 
full  and  particular  than  if  it  had  taken  the 
latter  solely  for  its  guide  ^  it  is  rich  and  mu- 
sical in  its  versification,  and  possesMs  th«f 
genuine  tone  of  lyric  composition. 


TriK  TWILIGHT  OF  THE  GODS^ 

Am  ode. 


I. 

The  dusky  moon  is  streak'd  with  bloody 
The  demons  of  the  tempest  roar ; 

A  deluge  swells  the  mountain  flood. 
The  cteuds  descend  in  streams  of  gore : 
From  the  dark  mii^nsions  of  the  north. 
Now  the  great  winter  rushes  headlong  Ibrth. 

His  sacred  beam  the  golden  sun  shali  hide, 
Nor  spring  nor  summer  shall  enrich  the  plain; 

No  vales  shall  flourish  in  autumnal  pride. 
But  winter  drear  shall  hold  unceasing  reign, 
Till  the  great  dragon,  terrible  and  strong. 
Unwinds  his  s weepy  folds,  and  shoots  the  sea$ai0ng«' 

2. 

Th*^  eternal  hills  shall  melt  away, 
Farthquakes  rock  the  trembling  ground^ 
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Fenrb  seii^  tke  orb  of  day. 
The  serpent  shed  his  poison  round: 
Thick  darkness  and  substantial  night 
Shall  quench  the  stars  of  heav*n,  and  blot  thecheer^ 
ful  light. 

Athwart  the  radiant  bow,  which  girds  theskiesy 
Glance  the  wing'd  genii  of  etherial  speed; 

Along  the  ranks  the  gloomy  Surtur  i}ies, 
He  shakes  his  sun-bright  sword,  he  pricks  his  steed: 
The  swelling  dragon  rears  his  horrent  crest. 
Fell  Garmus.barks  aloud,  Lok  puts  his  lance  in  rest. 

His  shrilling  trumpet  Heimdall  blows, 
'Swift  to  the  prophetic  Spring 

For  counsel  royal  Odin  goes. 
The  Eagle  beats  his  iron  wingj 
Sleipner  gives  a  dreadful  bound, 
The  great  ash  waves  its  hundred  boughs  around. 
.    The  Lord  of  battles  in  bright  armour  cas'd. 
Wields  the  gigantic  sabre  in  his  hand; 

The  golden  helmet  on  his  brow  is  lac'd, 
He  darts  from  file  to  fi]e,  from  band  to  band. 
The  gods  arc  arm'd,  the  heroes  hurl  the  spear. 
They  blaze  before  the  Van,  they  thunder  in  the  rear. 

4. 

Haughty  deeds  the  chiefs  essay. 
The  king  of  men  (his  armie's  shield) 

Scatters  terror  and  dismay. 
Encounters  Fenris  in  the  field: 
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The  king  must  fall  (relentless  fate !) 

Beneath  his  foe,  tho*  brave,  tho'  good,  tho'' great! 

But  Vidar's  faulchion  shall  revenge  his  death  ; 
See !  the  wolf  bleeds  in  agonizing  paiigs, 

Th'  expiring  serpent  with  his  poisonous  breath 
Kills  mighty  Thor — ^the  sounding  bowstring  twangsi 
Loud  clash  the  bickering  swords,  the  jav'Uns  fij. 
They  cut  the  liquid  air,  they  shade  the  golden  sky« 

5. 

Lok  and  valiant  Heimdall  fall 
^  In  cruel  fight  by  piAitual  wounds : 
Wild  uproar  lords  it  over  all. 
Grim  Surtur,  whom  black  fire  surrounds  ; 
(Grim  Surtur  of  tremendous  name) 
Launces  a  deluge  of  devouring  flame : 

The  sun  himself,  immortal  fount  of  light^ 
And  this  terrestrial  globe  he  shall  consume  ; 

But  lo !  a  second  earth  serenely  bright, 
^Shines  from  the  wave,  and  bursts  the  settled  gloom; 
Jn  Gimle's  halls  reside  the  just  and  brave. 
While  the  base  Caitiffs^  chained   in   Nastrond^ft 
dreary  cave.* 

The  close  of  this  fine  Ode  slightly  alludes 
to  a  scene  which  forms  a  very  important  and 
characteristic  feature  of  the  northern  mytho« 
Ufgfi  The  Renovation  of  the  Worlb. 

^  Sterling's  Poems,  page  154. 
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No  sooner  had  the  fires  of  Strttur  con- 
fiumcd  the  Ancient  globe  and  mansions  of  the 
gods,  than,  at  the  Fiai  of  the  Cause  o£ 
Causes,  sprang  into  existence  a  new  and  more 
^^atttiful  creatioh.  Another  earth  more 
Wely  and  delightful  suddenly  appeared 
rolling  through  the  blue  expanse;  it  wasi 
clothed  with  the  most  lively  verdure,  and 
grain  and  fruits  rose  spontaneously  from  its 
bosom. 

In  the  fnean  time  those  Gods  who  had 
survived  the  conflagration,  namely,  Vidar 
and  Valci  the  sons  of  Odin,  and  Mode  and 
Magne,  the  sdnsof.THor,  assemble  on  the 
plains  of  Inda,  and  are  soon  joi^ned  by  Baldet 
and  Hoder,  from  the  regions  of  ^he  dead^ 
'irhey  converse  together  upon  the  stupendous 
events  they  had  so  lately  witnessed,  and  re- 
calling the  councils  and  admonitions  of  Odiny 
reflect  with  a  kind  of  melancholy  pleasure  on 
the  misfortunes  they  had  undergone. 

Suddenly,  whilst  the  descendants  of  Odift 
are  thus  employed,  issues  forth,  with  greal 
splendour,  from  his  throne  on  high,  the 
Creator  of  all  things^    He  constitutes  the 
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assembled  deities  his  tigerits;  ddd  pUditig  6A 
the  renbvated  globe  two  Kuriian  beings,  m&lel 
and  female,  who  had  befen  presfervcd  thtoiigll 
his  protecting  influence,  afad  whom  he  rtanied 
LiF  aD.d  LiFf  hUasser,  he  commands  them' 
to  people  the  new  earth.  Immediately  after 
this  event  bursts  forth  a  lofty  and  resplendent 
heaven,  in  which  is  a  palace  of  gold,  bright 
as  the  sun,  named  Gimle^  the  destined  seat 
of  the  just  and  virtuous,  whoj  in  this  blessed 
mansion^  are  to  enjoy  pleasure  ineffable  to  all 
eternity.  At  the  same  time,  far  distant  in 
the  Northj  on  the. verge  of  a  fdetid  river, 
whose  waters  are  black  as  pitch  stnd  cold  as 
ice,  there  risesi  at  his  bidding,  k  dreadful 
structure^  named  NasStrond,  or  |he  shore 
of  the  dead.  In  this  vast  prison,  built  of 
the  carcases  of  serpei^bi  and  through  whose, 
gloomy  portals  flow  rivers  of  poison,  float,  in 
perpetual  torture,  and  gnawed  by  a  tremen- 
dous, monster,  the  bodies  of  the  wicked,  o£^ 
the  murderer,  the  adulterer,  and  the  perjured. 

In  drawing  up  this  aCcouht,  I  nave  thrown 
the' relations  of  the  £dda  and  the  Volupsri 
together,  so  as  t6  form  a  more  complete  and 
perfect  whole.    At  the  same  time  I  havci 

VOL.  Ill;  i  I 
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transposed  the  events  in  such  a  manner,  as, 
I  trust,  will  have  rendered  the  effect  more 
dramatic  and  sublime.  The  reader,  however^ 
will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
these  transpositions,  when  the  Volupsa,  in  its 
%  original  order,  is  before  him. 


NOVI  MUNDI  EXORTU& 


T.     Vidct  ilk  cmcrgerc 
Altera  vice 
Terrain  emari 
Valde  viridem  } 
Labuntur  aquae  ; 
Supervolat  aquila 
Quae  in  inontibu9 
Pisces  capit. 

2;    Conveniunt  DU^ 
In  Indse  campo ; 
£t  de  dirutis  habitacuUs 
Validis  loquuntur: 
Ibique  mcntionem  feciunt 
R&gnoruin  colloquxoruxn^ 
£t  Odini 
Antiquorum  sermonum*    . 
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3;     Ferent  non  sati 
Agri  fructum: 
Ad  versa  quasvis  cestent  $ 
Aderit  Baldertjis. 
Incolent  Balderus  et  Hodus 
Odini  dirutas  taedes^ 
Bene  bellaces  Dii. 
Nostin'  adhttc  qvid  rd  gertt«r? 

4.  Domum  state  videt 
Sole  clariorem^ 
Aurotectam 

In  Gimli  > 
Ibi  probi 

Populi  habitabunt^ 
Et  per  ssecula      . 
Gaudis  fruentur. 

5.  Turn  prodit  poteHS  ille^ 
Instante  divino  Judicio^ 
Validus  e  supernis 

Qui  omnia  regit; 
Hic  sententiam  fert, 
Et  causas  dirimit. 
Sacra  fata  statuit, 
Qu»  durabunt. 

6.  Domum  stare  videt   . 
A  sole  remotam 

In  Nastronda  ; 

Toets  boream  spectant  i 
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Distilli  veneni  guttae 
Intro  per  fenestras : 
Hacc  contexta  est  domu* 
Spinis  serpentinis. 

7.     Ibi  vadare  videt 
Rapida  fluenta 
Viros'perjuros, 
Et  ncfarios, 

Et  qui  alterius  vellicant 
Aurem  conjugis- 

Rodcbat  ibi  Nidhoggus  cadavera; 
Laniavit  lupus  viros. 
Nostin*  adhuc  quid  rei  gerftur  ?♦ 

I  shall  now  annex  a  literal  translation  of 
this  poeoi  in  the  arrangement  I  have  chosen 
to  follow^  but  /humbering  the  stanzas  ac- 
cording to  the  ktth  copy. 

I.  "Then*'  (that  is,  after  the  death  of  the 
dods  and  the  conflagration  of  the  world) 
"  we  see  emerge  from  the  bosom  of  the  waves, 
an  earth  clothed  with  a  most  lovely  verdure. 
The  floods  retire:  the  eagle  soars  whereso- 
ever he  lists,  and  seizes  his  fishy  prey  on  the 
tops  of  the  mountains. 

•  Two  stanzas  of  this  latin  Version  of  Barthdlin,  whick 
contain  Yery  obscure  imagery,  have  becni  omitted* 
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3.  *5  The  fields  produce  their  fruits  with- 
out  culture ;  misfortunes  are  l>anished  from 
the  world.  Balder  and  his  brother,  those 
warrior  Gods,  return  to  inhabit  the  ruined 
palaces  of  Odin.  Do  you  conceive  what 
will  then  come  to  pass  ? 

I 
2.  "  The  Gods  assemble  in  the  fields  of 

Indaj   they    discourse  together  concerning 

the  heavenly  palaces,  whose  ruins  are  before 

them:  they  recollect  thetr  former  conversa-^ 

tions,  and  the  ancient  discourses  of  Odin, 

5.  "  Then  the  Master,  he  who  governs  all 
things,  issues  forth  with  great  power  from  his 
habitations  on  high,  to  render  his  divine 
judgments,  and  to  pronounce  his  sentences. 
He  terminates  all  differences,  and  establishes 
the  sacred  destinies,  which  will  remain  to 
eternity. 

4.  "  A  palace  more  resplendent '  than  the 
Sun,  called  Gimle,  rises  to  view ;  it  is  adorned 
with  a  roof  of  gold  :  there  the  assemblies  of 
good  men  shall  inhabit ;  and  give  theniselves 
up  to  joy  and  pleasure,  througl^out  all  ages, 

113 
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6.  **  An  abode  remote  from  the-  Sun, 
yarned  Na^trondy  rises  to  view,  the  g^tes  of 
which  idok  towards  tibe  north:  there  drops  of 
poUoQ  rain  through  the  windows.  It  is  all 
buiit  of  the  C2vrcas€;a  of  serpents* 

7.  **  There,  in  rapid  rivers,  swim  the  per* 
jured,  the  a^assins,  9Ad  those  who  seek  to 
^pce  the  wives  of. others;  and  tb^i^  an  alU 
devouring  maa<iter  perpetually  torments  their 
todiesu  Do  you  coRcgiye  whaj:  \i^iU  thei^ 
comcto  p^ss?"* 

,  This  Qde  has  been  imitated  likeN^isc,  and 
with  much  success,  after  the  manner  of 
Gray,  by  lylr.  Mathias^  It  is  too  bisautifuUy 
illii&trative  of  the  subject  before  us,  to  b? 
omitted  with  propriety. 

•  Vide  Pcrcy»s  Mallet,  Vol,  ii.  l^^gt  174,.  17^, 
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The  renovation  of  the  WORLD, 

FUTURE  RETRIBUTION. 


The  Gods  men  on  th  Top  of  Ahunt  Inday  and  sing 
.  tbe/oilaamfg.propbeiie  Song*     -' 

Now  the  spirits  pkstic  might. 
Brooding  o'^r^^e  formkss  deep^ 

O'er  the.dusk  abjrsta  of  night. 
Bids  creation  cease  to  s)eq> ! 

Instant  from  the  rivesamltn 

Starts  the  renovfited'earth; 
Pine«clad  mountain,  shaded  piatn)  •" 

Sttf^ '*tk  natttise^fi  seeond  bcith. 

Now  the  -waters  glide  along,  .    . 

Mttrm'rtng  fi^untain,  rapid  fiood; 
,Kaglc5  sokr  on  pinicm  strong,    . 

T^raMs  of  the  finny  brood, 

Gods  on  Inda  spread  the  board; 

Such  was  the  supreme  decree: 
Swell  the  strains  ii\  AiU  accosd. 

Strains  of  holiest  harmony  I  i 

"4 
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**  Pour  the  sparkling  beverage  high ; 

f*  Bq  the  spng  with  horror  fraugh^; 
**  Lab'ring  earth,  and  ruin'd  sky, 

^*  Fill  the  soul  and  fijc  the  thought. 

<*  Odin  next  inspire  the  verse,! 

<*  GorM  hy  the  relentless  fang  j 
'^^^JEther  felt  the  conflict  fierce, 

^  Dying  groan,  and  parting  pang, 

«<  Where  is  nqw  ht3  vaMnted  nught  I 
"  Where  the  terror  of  his  eye  J 

«  Fled  for  aye  from  scenes  of  light: 
^<  Pour  the  sjparkliog  beverage  higb« 

f *  Lo !  they  fleet  in  ladiant  round, 
<<  Years  of  plenty,  yjears  of  joy : 

M  Sorro)^  place  no  more  is  .foand,  . 
«  Cares  that  vex5  of  sweets  that,  ij^y; 

f *  From  the  l^indlji  teemjng  $oiI,  . 

<^  B.ipan!d  harvesits.  Wiave  unsown  3 
f  ^  Whereforp  need  the  peasants^  .toil  i 

**  Nature  works^  md  worksiJon^, 

f<  Ask  you  whose ith^lficepterW  sw^yi! 

**  'Tis  to  lordJy  BftW^er  giy'a: 
f  f  Mark  h;m  tbece  in  bright  array,  v 

\[  Silking  thfQ'  the  haUs  o(  bm\'i^^ 
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<^  Hoder  hold)  uftited  reigtt} 

<<  Latest  times  their  strength  shall  prove; 
f ^  Monarchs  of  the^  bleak  domsun..  > 

*^  KDow-st  thpu  now  what's  doae  tibove? 

f  I^  It  hlc§t  delusion's  hour  ? 

**  Rolls  mine  eye  in  frenzied  trance  ? 
f *  Beams  of  glpry  round  me  show*r ; 

*'  Troops  of  "radiant  forms  advance, 

'     f  *  Founded  on  tbaf  firni-set  rock:, 
"  Rising  view  the  dome  of  gold, 
f *  FixM  secure  from  lyintVy  shock : 
<*  There  the  good,  and  there  the  bold, 

f^  JSigh  in  tj-acts  of  troubled  aif , 
**  Justice  wave«  Ijer  awful  $word ; 

f'  Vice  appalled,  with  hideous  stare, 
"  Shrinks  (?re  spoke  the  dooming  word, 

f*  Cdnicience  conies,  a  tortVing  fiend, 
*♦  Bids  his  miftiom  round  him  Jrollj 
^i^  F^n  mmorse,  irtle  breast  to  rend, 
.      "  Agony,  to  jtbrm  th*  souU 

f  *  In  Na§tronda's  northern  plain^ 
*'  Hark,  th'  invenom*d  portals  ope; 

f  ^  Respite  there  is  none  of  pain, 
it  J^ay  of  Suq,  or  beam  of  hope; 
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♦♦  Dog-cy'd  lust,  adwltff y  M>        / 
it  Murder  red  with  ina»y  a  sUin, 
«  At  the  fatal  entraoce  5^owl,    .       ..  ^  • 
.  ><  Bound  in.  adamantine  chaiji* 

««  Mark  the  house;  if  right  we  deem, 
*<  'Tis  of  scales  ^rpentine  built  ^  ' . 

*<  Round  it  brawls  a  turbid  stream : 
*'  Mortal,  such  th'  abode  of  guiU.  ' 

*<  Know*st  thou  now  what's  done  above  ? 

'*  KnoW*st  thou  now  the  deeds  ©f  nig&t?" 
They  spoke:  the  feast  oiF  joy  and  love 

Glow'd  on  Inda's  glist'ring  height.* 

.  It  is  a  circumstance  singularly  curious,  and 
highly  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  pas- 
sage I  have  taken  from  Seneca>  the  Tr^ic 
Poet,  as  a  motto  for  this  paper,  contains  a 
doctrine  exactly  similar  to  the  mythology  of 
the  Scandinavians,  on  the  destruction  of  the 
globe.  .*'  yVhen  the  laws  of  natme,''  says 
Seneca,  *\^%\l  be  baried  in  risin,  asd  the 
last  day  of  the  world  shall  come,  the  souther^ 
pole  shall  crush,  as  it  falls,  all  the  regions  of 
Africa.  The  north  pole  shall  overwhelm  all 
the  countries  beneath  its  axis.  The  affrighted 

•  Vide  Rtmic  Odes,  imitated, from  the  Norse  Tongue. 
By  Thomas  James  Mathias,  London,  1781,  4to. 
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Sun  shgill  be  deprived  of  its  light  j  the  palace 
of  heaven,  falling  to  decay,  shall  produce,  at 
pnce,  both  life  and  death,  and  some  kind  of 

DISSOLUTIOX   SHALI*,    IN    LIKE    MANNER, 

s-EiZB  ALL  THE  Deitxes,  and  they  shali 
return  into  their  original  chaos,  &€.** 

The  writinga  of  Seneca,  the  Philosopher, 
likewise,  a  rigid  disciple  of  the  Stoics,  in-r 
elude,  not  only  an  account  of  the  conflagra- 
tiofi  of  the  world,  but  describe,  in  striking 
terms,  its  renovation  and  consequent  beauty. 
^*  The  world/'  observes  the  Roman  Sage, 
being  melted  and  re-entered  into  the  bosom 
of  Jupiter,  this  God  continues,  for  some 
time,  totally  concentered  in  himself,  and  re^ 
mains  concealed,  as  it  wcre^  wholly  immersed 
in  the  coatemplation  of  his  own  ideas :  After-. 
wards  we  see  a  n^w  world  spring  from  him, 
perfect  in  all  its  parts;  animklsare  produced 
anew ;  an  innocent  race  of  men  are  formed 
under  more  favourable  auspices,  in  order  to 
people  this  earth,  the  worthy  abode  of  virtue. 
In  short,  the  whole  face  of  Nature  becomes 
more  pleasing  and  lovely.'** 

*  Senec.    Epist    9.    et^Quae&t.  Nat.  L.  3*  c.  ult. — 
^rcy^s  MaUet,  Vol.  ii.  page  173, 
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In  fact;  the  doctrines  a[  the  northern  na- 
tions and  of  Zeno  and  the  Stoics,  appear  to 
have  been  nearly  alike.  Both  maintained  the 
existence  of  an  omnipotent  and  eternal  deity, 
from  whom  proceeded  universal  animation 
and  intelligence,  and  who  governed  the  world 
through  the  medium  of  inferior  spirits  or  di- 
vinities, who,  emanating  immediately  from 
himselfj  were,  on  the  dissolution  of  tenestrial 
forms,  to  be  re- absorbed  into  his  own  essence. 
They  alike  believed  in  the  gradual  decay  and 
approaching  struggles  of  nature,  and  that, 
directly  previous  to  the  conflagration  of  the 
globe,  ah  age  of  moral  and  physical  depra- 
vation should  take  place,  in  which  all  the 
powers,  hostile  to  life  and  organised  matter, 
and  led  on  by  the  Principle  of  Evil,  should 
contend  with  the  opposed  energies  or  inferior 
gods,  and  mutual  destruction  ensue:  earth 
ami  heaven  disappear,  ^and  immediately  the 
Almighty,  rising  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  calls  into  being  a  new  aiid  more  beau- 
teous creation. 

This  wonderful    conformity  of  opinions^ 
between  nations  so  widely  separated  4s  were 
the  Scandinavians  and  the  Crce)cis^  will  be. 
i 
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readily  accounted  for,  provided  we  can  refer" 
both  countries  to  one  common  source.  Now 
the  mythology  of  Odin  and  of  Zeno maybe 
traced  with  sufficient  precision  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Eastern  Magi.  The  Scandinavians,  it 
is  well  known,  migmted  from  an  Asiatic 
country,  and  Zeno,  who  was  born  of  Phoe- 
nician parents,  and  travelled  through  various 
regions,  eager  in  the  search  of  truth,  was 
learned  in  the  doctrines  of  the  East. 

The  Legislator  of  the  North  and  the  Gre- 
cian Philosopher,  were,  therefore,  probably 
indebted  to  the  system  of  Zoroaster,  for  the 
broad  outline  of  their  respective  and  approxi- 
mating dogmata.     The  Principle  of  Good 
and  Evil,  the  Oromasdes  and  Arimanes  of 
the  Persian  Sage;  the  re-union  of  Oromasdes 
at  the  last  day,  with  the  Supreme  Being  frpm 
whom  he  had  originally  emanated ;  the  con- 
flagration of  the  globe,  and  its  re-production, 
in  a  state  more  perfect  and  beautiful,  are 
leading  features  of  the  Zendevasta  ox  sacred 
Codeof  thePersians^ 

The  most  striking  and  characteristic  parts 
of  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  together  witt^ 
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DO  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  macmers  andf 
customs  of  our  northern  ancestors,  have  now 
passed  before  the  reader;  their  theology,  war* 
fare,  and  poetry,  their  gallantry,  religious 
rites  and  superstitions,  have  been  separatelyj^ 
and,  I  trust,  distinctly  reviewed. 

To  render  popular  a  subject,  in  ksdf  m^ 
turally  intricate  and  abstruse,  a  close  adbe-^ 
rence  to  seIectioi>,  arrangement >  and  illuatnir^ 
tion,  has  been  necessary.  I  have  naore  parti- 
cularly endeavoured  to  explain  and  fami- 
liarize those  parts,  best  adapted  to  tlit  pur** 
poses  of  poetry  and  fiction,  whilst,  at  tb<r 
same  time,  it  has  been  my  aim,  to  impart  a 
general,  but  ckar  idea>  of  the  entire  system. 

A  strong  objection  to  the  introduction  of 
the  machinery  of  the  Edda  has  arisen,  front 
the  almost  universal  ignorance  of  the  mj^tho- 
logy  from  which  it  is  derived.  Hence  ob- 
scurity, a  fault  of  itself  alone  sufficient  ta 
arrest  the  progress  of  any  work  to  general  fa- 
vour, must  necessarily  surround  and  destroy 
the  effect  of  imagery,  which,  were  itssourceis^ 
but  previously  familiar,  is,  perhaps,  bettcF 
calculated  than  any  other,  to  add  spirit,  sub*^  . 


limity,  and  vigour,  to  the  efforts  of  imagi- 
nation. 

The  poet,  however,  who  wishes  to  avail 
himself  of  the  treasures  of  this  rich,  .and, 
hitherto,  but  little  explored  mine  of  fiction, 
,  must  have  recourse  to  the  original  writers- 
He  must  appeal  to  the  Edda  and  Volupsa, 
he  must  study  the  works  of  Bartholinus, 
Wormius,  Verelius,  Keysler  and  Mallet,  ancF 
enter  deeply  into  the  minutiae,  the  bearing* 
and  tendency  of  every  part  of  the  system. 
The  purport  of  tliese  Essays  is  merely  to 
awaken  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  ta 
enable  the  lovers  of  poetry,  without  further 
research  or  trouble^  to  relish  and  understand 
the  splendid  creations,  which,  in  the  hands  of 
the  genuine  bard,,  this  neglected  mythology 
niay  give  birth  to. 

To  disseminate  a  taste,  therefore,  for  th« 
subject,  and  to  shew  to  what  extent  and 
with  what  effect  our  poets  have  introduced 
the  gothic  fables,  I  have  liberally  quoted 
their  productions,  from  the;  sublime  effusion* 
of  the  lyric  Gray,  to  the  not  less  elegant  and 
splendid  sketches  of  Penrose  and  Sayers.    I 
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have  also  inserted  Ui.thi$  last  number  of  the 
series,  two  entire  odes  by  Sterling  and  Ma- 
tbias,  a  liberty  which  those  gentlemen  will,  1 
am  certain,  readily,  excuse,  as  the  motive  for 
tbeif  introfluction  has  been^  not  only  to  turn 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  beautiful 
and  spifitpd  imitations,  but  to  illustrate  and 
render  pleasing  a  topic^j  in  whose  circulation 
and  popularity  they  n>ust  of  course  be  in-^ 
tcrcsted.  .  \ 

I  shall  only  add,,  that  should  these  Essays 
lead  to  a  more  extensive  ladoption  of  the 
Scandinavian  mytholpgy,  especially  in  our 
epic  and  lyi^ic  compositions,  the  event  will 
be  not  merely  satisfactory  to  myself,  but  will 
assuredly  meet  with  the  approbation  and  ac^ 
knowledgement  of  every  friepd  to  literature 
ftn4  genius.  } 


NUMBER    LIX. 


I 

Haste  all,  with  heedful  ears!  while  I  recite 
TJisstPSLnge  adventure  of  a  "  faitble8i**k«ight; 

Way's  Fablcau« 


The  night  waa  dark,  the  wild  winds  blew. 
And  SihQ.ok  .the  ,hpUpvir  dell, 
And  twelve  limqa  Rwsin^;,  Ipng  ancj  4^c^^, 
Was  heard  the  viUa^<p  bell. 

From  high  RoUgellert^s  stately  hail. 

The  fretted  shafts  between. 
No  more  the  taper's  streaming  lights. 

Athwart  the  vale  were  seen. 

For,  fir'd  with  idr earns  of  hastening  bUssj 

With  mad  ambition  drunk. 
On  his  soft  couch,  elate  in  though t« 

Rougellen's  Lord  had  sunk. 

'Twas  then,  all  thro'  the  massy  keep»         ^ 
Loud  burst  a  deep'ning  groan. 

And  something  dreadful,  sweeping  on^ 
Was  inly  heaid  tp.fnoai>. 
Vol*  hi.  k  k 
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Till,  full  before  RougcUcn's  bed. 

The  ghastly  phantom  stood, 
A  female  festering  iti  her  shroud. 

And  dark  her  icy  blood. 

"  Now  Edwin,  Edwin,"  shrick'd  the  sprite, 

**  Thine  eye  to  horror  give, 
*'  Look !  cans*t  thou  viewthis  loathsome  form, 

"  Can'st  view  this  form  and  live? 

"  Go  forth,  when  glow  the  tints  of  morn, 
"  Go  forth  the  maid'  to  meet, 

**  Yes  go,  oh  perjured,  joying  go, 
"  Thy  promis'd  bride  to  greet. 

"  But  know,  ere  next  the  fiends  of  night, 
*'  Their  gloomy  sabbaoth  hold, 

^  Shalt  thou,  within  thy  shudd'ring  arms, 
**  Thy  Mary's  corse  infold* 

«•  Adieu,'  lost  wretch !  I  go,  I  go 

**  To  my  unhallow'd  home, 
"  To  wait  for  thee,  not  distant  far, 

"  Beneath  the  haunted  dome*" 

Thus  whilst  she  spoke  convulsions  dire. 
His  labouring  bosom  rend. 
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And  wildly  Springing  from  the  cOuch, 
Herous'd  hii  sleeping  friend. 

What  ho! — Oh  saw  ye  not  pass  by 
Some  fiend  of  hideous  frame  ? — 

To  me,  e'en  now,  in  depth  of  nightj 
A  ghastly  spirit  cacne  I 

Oh  Henry,  till  this  nig^t  accursed, . 

Hath  run  her  troubled  race, 
Oh  comei  and  from  a  mind  perturb'di 

Its  with -ring  visions  ciiase. 

Oh  list  !  ihto  thy  wpridVingiar 

I'll  pour  a  mournful  tale, 
So  sad,  it  sliall  thy  ruddy  cheek 

With  mingling-passion  pale. 

Nigh  where.the  fretled  waters  dash, 

And  o'er  their  channel  swell, 
Where  an  ag'd  oak,  with  headlong  craah^ 

One  stormy  evening  fell. 

Nigh  where  it  forms  a  rustic  bridgei 

And  bathes  its  moss-green  boughs^ 

I'hou  know'st,  for  Ihave  seen  ihee  therci 
Fitzallen's  cottage  rose* 


And  oh,  'thou  miays't  remember  too, 
For  who  that  once  lias  setQ^ 

The  tender  beaiaty,  ere  forgot 
Her  gentle  air  atxi  mien, 

Thou  may'irt  nciHenaber  thsit  swect.girl^  . 

Fitzallen's  danoghter  fair, 
With  eyne  so  blue,  and  bosom  white. 

And ,  dadklj  aublHrn  faadr.    : 

I  lov'd  the  Maid?  and  frequent  strove 
To  win  ha:  guileless  hearty 

Wretch  that  I  am  !   nor  strove  in  vain,. 
Yet  play'd  the  viHain's  part  1 

*Twaswbenon  Auttitan's  sweetest  ev^^ 
As  slept  the  nxoantain  gale. 

When  sihking  fast  behind  the  wood. 
The  s»n  yet  warm'd  the  vafe.-. 

*Twa8  thea,  with  alU  that  'tender  hope 
That  dews  the  ^mdtiiig  neye. 

When  love  in  every  pulse  doth  beat. 
And  breathes  in*  every -sigh, 

'Twas  then  I  caught  the  luckless  Maid 
Alone,  and  bath'dtk  teairsy 


And  roouming  o'er  the  Dum'rous  ilk. 
Which  youth  horn  passion  bears : 

A  Minstrel's  sweet  yet  simpk  strains 
Had  struck  her  feeling  breast. 

Those  strains  which  oft  in  times  of  old. 
The  ear  of  Pity  blest. 

Unseen  I  came,  I  saw  unseen. 

My  soft  foot  stealing  nigh, 
The  maiden  read,  and,  pausing  deep. 

The  warm  tear  dim  her  eye. 

I  kindly  pressed  her  to  my  heart, 
Kiss'd  off  the  falling  dew^ — 

"  And  is  it,  oh  my  gentle  Love, 
**  My  Edwin  is  it  you  ! 

**  Come,  you  shall  hear  this  piteous  tale, 

^'  Nor  ever  slight  me  more, 
"  Shall  hear  how  good  young  maidens  were, 

"  How  young  men  lov'd  of  yore.'* 

i  sate  me  down,  I  heard  the  maid 

Recite  the  lowly  strain, 
I  heard  how  sad,  how  sweetly  wild, 

Can  simple  love  complain. 
K  K  3 
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1^0  well  the  Bard  his  nymph  had  drawn^ 

So  well  her  griefs  had  sung, 
Such  passion  thriU'd  her  throbbing  heart. 

And  faulter'd  on  her  tongue. 

That  not  one  word,  suffused  in  tears, 

'  The  lovely  maid  could  see, 
Put  glancing  from  the  tender  tale 
She  threw  her  eyes  on  mp. 

Such  dear  expression  beam*d  from  thence, 
Such  melting  sweetness  spoke. 

That  thro*  my  breast,  thro'  every  limb, 
Resistless  passion  broke. 

^Twas  theq,  whilst  thro'  her  pitying  breast, 

The  soft  effusion  stole. 
For  pity,  so  the  Minstrels  say, 

To  Iqye  can  melt  the  soul.  . 

'Twas  then  .■■     .but  why  the  joys  recall 
That  mark'd  that  gqilty  da^. 

Suffice — I  triumph'd  in  her  arms. 
Then  threw  the  pearl  away. 

}  left  her,  ,8he,  who  more  than  Hf^ 
This  worthless  bosqn^  pri^'d^ 
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I  left  her  friendless,  lost,  bctray'd, 
Heart*brokcn,  poor,  despised. 

Her  father,  silver'd  o*er  with  age, 

Surviv'd  not  long  to  weep ; 
He  dy'd,  and  Mary  saw  him  laid 

Beneath  the  turf  to  sleep. 

That  very  night  she  fled  her  cot — 
And  loud  the  storm  did  beat. 

And  very  fast  came  down  the  snow, 
And  fast  the  driving  sleet: - 

Oh  where  the  poor  unhappy  girl 

Had  wander'd,  none  could  tell, 

Tet  did  the  village  seek  the  night 
AH  thro'  the  winding  delU 

At  times  was  heard  a  plaintive  voice 

Sad  swelling  to  the  gale. 
And  strangely  wild  it  seem'd  to  mourn. 

Then  dy'd  along  the  vale. 

* 

Since  that  fell  night,  no  eye  hath  seen. 

The  tender  Mary's  form. 
And  sure  the  gentle  girl  did  die 

Amid  that  howling  storm. 

K  K   4 


Thou  know'st,  my  steeds,  my  kni^tsprepar'd^ 

And  all  my  pride  of  st^tc, 
I  njeant,  ere  noon,  at  Hubert's  tow'rs. 

My  bride's  fair  tr&m  to  w^t. 

But  two  hours  since,  as  o'er  the  heath 
Twelve  times  the  deep.mouthy  bell 

Toird  to  the  hoarse  blast's  sullen  roar 
With  many  a  boding  swdl, 

I  sought  my  couch,  and,  fir'd  with  dreams 

Of  nuptial  bliss  I  lay, 
When  hither,  \o\  some  dreadful  shape 

Did  take  its  withering  way. 

It  stood — my  God  !   the  very  thought 
Doth  make  my  blood  run  cold : 
Jt  stood — when  hideous,  ghastly,  grim, 
'         Did  Mary's  form  unfold ! 

She  sigH'd  ;  and  with  a  hdllow  scres^m 

She  bade  me  to  her  home. 
Prepared,  she  said,  not  distant  far, 

Befieath  the  haunted  dome, 

Ere  next  the  gory  fiends  of  night 

Their  d^i^e  of  blood  could  trace,  . 


Should  I,  with  horror  thrill'd,  she  cry*d. 
Her  clay-cold  corse  embrace. 

Now,  Henry,  these  ntystcrious  words  . 

Do  such  strange  fear  impart^ 
So  cow  my  better  part  of  man. 

So  tbriU  my  shiv'ring  heart. 

That  sure,  to-morrow  ne^er  shall  boast 

Of  Edwin's  nuptial  tie ; 
Ah  sure,  ere  midnight  wraps  the  globe. 

Shall  I,  in  horror,  die. 

^l  What !  shall  Rougellen's  Loid,  shall  he, 
"  For  strength,  for  valour  fam'd, 

"  Shall  he  with  female  fancies  droop?" 
The  indignant  youth  exclaimed. 

•*  Now,  by  St.  Paul !  I  needs  must  laugh^ 
**  To  hear  thy  brainless  flights, 

**  To  hear  thee  tell^ — God  save  the  mark! 
^^  Of  ghosts,  and  shrouds  and  sprites  ! 

•'  Can  Emma,  she  whpse  wealth,  whose  charms 
*'  Now  claim  thy  nuptial  bed ; 

^*  Can  she  approve  the  man  overwhelmed 
"  With  superstitious  dread  ? 
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**  How  will  she  spurn  thy  timid  soul, 
"  And  laugh  thy  fears  to  scorn  ! 

*'  Fears  that  would  shame  the  rudest  hind 
"  Mid  fabling  beldams  born.** —    ^ 

Ob  spare  me  Henry  1  blame  me  not 

With  such  contemptuous  mien- 
Even  thou  had'st  fear'd,  had'st  thou  beheld 
What  I,  thy  friend^  hav€  seen. 

But  come,  until  our  knights  at  arms 
Their  barbed  coursers  mount. 

Oh  let  us  the  chivalric  fame. 
The  deeds  of  chiefs  recount 

Thus  they  their  hours  of  twilight  spent. 

Till,  bath'd  in  vermeil  hue. 
Forth  from  his  cave,  his  steeds  on  fire. 

The  Lord  of  splendour  flew. 

So  did  he  clasp  the  morning  gray. 
And  woo'd  with  eyne  so  bright, 

'^hat  round  the  glowing  earth  did  laugh 
At  that  rejoicing  sight 

Xhen  came  Rougellen's  minstrels,  rob'd 
In  cloth  of  green  and  gold, 
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And  o'er  their  temples,  decked  with  gems 
Were  wreaths  of  laurel  roll'd. 

TThey  swept  tlje  lyre,  and  murmuring  round. 
The  wild  notes  reach'd  the  heart, 

And  bade  thro'  every  trembling  nerve 
The  thrill  of  pleasure  dart. 

The  pages  next,  who  robes  of  white 

Of  unshorn  velvet  wore 
With  edge  of  silver,  bucklers,  helms. 

And  spears  in  triumph  bore. 

Who  bade  the  banner  to  the  sun 
Its  gorgeous  breadth  unfold, 

The  banner  rich  in  ruby  tint 
Of  crimson  wpve  and  gold. 

Rougellen  on  a  milk  white  steed 
That  chauft  his  frothy  rein, 

Tliat  mov'd  as  if  he  trod  the  jur. 
And  shook  bis  streaming  main, 

(Hame  riding  all  in  purple  robe, 

With  fringe  of  silver  bright. 
And  thwart  his  breast  his  baldrick  blaz'd 
. "  yyith  gems  of  dazzling  light 
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From  thence,  in  sheath  of  ivory  dipt. 
Hung  that  tremendous  blade. 

Which  cold  in  death,  and  steep'd  in  blood. 
Had  many  a  warrior  laid. 

While  dancing  to  the  wanton  wind. 

And  nodding  o'er  his  crest. 
The  bent  plumes  kiss'd  the  vermeil  gem. 

And  dy*d  their  snowy  breast. 

Beside  him,  in.a  surcoat  blue. 

On  foaming  courser  borne, 
Went  Henry,  and  his  arms  did  flash 

Against  the  rising  morn. 

Thus  moving  in  his  conscious  might. 

And  glorying  in  his  pride. 
And  fir'd  with  many  a  splendid  hope. 

Did  faithless  Edwin  ride. 

But  scarce  half  way  to  Hubert's  tower, 

The  joying  train  had  past. 
When  riding  near  a  forest's  side 

With  mingling  gloom  o'ercast. 

They  heard  the  shriieksof  deep  distress 
Thro*  all  the  woods  rebound, 


.^ 
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And  fearful,  shrill,  and  strangely  \;vild^ 
The  hollow  tones  did  sound. 

**  What  ho!  to  succour/'  Edwin  cried. 
Then  drew  his  gleaming  blade, 

Then  spurred  his  white  and  mettrd  steed. 
And  plung'd  iato  the  shade, 

"  What  ho  !  to  succour/'  echo'd  afl^ 

With  equal  zeal  endu'd. 
Whilst  Henry  couch'd  his  quiv'ring  fence> 

And  JEdwin's  route  pursued. 

Dark  was  the  wood,  with  awful  gloom 

Of  giant  oaks  embrown'd. 
And  deep  with  many  a  wild 'ring  turn. 

Its  mazy  pathways  wound. 

And  oft  as  Edwin  dcem'd  to  reach 

Whence  came  those  dreadful  cries. 

That  moment  in  some  glen  removed. 
Would  shriller  accents  rise. 

Till  le^ping^furious  from  his  horse, 
"  Now,  by  the  rood !  he  cried, 

^  This  wood,  while  burst  yon  yelling  screams, 
"  111  search  from  side  to  side; 
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••  Go  Henry,  bid  my  train  dismount 

**  And  singly  trace,  their  way, 
•*  For  me,  where  this  dark  winding  leads^ 
••  My  daring  footsteps  stray*'' 

He  said,  and  rushing  wildly  oh^ 

Soon  beard  the  fearful  tone. 
Change  to  a  sound  that  soft'ning  sank, 

That  sadd'ning  seem'd  to  moan. 

Sudden,  whilst  bristling  rose  his  h^t^ 
And  starting  gush'd  the  dew, 

Lost  Edwin,  struck  with  speechless  awe, 
The  voice  of  Mary  knew. 

Fix'd  as  a  rock,  and  all  as  cold. 

With  haggard  eye  he  stood, 
'  Whilst  with'ringconscienceblanch'dhischeeki 

And  horror  froze  his  blood. 

At  length  the  gloomy  waste  was  stiU— 
When  sudden  deep  and  clear, 

Returning  distant,  burst  a  sound 
That  shook  his  trembling  ear* 

Then  svyiftly  forward  Edwin  sprang^ 
Thro'  glades  and  wilds  obscure^ 
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In  hopes,  whence  came  that  shouts  to  meet 
His  gallant  train  secure. 

But  tir'd,  bewilder'd,  struck  with  fear, 

By  calling  shapes  ensnar'd. 
He  wander'd  many  a  direful  hour^ 

With  hideous  viaipns  scar'd.^ 

Till  gath'ring  roU'd  the  clouds  of  eve. 
And  dimm'd  the  setting  light. 

And  black  «o'er  this  abhorred  wood 
Clos'd  last  the  shades  of  night. 

Then  growl'd  the  angry  storm,  and  lou^ , 

The  rattling  thunder  grew, 
And  blue  and  vivid  fierce  along, 

The  arrowy  lightnings  flew. 

Whilst  glimcnVing  fiird  the  train  of  night. 
Wan  forms  to  pain  assigned, 

Whose  tones  responsive  feebly  shriek 'd 
Upon  the  hollow  wind. 

Yet  Edwin  thro*  the  mingling  storm 

Still  held  his  dreadful  way, 
And  on\yard  rush'd>  his  only  guide 

TJie  lightning's  lurid  ray. 


Till  l^urst  t^  moon  whose  shidd^^ae  wb 

A  sickly  radiance  casty 
And  thwart  her  disk,  as  screamed  the  storm. 

The  kunryi^g  vxpwrs/yasU     . 

Whilst  now  *o  loft  and  now  to  right  . 

The  forest  osk^  wkbd]:ew> 
And  mouldering,  dark,  and  moss'd  with  age 

A  lone  pile  ^^u^'^dito^  view.     .  (.' 

And  Edwin  frdm  thcKjrivbg»sket^      .     i 

Andfcom  the  «p€ctre*s*cryy 
And  from  the  dreary  wood  *gan  hope 

The  st>dtal  shelter  njgh. 

Round  the  dim  towers,  the  snlien  most  ■ 

Its  stagnant  waters4iang, 
And  cross  its  gulph,  with  giant  stride, 

Thepond-rous  draw- bridge  imr^     . 

And  where^theiballium  reared  its  stsen^hy 

And  where  its  turpets  rose. 
And  where  the  dread  portcullis  lurk'd 

To  crush  its  crest«d  foes  h  ' 

There  thro'  the  ponal  Edwin  strode. 
And  reachtd'th'  9nihfU;tM  keepy  - 


Whose  doors  resounding^  rudely  strucki 
Retuffi^d  a  mwmurdcep« 

Yet  no  oiie  answer 'd^^ttbt  a  voice 
Did  pierce  the  dead  of  night—* 

And  o'er  the  wild  scene,  dear  by  fits^ 
The  pale  oaoon  flung  her  light. 

^hikt  Edwin^  struck  with  conscious  guilty 

And  mingling  tenor  stood. 
As  doubting  to  repeat  the  bfew. 

Or  sudden  seek  tiie  wood. 

But  fir'd  by  shame,  ev'n  dreading  y€t 

The  haunted  forest  more, 
Again.he  struck  the  massy  g^te 

And  bade  its  thunders  roan 

When  deafning,  clanging^  grating  harshi 

Dire  burst  an  hideous  din. 
And  rough  on  screaming  hinges  bornV^ 

The  portals  roU'd  within. 

Black  as  the  night  an  awful  Void 

Wide  yawning  stretch'd  immensej 

Still  as  the  tombj  whilst  not  a  form 
Or  accents  issued  thence^ 
VOL*  iri«  ii  ii 
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Rougellch  Started-^<'i¥sblv'd,-' '  'i-  -     i  •  - 
His  keen  fec!g'<rftflc*ri*h  dte#,  ' '  ' 

And  hurrying  forward,  wild  along 
The  dark  bl^iafe-h^  fklffP '  *>,  • 

That  instant  cllii»i»d'lfll(!  foWi%''db(5h,-  -■■• 

And  "welcome  Edwin,"  shrieked  a  voice, 

,■■. -J^ 'o  1?)  .n.i'jjnifn  rsnA 
Here  still  at  niWtfigfif'sfiWfkf  liiafl'JdJoL  .. 

Strange  s<!^Wi#^  M8?tdf¥?ft?;'2  ''O 
The  Traveller  shuns  the  fearful  spot, 

HiePirgrihf'^ni^nd'^^fe.;-'  i-"  '-^  -•    • 


i 


IT 


And  nianyaybiAK'^Bs?'treedfe5,<f^t/^''^:  "- 

At  evehatfdhlt'fei^stlay'd,-    '^'■'■'', 
Has  heard  the  troubled  spirit  groan, 
'  And-^murk-d  t'l^e'guilty  shilde, 
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-*-  Poor  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy  :— 


Bong  Wai  hfe  favorite  ahJYifst  pursuit ; 
-The  wlH  lai^  iWg  to  his  aJvcnturous  hsthd. 
And  tuigiiitlKll  ib  tlh  bmftH  cheplainltvi  flute  4^ 
In  hfei  low^.vik  tcmaU  ^  (liBtd  ftlenci 

--»— FdVCoR5tjM>Tilrtr,:t«y  lificrrhrg  did*    ' 
Vfmit%  hnmi'witigAH  booth's  ^elu«ttot  htofw ' 


A  DERAIL  of  thi  efforts  of  gehiiis,  iii  the 
attempt  to  overcome  the  various  obstacles, 
Vhich  poverty  and  seclusion  create,  has^eeh 
ever  contemplated  wi^h  ihtercst  by  the  feeling 
mind,  and  peculiarfy  so,  when,  after  tht 
dfspl^y  of  early  and  exquisite  talent^  death^^ 
the  usual  consequence  of  unavailing  struggles 
with  penury, and  distress,  doies,  in  the  sprjng 
^f  life^  tho  delusive  paiati^  of  a  waron  inm* 


gbittibnt  die  career  of  honest  (kme  and  iite-^ 
itiy  ambition. 

The  amiable  poet»  on  whose,  life  and  com* 
positions  we  have  undertaken  to  deliver  a  few 
.  lemarks,  unfortunately  presents  this  very  pic- 
ture^ a  melancholy  instance  of  a  delicate  con^ 
itttution  and  great  mental  powers^  sinking 
beneath  the  pressure  of  indigence  and  uncon- 
genial employment*  The  efurly  portion  of 
his  Ufe>  the  happiest  poaod  of  his  short  ex- 
istence»  was  spent,  in  his  native  village  of 
Kinnesswood»  in  KinTosshircj^  under  the  enre 
of  parents,  xemarkable  for  nothing  but  the 
jnnoceace.aad  simplu:ity  of  t|usir  lives.  The 
uBCommoa  iacUUy,  hOM^ver,  wbkhJJieir  son 
had  shewn  in  acquiring  what  literature  the 
Beighjbouring  school  of  Kinross  could  afford, 
induced  them,  in  the  year  ^  1 762,  at  which 
time  our  poet  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen, 
to  s^nd  hiih  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh^ 
>ith  a  view  toward  preparation  for  the  clerical 
j^rofession,  •'  an  object,"  observes  Dr,  An* 
derson,  '^  of  common  ambition,  among  per«> 
sons  of  iriferior  rank  in  North  Britain."* 

♦  Vidt  Andcrson»s  Ppcts,  Vol.  xi.  where  th^  minutiat 
•f  the  poet'6  life,  no  object  iSf  the  prtMnt  ctsty*,  mfy  be 
foond«  '  . 
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It  was  on  tbo  banks  of  Loehleven,  how« 
cver^  that  young  Bruce  first  imbibed  his  love 
for  the  MuseSj  and  caught  that  enthusiasm, 
.that  taste  for  pictorcsque  scenery,  and  that 
pensive  cast  of  mind,^  which,  in  so  striking  a 
manner,  marked  his  future  years.  From  his 
friends,  likewise,  Mr.  Arnot  and  J/r.  Peat^ 
so%  the  former  of  whom  cultivated  a  farm 
on  the  borders  of  the  Lake,  and  the  latter 
resided  in  a  village  acijoining  to  Kinnesswood, 
he  received  considerable  instruction,  and 
tnany  opportunities  for  poetical  improvement* 
They  were  men  who,  notwithstanding  their 
secluded  situation,  added,  to  much  rational 
piety  and  much  sound  judgment,  no  common 
taste  for  the  beauties  of  elegant  literature^ 
and,  through  their  kindness,  the  opening 
powers  of  the  young  poet  were  invigoratedt 
by  the  repeated  perusal  of  Shakspeare,  Mil* 
ton.  Pope  and  Thomson.  Ti^at  he  relished 
and  fully  entered  into  the  spirit  of  these  ce« 
lebmted  bards,  more  particularly  of  Thorn* 
son,  is  evident  from  the  few  pieces  he  lived 
to  complete,  and  which,  it  will  be  shortly 
^en,  abound  in  accurate  description  and  ^ 
thetic  sentiment* 
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^.jTbe  same  discrijpjq^tion  which  inducc4 
bim  to  solicit,  and  enabled  him  to  profit  by 
the  .assistance  pf  these  ^  wprthy  cl^aractersj 
gfcatiy  his  superioriin  J^e  and  attain liients, 
taught  him  to  select,  fropi  .liis  youthful  a^o- 
giates  at  school,  two  of  ^irqilar  feelings  and 
pur^ujts,^an(^  with  these,  ji  Mr.  Geor^^Jien- 
(icTSQn  and  a  Mr.  Pryburgli,  he  cpnfcracted 
and  cherished  afriei^^^ip,'whicb  d^thalope 
hftd  poiver  to  diasQlvp.  Their,  p^rl^iality- tq 
ii$  favourite  studies  ftiU^fu^the^  heiglUQned, 
thrpugh  participatipp,  ^hat  pleas^g.^i^d  ten-^. 
der  ePijthu^ia&my  whjch  jtcajsp,  with  i^uch  enr 
cha,nitniept,  on Jthe'bo^qm  of  sensibility,  ancj 
yhifh  ^Q,9ftfn^  alajj!  -by  pr^enting  visions 
of  ic|eg.LexcpUen,ce,  .uhftts  it^  votaries  iov  thQ 
^epcrypf,  leaf  life, 

^ ,  ^itK  a  mind  tlwis  stored  with  copibinationfj 
jjf  sublimity  anji  beauty,  and  ,witb  a  heart 
whej:e  piety  a,nd  simplicity  dwelt  unalloyed, 
^i^ce-.kft  his.  native  vales  and  mountains  fof 
^.e,  n^efropolis  of  his  country.  Here,  for 
four  successive  winters,,  be  js^tudied,  with  pa- 
tient a^siduitj,  thj  iftQgy?g€s  of  the  Schools, 
ana  acquired*;^  competent,  and  ^yen  ccitical 
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knowlcdgCj^  of  Greek,.  Latin,  and  Hebrew 
Divinity,  and  the  various  branches  of  phi- 
losophy, claimed  also  his  attention,  but  no- 
thing, though  thus  vigorously  and  variously 
cpiplpyed,  had  power  to  separate  him  from 
his  first  affection^,  and  poetry,  the  Syren 
poetry,  still,  held  her  wonted  influence,  and 
became  hia  inseparable  companion.  It  was 
(Juring  this  period  also  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Logan^  a  stiident  of  the  University, 
an  elegant  anc)  accomplished  scholar,  and  a 
very  jngenious  poet,  and  who,  after  the  death 
Qi  his  ypvng^  friend,  paid  a  valuable  tribute 
to  his  memory  by  pijbli^hing  his  poems,  and 
prefixing  a  most  pleasing  and  well -written 
preface.  Here,  too,  ith^t  tender  melancholy, 
60  conspicuous  a  feature  of  the  earliest  years 
of  Bruce,  whether  from  a  morbid  delicacy  of 
constitution^  a  too  strict  confinement  to 
study,  or  a  gloomy  anxiety  as  to  the  means 
of  his  future  support,,  appears  to  have  greatly 
increased,  and  his  letters  to  Mr.  Arnot, 
TH^hile  they  breathe  a  pious  resignation,  paint, 
in  strong'  colours,  the  mental  oppression 
under  which  he  laboured;  *^  I  am  in  health,'* 
l>e  writes  in  1764,  '^  e:^ccfpting  a  kind  of 
L  L  4 
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settled  melancholy  which  h^s  seized  oa  my 
spirits. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  date  of  this  letter, 
at  the  close  of  the  session  in  the  summer  <^ 
^he  year  1765,  at  a  time  when  his  health  re- 
quired not  only  great  care,  but  relaxation 
from  fatigue  of  any  kind,  that  he  fatally  for 
himself  embraced  the  proposal  of  his  friends, 
to  teach  a  school  at  Gairny-bridge,  near  Kin- 
ross. To  this  employment,  which,  probably, 
the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  his  situation  com- 
pelled him  to  accept,  but  which,  to  a  man  of 
his  polished  taste  and  fe^ned  understanding, 
must  have  been  peculiarly  irksome,  we  may, 
without  hesitation^  attribute  the  pulmonary 
coinplaints,  which,  so  speedily  after  this  un- 
fortunate step,  hurried  him  to  the  grave. 
From  Gairny,  however,  in  the  summer  of 
1766,  having  spent  the  preceding  winter  at 
Edinburgh,  he  removed  to  Forest  Mill,  near 
Alloa,  in  Clackmannanshire,  where,  n^twith-- 
standing  his  imperfect  state  of  health,  and 
the  resumption  of  his  arduous  task  of  a  schools 
master,  he  began  and  finished  his  beautiful 
^oem  (?alied  f^ochleven. 
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But  the  slow  and  insidious  symptoms  of  a 
disease,  which  too  generally  selects  for  its 
prey  the  most  amiable  and  accomplished  of 
mankind,  and  whose  progress  had  been  acce- 
lerated through  painfuf  labour,  and  the  pri^ 
vations  attendt^nt  upon  poverty,  had,  ere  the 
termination  pf  'the  autumn  of  this  year,  so 
completely  undermined  the  constitution  of 
the  poor  youth,  that  it  became  evident  to 
hiftiself  and  to  all  around  him,  that  the  hour 
of  his  departure  was  fast  approaching. 

In  a  situation  such  as  this,  deprived  of  the 
society  of  friends,  stripped  of  the  many  couit 
forts  which  even  common  competency  affords, 
^nd  with  the  prospect  of  death  hourly  in 
cgntemplation^  few,  perhaps,  have  exhibited 
greater  proofs  of  self  command  ^nd  resigna- 
tion than  Michael  Bruce.  That  his  consti* 
tutional  bias  of  mind  to  the  solemn  and  the 
pathetic,  should  receive  ^  darker  hue  from  the 
evils  ancj  sorrows  Ije  bad,  in  his  short  pilgri- 
mage, experienced,  was  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected; his  deep  sei^se  of  religion,  however, 
Sfnd  his  well-grounded  confidence  in  the  bless- 
ings of  a  future  existence,  never  suffered  this 
Repression  to  degenerate  ipto  despair.     Tho 
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sublime,  yet  tender  mclancholj',  which :  at 
this  period  overshadowed  Ins  mind,  softened, 
though  not  altogether  subdued,  by  the  beams 
of  piety  and  hope,  has  been  painted,  by  him- 
self, in  colours  which  can  never  fade. 

'^  I  have  not  many  friend§,"  observes  be, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pearson,  on  the  decease  of 
his  former    school -fellow  Dryburgb^    dated 
November  zoth,  1766,  *♦  but  I  love  them 
well.     Scarce  onp  enjoys  the  smiles  of  this 
world  in  every  respect ;  and  in  every  friend  I 
suffer.     Death  has  been  among  the  few  I 
have.     Poor  Dry  burgh  !  but  he's  happy.     I 
expected  to  have  been  his  companion  through 
life>  and  that  Wc  should  have  stept  into  the 
grave  together.     But  Heaven  has  seen  meet 
todispose  of  him  otherwise. -—What  thinkyou 
of  this  wcM-ld  ?   I  think  it  is  very  little  worth. 
You  and  1  have  not  a  great  deal  to  make  u^ 
fond  of  it.     And  yet  I  would  not  change  my 
condition  with  the  most  wealthy  unfeeling 
fool  in  the  universe,    if  I  were  to  have  hi§ 
dull  heart  into  the  bargain.     Farewell,  my 
rival  in  immortal  hope  !    my  companion,  1 
trust,   for  eternity.     Though  far  distant,  I 
take  thee  to  my  heart,     bouls  suffer  no  sepa* 
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rationi'  fwip iHe .obstruct jpn  of -matter  or  dis- 
tance of  place.  Oceans  vmy  ifo\\  betw^ca 
iw,  and  climates  intierpose  in  v^ifli.  The. 
whple  mftteria^  cre?itioo '  is  no.  bar  %o  th^, 
^yinged  minjd.  Farewell,  tiifough  boundless 
^ges,  fare  thou  well. .  May'sJfc  thpu  shine  jvhen 
tjie.sui)  i^  darkened.  M^y'st  tlipu  live  and 
triujiiptj  when  time  expures.  Jt  is,  at  least, 
{^K)§i^I}lC|  WPn^ay  meet  no  more  in  (his  foreign^ 
Ijli^j,  tliis<g\opmy  apartrnpntof  the  ypiverse 
pf.Qo4.,  Put  tb^re.is  a  better  .world,  in 
yvtiich  we.may  mecttopaift  po  more,— A^iie^l". 

J. know  few  passages  more  truly  ^fiectiogj 
than  this,  provided  the  youth,  the  circum- 
stances, tnd  the  abilities  of  the  writer  be, 
duly  considered  ;  if  any  thing  can  add  to  the 
p,qv\f^rfuj  imprp^ion  it  copveys,  it  is  the  fol- 
lowing  desf:ription,  addressed  to  Mr.  Pearson, 
on  Pepen^ber,  2i4th,  1766,  a  description, 
whifb,  m\r\^  tih^vV^fy  hp^rt  with  anguish. 


^^  '^  ][t  is  more  Jhan  probable,*'  says  he, 
'*  the  next  you  receive  from  me,  if  ever  you 
receive  another,  will  b^ar  date  1767.  I  can 
femember  i  could  write,  or^  at  least,  scratch 
pay  name,  wth  the  year  1752.    In  that  year 
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I  learnt  the  elements  bf  pencraft ;  and  it  is 
now  fourteen  years  since ;  a  goodly  term  for 
one  to  be  a  scholar  all  that  time.  And  what 
have  I  learned?  Much  that  I  need  to  un- 
learn. I  lead  a  melancholy  kind  of  life  in 
this  place.  I  am  not  fond  of  company.  But 
it  is  not  good  that  a  man  be  still  alone.  At)d 
here  I  can  have  no  company,  but  what  is 
worse  than  solitude.  If  I  had  not  a  lively 
imagination,  I  believe  I  should  fall  into  a 
i  stute  of  stupidity  and  delirium.  I  have  some 
evening  scholars,  the  attending  on  whom, 
though  few,  so  fatigues  me,  that  the  rest  of 
the  night  I  am  quite  dull  and  low  spirited. 
Yet  I  have  some  lucid  intervals,  in  the  time 
of  which  I  can  study  pretty  well.*'* 

Some  relief,  however,  will  be  afforded  to 
the  sympathising  reader,  when  he  learns^ 
that  shortly  after  this  period,  his  complaints 
having  so  far  increased  as  to  leave  no  hopes 
of  life,  and  the  last  stage  of  a  consumption 
having  come  on,  he  left  his  situatioa  at  Fo« 

•  These  quotations  from  the  epistolary  cprr^spondcncc 
of  Bnice  were  communicated  to  Dr»  Anderson  by  the 
IjL^v^Dr.  Baird,  iPrincipa)  of  the  Unireriity  of  ]^nbur||b« 
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f«8t  Mill,  find  flew  to  meet  those  comforts^ 
And  that  soothing  kindness,  which  the  affec* 
tion  of  his  parents  could  alone  bestow.     To 
their  care  and  attention  be  had  been  indebted 
for  early  and  very  strong  impressions  of  plety^ 
and  to  these  we  may  attribute  that  dignity  and 
strength  of  mind>  which,  under  the  pressure 
of  circumstances  the  most  affliaivc,  to  the 
last  enabled  him,   not  only  to.  correspond 
with  his  friends,  but  to  cultivate,  with  suc- 
cess, his  poetic  talents.     Tliat  witliin  a  few 
Weeks  of  his  death  his  powers  were  unim^ 
paired,   and  thott.he  beheld  the   inevitaolc 
hour  with  the  utmost  tranquillity  apd  resig- 
nation, his  Elegt^  written  in  Spring  }s  a  most 
striking  and  pathetic  proof;  but  were  this 
wanting,  the  following  admirable.  e;iEtract  from 
his  la^t  letter  to  Mr.  Pearson,  would  amply 
exbibit  the  richness  of  Jbis  imagination,  and 
^e  consecutions  he  derived  from  hope  and 
£uthi,  it  is  an  ^iegory  iddeed,  so  exquisitely 
conducted,  so  beautifully  descriptive  of  hu«> 
inan  life,  its  dangers  aind  temptations,  and 
the  necessity  of  religion  for  our  guide,  that, 
with,  the  exception  of  one  or  two  pieces,  it 
has,  probably,  scarce  a  rival,  in  this  depart- 
ment of  our  literature. 


3^6  iitittAitr  uo>,4«- 

♦•  A  (ew  moFningfrago,  as  I  Wds  taking  my 
walk  on  an  eminence,  which  comthabde.  a 
view  of  th«  Forth,'  wrth  the  vessels  saiftng 
klongr  I  eat  down,  and  takihg  out  my  Latirt 
Bible,  ^ened,  by  accident,  at  a  place  irt 
the  book  of -Job,  ix*  45^  *  Now  my  days  am 
passed  .away  as  the  swift  ^hips/i  Sbotfing 
the  book,  I  fell  a  musing  on  this  affetlirtg 
comparison.''  Wheth'erthe  following  hap*, 
pened  to  me  ia  a  dream  of  waking  f^ve*ie  I 
cannot  tell,' but  I  fancied  myself  on  thi  b^nk 
of  a  river,  •  or  sea,  the  opposite  side  of  'which 
was  hid  from  view,  being  invblved  in  ctoiidt 
of  mist-  On  tly^'  shore  ^tb^d  a  hiultiltfdfc 
Vhidt 'li(y,  baii  eoiild  ftumbdr,  vwiking- f* 
|)ft*age.  '  I  saw  a  grtat' many  i5hi;f)s  tjJtingJft 
f^asse^lgers'j^aiid  Beveml  'pfefdorrs  goings rtw^rt 
in  ffet  gftf  b' of  pilots^  offering  their  s«iWk:e* 
Siting  ig^^PU  2tnd  ^curious  to  knoti^t^h^ 
all  the^ibi things  m^aftt>*  I  appli<id 'tb^>gra^fc 
old  maty^b'o  stofadiby,  giving  iAsffuttSbfis 
to  the  dep^rtiiig-^  p^ssehger^.  HisJnWkbe,-! 
fcememtafi*,  *vjas  the  Gehim  of  Human  LXf^ 
.-My  soby^'B^id  hej  ■*  ycim  -s&rid  ©h  the  feMk* 
of  the  stream- of  Tmej  SH^tbese  pcfd^le'^irt 
bftUtid  foii  EterMl^i  fli«l*iif}di6toveii68:coiciii- 
try,  from  whence  no  tttvellir  fe^^r  '-M^tmi 


The  country  is  very  large,  andcir/ided  into 
two  parts;    the  one  is  cdled  the  Land  of 
Gtory^  the  other  the  Kingdom  of  Darkness. 
Thcri^mes  of  these  in   the  garb  of  pilots, 
aVe  Religion^  Virthe^  Pleasure.     Tliey  who 
are  so  wis'e  as  to  choose  'Religion   for  their 
^ufide,   have  a   safe,   tliough,   frequently,  a 
tdu^h  passage  ;   they' are/' at  last,   landed  in 
th^.  Happy  climes,  where  sighing  and  sorrow 
Tor  t^'ti  ffy  away ;  they  have  likewise  a  se- 
cCrfdaVy  'director,  'Ft^'/w^*';  but  there  is  a  spu- 
Vifcifil  Virtue,  \whp  ^jiretends   to  govern    Ijy 
lii'm'seff;;biiitthe  v*^etches,  who  trust  to  him, 
as  wiU'tis  thostf  iirho ' hive  Pleasure  for  their 
pilot,  iaire  either*  sliipvyfecked  or  cast'  away  on 
th^  Kingdom  of  Etarkntss.     But  'the  vessel 
\n  wlifcH  ybii  miist  embark  approaches;  you 
^\lk*be  gone ;  rembViitiler  what  depends  upofi 
your'Cbnduct.*  '  i^o  sooner  had  he  left  *rtic, 
f  ban  t  fotiiid  niysclf  surrounded  by  those  pi- 
Ibts^I  iwefitioncfd  before;  immediately  I  for- 
^^V'k\f'thai  the  old  man  ^aid  f6  ttie,  krtd,  se- 
chitfed'by  thfe   fair   promises   of   Pleasure^ 
those  fiiiii  fbf  my  director;    we  weighed  an- 
V:hor  with  a  fair  gile,  the  sky  serene,  the  se^ 
tarlmV  innumerable  little   isles  lifted    their 
^tteh  breads  afound  uS,  covered 'with  trees  ia 
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ifull  blossom  ;  dissolved  in  stupid  mirth,  we 
were  carried  on,  regardless  of  the  past,  of 
the  future  unmindful.  On  a  sudden,  the 
sky  was  darkened,  the  winds  roared,  the  seas 
iraged,  red  rose  the  sand  from  the  bottom  of 
the  troubled  deep,  the  angel  of  the  waters 
lifted  up  his  voice.  At  that  instant  a  strong 
shfp  passed  by;  I  saw  Religio?i  at  the  helm  j 
*Come  out  from  among  them,'  he  cried. 
1  and  a  few  others  threw  ourselves  out  into 
his  ship.  The  wretches  we  left  were  now 
tossed  on  the  swelling  deep  i  the  waters^  on 
every  side,  poijired  through  the  riven  vessel , 
they  cursed  the  Lord^  whcnlo!  a  fiend  rose 
from  the  deep,  and  in  a  voice  like  distant 
thunder  thus  spoke.  *  I  am  Abaddon,  tht 
first-born  of  Death,  ye  arc;  my  prey;  open 
thou  abyss  to  receive  them.*  As  he  thu» 
spoke,  they  sunk,  and  the  waves  closed  over 
their  heads.  The  storm  was  turned  into  a 
calm,  and  we  heard  a  voice,  saying,  *  Fear 
not,  1  am  with  you;  when  you  pass  through 
the  waters, ^they  shall  not  overflow  you.* 
Our  hearts  were  filled  with  joy ;  I  was  engaged 
in  discourse  with  one  of  my  new  companions, 
when  one  from  the  top  of  the  mast  cried  out, 
♦  Courage,  my  friends,  I  see  the  fair  havfDi 
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the  land  that  is  yet  afar  off/  Looking  up  t 
found  it  was  a  certain  friend,  who  had 
mounted  up  for  the  benefit  of  contemplating 
the  country  before  him;  upon  seeing  you  I 
was  so  affected,  I  started  and  awaked^.  Fare-* 
wcl !  my  friend,  iarewcl!"  * 

The  change  he  had  long  contemplated, 
and  for  which  he  was  so  well  prepared.  Was 
now  near  at  hand;  the  spring  of  the  year 
1767  found  him  in  a  state  of  extreme  debility 
and  emaciation,  and  on  the  sixth  of  the  July 
following,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age, 
he  left  this  world  for  a  better. 

Poor  Youth !  thy  days,  indeed,  were  days 
of  sorrow  9  what,  though  the  landscape  at 
the  dawn  shone  clear,  bright  laughed  the  blue 
stream  in  the  rising  sun,  and  the  trees  waved 
their  green  heads  with  joy,  long  ere  the  noon- 
tide hour  cao^  the  storm  with  ruin  and  with 
darkness  on  its  wings,  and  swept  the  ^y 
vision  from  thy  view.  Ah !  what  availed 
thy  learning  and  thy  genius,  what  thy  sensi- 
bility and  taste  I  condemned  to  roam  a  bar* 

•  Aiidcn^*<  Lift  of  Bruce. 
VOL.  III.  M  M 
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re^  soil,  to  live  •  unknown  and  irtjtewarded, 
to  dttoop  exhausted  and'  alone !  '  l^hus,  ori 
sonie  opening  flower,  the  beauty  df  the  die- 
^art,  Vitsh  the  unsparing  winds;  it  shrinks, 
it  fails;  torn  are  its  leaves  and  fktfed,  and 
withering  in  the  blast  I  -•  ^   .    i  .      ; 

To  this  outline  of  the  life*  of 'Michael 
Bruce  I  shall  add,  that  travelling  in  the  year 
1787  through  the  western  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  returning  to  Edinburgh  by 
Lochleven  and  North  Ferry,  I  rode  by  the 
house,*  situated  about  three  miles  from 
Kinross,  where*  he  was  bom,  •*!  neVerlook 
on  his  dwelling,"  observes  Lord  Craig  in  the 
Mirror,  "a  small .  thatched  hoiise  distin- 
guished from  the  cottages  of  the  other  inha- 
.bitants  only  by  a  saslied  window  at 'the  end, 
instead  of  a  lattice,  fringed  with'  a  honey- 
suckle -  plant,  which  the  poor  youth  'had. 
trained  around  it;— I  never  find  myself  irt 
that  spot,'  but  Tstop  my  horse  involuntarily^ 
and  looking  On  the  window,  which  the  Ironey- 
scekle  has  now  almost  covered,  in  the  dfeanv 
of  the  moment,  I  picture  out  a  figure  for  the 
gentle  tenant  of  the  mansion ;  I  wish,  and 
my  heart  swells  while  'I  do  so,  that  be  were 


alive,  aad  that'  I  were  a  great  man  to  have 
the  \\xx\irf  of  visiting  him  there,  ancj  biddiog 
him  be  happy.'* 

These  natural  and  pleasing  ideas  possessed 
my  mind  at  the  time  J  passed  his  door»  which 
I  did  not  do  without  checking  my  horse  to 
indulge  the  tribute  of  a  sigh.  The  conclud- 
ing lines  of  .hi^  beautifully  descript.lvje  poem 
on  Lochlfven^  which*  was  finished  under  th^ 
pressure  of  mortal  disease,  and.  at  a  distance 
from  his  native  cottage,  instantly  occurred  tq 
my  itoemory. 

Thus  sang  the  youth,  aQ3i4  unfertile  fields 
And  nameless  deserts,  unpoetic  ground ! 
Far  from  his  friends  he  stray'd,  recording  thus 
The  dear  remembrance  of  his  native  fields 
To  cheer  the  tedious  night;  while  slow  disease 
"Prey*d  on  his  pining  vitals,  and  the  blasts 
Of  dark  December  shook  his  bumble  CQt, 

Lochleven,  the  subject  of  Mn  Bruce*9 
Poem,  is  a  beautiful  fresh  water  Labe  near 
twelve  miles  in  circumference,  on  the  side 
next  Kinross  bounded  by  a  plain  occupied  by 
open^  groves,  on  the  otboer  skk.by  mountaitui* 
About  the  centre  of  the  lake  arc  two  islandsi 
M  M  a 
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one  of  which^  called  St.  Serfs'  isle,  has  not  les# 
than  forty  acres  of  excellent  pasturage,  and 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  ancient  priory  of 
Locbkven,  dedicated  to  St  Servanus.  On 
the  other,  which  contains  not  above  an  acre 
of  gronnd,  stand  the  pictoresque  ruins  of 
the  castle  of  the  Douglasses. 

A  spot  abounding  in  so  much  lovely 
scenery,  and  rendered  still  more  attractive  by 
the  associations  of  childhood  and  early  youth, 
would  necessarily  impress  on  the  susceptible 
heart  of  our  young  poet  the  most  lively  and 
endearing  sensations;  and  when  far  distant 
from  bis  humble  shed  and  tender  parents, 
when  suficring  under  sickness  and  sorrow,  it 
was  a  consolation  of  no  vulgar  kind  to  re« 
collect  the  pleasures  of  his  native  vale^  to 
paint  in  glowing  colours  its  delicious  land* 
scapes,  and,  ere  the  fairy  tintings  faded  from 
his  view,  to  give  them  local  habitation  and  a 
name  in  strains  which  should  peipetuate  his 
memory  and  his  genius. 

On  his  poem  entitled  Lochleven,  the  most 
extensive  production^  of  his  talents,  I  ^hall 
now  of&r  a  few.  remarks,  and  principally  witk  . 
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the  view  of  pointing  out  the  beauties  of  its 
ver^ifiGatton>  sentiment  and  imagery.  From 
the  em  of  Denbam  to  the  presfsnt  day*  Local 
Paetry  has  been  assiduously  cultivated  i  and 
though  difficult  to  render  popular,  fronot  the 
confinement  to  which  the  poet  is  subjected, 
some  pieces  have  acquired  and  deservedly 
'maintained  no  inconsiderable  reputation. 
Among  those  which  have  been  written  in 
blank  verse,  the  Amwelt  of  Scott  and  th^ 
L&chhsven  of  Bruce,  bold,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  distinguished  rank.  If  the  former  be 
more  digressive  and  varied,  the  latter  fs  more 
pathetic  afid  pictoresque,  and  occasionally 
approaches  the  sublime.  Neither  of  these 
pleasing  productions,  likewise,  fatigue  the 
attention  by  extreme  length;  a  circumstance 
of  essential  cpnsequence  in  loco-descriptive 
poetry,  which,  even  in  the  hands  (>f  a  mas- 
ter, is  but  too  apt  to  offend  by  reiterated  at- 
tempts to  describe  what,  without  having  pre- 
viously visited,  the  scenery,  can  seldom  im- 
press the  ideas  of  locality,  or  appear  other- 
wise than  vague  and  gweral  sketches  from 
>]ature.  The.  LochlciigHi  of  firuce,  how* 
^vpjr,  is  singularly  happy  in  it?  subject,  the 
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lake  and  the  landscape  around  it  possessing 
features  decidedly  peculiar,  and  of  a  most 
interesting  kind ;  and  of  these  we  shall  find, 
together  with  what  fancy  and  reflection  could 
aflbrd,  he  has  amply  availed  himself. 

In  delineating  the  varied  objects  of  pic- 
toresque  beauty,  a  preference  since  the  days 
of  Thomson,  though  we  wai>t  not  two  or 
three  most  admirable  specimens  of  the 
adoption  of  the  couplet  metre  in  this  de- 
partment, has  been  usually,  and  perhapa 
with  propriety,  given  to  blank  verse.  The 
versification  of  Thomson,  however,  offers  by 
DO  means  a  correct  model ;  its  construction 
is,  too  frequently,  harsh  and  encumbered, 
and  it  shews  great  judgment  in  Mr.  Bruce, 
and  a  very  chastised  ear,  that  akhough  in 
the  habit  of  constantly  perusing  the  ^  Seasons,' 
his  diction  and  blank  verse  are  remarkable 
for  selection,  simplicity  and  harmony*  Of 
the  music  which,  in  general,  breathes  through 
the  pages  of  the  poet  of  Lochleven,  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  taken  from  the  elegant  and  ap- 
propriate episode  ofe  Lomond  and  Levina^ 
fowl  a  ipost  pleasing  proof.     A  considerable 
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disparity  as  to,  fortune  and  rank  existing  be- 
tween the  two  lovers,  she  thus  rcpiies  to  his 
solicitations. 

O!  had  you  been  a  shepherd  of  the  dale, 
To  feed  your  flock  beside  me,  and  to  rest 
With  me  at  noon  in  these  delightful  shades, 
I  might  have  listened  to  the  voice  of  love, 
Nothing  reluctant;  might  with  you  have  walk'd  ' 
Whole  summer  suns  away.     At  even-tide. 
When  heaven  and  earth  in  all  their  glor;^.  shiae 
With  the  last  smiles  of  the  departing  sun ; 
When  the  sweet  breath  of  summer  feasts  the  sense. 
And  secret  pleasure  thrills  the  heart  of  man^ 
Wc  might  have  walkM  alone,  in  converse  sweet, 
Along  the  quiet  vale,  and  woo'd  the  moon 
To  hear  the  music  of  true  lovers'  vows. 

On  an  incident  of  a  kind  contrasted  with 
the  above,  where  all  is  deep  and  tragic,  the 
versification,  though  still  preserving  a  due 
degree  of  melody,  is  bold,  abrupt  and  ner- 
vous. 


'  Behold  the  tears 


Yon  wretched  widow  o*er  the  mangled  corpse 
Of  her  ddad  husband  pours,  who,  hapless  man  \ 
Cheerful  jtnd  strong  went  forth  at  rising  morn 
To  usual  toili  but,  ere  the  evening  hour, 
M  M   4 
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His  sud  companions  bore  him  lifeless  home. 
Urged  from  the  hiH>  high  top,  with  progress  swift, 
A  weighty  stone^  resistless,  rapid  came. 
Seen  by  the  &ted  wretch,  who  stood  unmoved. 
Nor  tum'd  to  fly,  till  flight  had  been  in  vain  ; 
When  now  arriv'd  the  instrument  of  death. 
And  fellM  him  to  the  ground.    The  thirsty  land 
Di»nk  up  his  blood ;  such  ^^s  th^  wi}l  of  Heaven ! 

To  impart  that  individuality  to  local  de- 
scription which,  to  a  person  who  has  not 
visited  the  spot,  shall  immediately  and  ex* 
clusively  characterize  the  scene,  is^  as  we  have 
already  observed,  one  of  the  most  arduous 
provinces  of  poetry,  ^nd  certainly  more 
adapted  to  the  pencil  than  the  pen;  yet, 
when  the  difficulty  is  once  surmounted,  the 
reader  feels  powerfully  interested  by  the  fide- 
lity and  originality  of  the  outline,  and  pur^ 
sues  the  associated  imagery  with  redoubled 
pleasure.  With  a  few  strokes  of  his  pen 
^r..  Bruce  has  traced,  and  with  graphical 
minuteness  too,  the  more  striking  features  of 
the  scenery  he  had  to  sketch,  and  the  Lake» 
the  Mountain,  the  Valley,  the  Rivers,  the 
Island  and  the  Castle,  are  so  drawn  as  to  ren- 
der the  view  at  once  peculiar  and  distinct. 
With  these  he  has  connected  some  slight  but 
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faithful  draughts  of  natural  history,  several 
historical  allusions,  and  many  of  those  sweet 
and  pictoresque  tintings  which  add  an  interest 
even  to  the  most  common  occurrences  of 
rucal  life  and  landscape.  As  specimens  of 
these  decorative  minutise,  I  shall  adduce  two 
sketches  from  the  stores  of  animal  life,  and 
two  miniature  i^iews  rendered  attractive  by 
exquisite  colouring  and  happy  allusion. 


Leverets  round, 


In  spof'tive  traces,  through  the  forest  flew 
With  feet  of  wind  y  and  vent*ring  from  the  rock. 
The  snow-white  coney  sought  his  evening  meal. 


•  Around  the  fields 


No  noise  was  heard,  save  where  the  whispering  reeds 
Wav'd  to  the  breeze,  or  in  the  dusky  air 
The  slow-wingM  crane  mov*d  heavily  o'er  the  lea, 
And  shrilly  clamoured  as  he  sought  his  nest. 


I  see  the  goodly  scene! 


Enclosures  green,  that  promise  to  the  swain 
The  future  harvest ;  many-colour'd  meads ; 
Jrriguous  vales,  where  cattle  Iow>  and  sheep 
That  whiten  half  the  hills;  sweet  rural  farms 
Oft  interspersed^  the  seats  of  past'ral  love  . 
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Afid  innocence^  with  n^aiiy  a  spiry.  dome 
Sacred  to  Heay*n,  around  whose  hallowed  walk 
Our  fathers  slumber  in  the  narrow  house. 


■■ O  how  sweet  \  amid  the  fragrant  shrubs 

At  evening  cool  tp  sit;  while,  on  their  boughs, 
The  nested  songsters  twitter  o'el-  their  young, 
And  the  hoarse  low  of  folded  cattle  breaks 
The  silence,,  wafted  o'er  the  sleeping  lake 
Whose  waters  glow  beneath  the  purple  tinge 
Of  western  cloud. 

The  vein  of  pathetic  sentiment  which  per- 
vades the  whole  of  this  poem  is  so  interwoven 
with  the  general  scenery,  that  the  attempt  to 
separate  them,  if  it  were  possible,  would  be 
injudicious.  The  tale  of  Lomond  and  Lcvina, 
which  forms  the  only  episode  in  the  piece, 
abounds  with  many  touches  of  ,true  pathos, 
and  is  brought  forward  and  conducted  with 
much  felicity  of  invention.  The  death  of 
the  latter  introduces  a  pleasing  tribute  to  his 
Eumeliay  a  young  woman  who  resided  at 
Gairny- Bridge,  to  whom  Bfuce  was  tenderly 
attached,  and  whose  attractions  he  has  fre- 
quently celebrated  in  his  siraller  productions, 
^fter  relating  the  dreadful  event  which  ter- 
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^ninated  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  htvirat, 
he  thus  proceeds  in  a  strain  equally  feeling 
and  impressive. 


>  Each  tender  maid 


For  her  shall  heave  the  sympathetic  sigh) 
And  haply  my  Eumelia)  (for  her  soul 
Is  pity's  self)  as,  void  of  household  cares. 
Her  evening  walk  she  bends  beside  the  lake. 
Which  yet  retains  her  name,  shall  sadly  drop 
A  tear,  in  mem'ry  of  the  hapless  maid, 
And  mourn  with  me  the  sorrows  of  the  youth, 
Whom  from  his  mistress  death  did  not  divide. 
JR.obb'd  of  the  calm  possession  of  his  mind» 
AH  night  he  wander'd  by  the  sounding  shore, 
Long  looking  o'er  the  lake,  and  saw  at  times. 
The  dear,  the  dreary  ghost  of  her  he  lov^; 
Till  love  and  grief  subdu'd  his  manly  prime. 
And  brought  his  youth  with  sorrow  to  the  grav«. 

The  passage  immediately  succeeding  this, 
and  which  concludes  the  episode,  exhibits  a 
masterly  proof  of  the  skill  with  which  our 
poet  could  embellish  and  illustrate  his  sub- 
ject. The  aged  peasant,  his  family  circle, 
and  hi^  tale  of  the  times  of  old,  are  givea 
with  a  faithful  adherence  to  nature,  and  the 
Jast  three  lines  shew,  that  the  bard  could 
imitate,   without  servilely  copyings  one  of 
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the  most  finished  pictures  in  ViigiU    Scilicet 
ct  tempus  venietj  &c.  &c. 

I  knew  an  aged  Swain,  whose  hoary  head 

Was  bent  with  years,  the  village  chronicle^ 

Who  much  had  seen,  and  from  the  former  timeis 

Much  had  received.     He,  hanging  o*er  the  hearth 

In  winter-cv*niHgs,  to  the  gaping  swains 

And  children  circling  round  the  fire,  would  tell 

Stories  of  old,  and  talcs  of  other  times. 

Of  Lomond  and  Levina  he  woul4  talk; 

And  how  of  old,  in  Britain's  evil  days. 

When  brothers  against  brothers  drew  the  sword 

Of  civil  rage,  the  hostile  hand  of  war 

Ravag'd  the  land,  gave  cities  to  the  sword. 

And  all  the  country  to  devouring  fire. 

Then  these  feir  forests  and  Elysian  scenes. 

In  one  great  conflagration,  flam'd  to  heav'n. 

Barren  and  black,  by  swift  degrees  arose 

A  muirish  fen;  and  hence  the  laVring  bind, 

DiggiV  Jor  fuel,  meets  the  mouldering  trunks 

Of  oaks,  and  branchy  antlers  of  the  deer* 

Though  the  poem  on  Lochleven  contain 
little  more  thiin  six  hundred  lines,  it  is  as- 
tonishing with  what  a  variety  of  landscapes 
it  is  decorated;  these  are  for. the  most  part 
touched  with  a  spirited  pencil,  and  not  sel- 
dom discover  considerable  originality,  both 
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in  conception  and  execution ;  they  are  not 
mere  copies  of  still  life^  but  abound  in  the 
expression  of  humian  passions  and  feelings, 
and  excite  the  most  permanent  and  pleasur- 
able emotions.  I  think  it  no  exaggeration  to 
affirm,  that  English  poetry  has  not  two  more 
lovely  descriptions  of  rural  happiness  and 
pledty  to  produce,  than  what  I  am  now  about 
to  place  before  the  reader. 


Behold  the  village  rise 


In  rural  pride,  'mong  intermingled  trees ! 
Above  whose  aged  tops,  the  joyful  swains 
At  even-tide,  descending  from  the  hill. 
With  eye  enamour'd,  mark  the  many  wreaths 
Of  pillar'd  smoke,  high*curling  to  the  clouds.        ^ 
The  street  resounds  with  labour's  various  voice. 
Who  whistles  at  his  work*    Gay  on  the  gteen. 
Young  blooming  boys,  and  girls  with  golden  hair, 
Trip  nimble  footed,  wanton  in  their  play. 
The  village  hope,     jfll  in  a  rrtfreni  row. 
Their  graj'hmr^dgrandsinsf  sitting  in  the  sun^ 
BifoTi  the  gatif,  and  Uaning  on  the  staffs 
7 be  welUrenumkiT^d  stories  of  their  youth 
Recount  J  and  shake  their  aged  locks  with  joy. 

It  were  vain  to  comment  on  a  picture  »uch 
as  this;  it  speaks  for  itself^  and  appeals  to 
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tbe  heart  of  every  individual;  nor  will  the 
dosing  lines  of  tbe  subsequent  quotation^ 
liotwitbstanding  their  immediate  compartaoi> 
with  the  above>  present  a  less  pleasing  deU« 
neation»  or  be  less  entitled  tp  applause. 

Gentle  Leven !  green  on  either  hand 

TTl^y  meadows  spread,  unbroken  of  the  plough. 
With  beauty  all  their  own.     Thy  fields  rejoice 
With  all  the  riches  of  the  golden  year. 
Fat  on  the  plain,  and  mountains  sunny  side. 
Large  droves  of  oxen,  and  the  fleecy  flocks 
Feed  undisturbed,  and  fill  the  echoing  air 
With  music,  grateful  to  the  master's  ear. 
The  traveller  stops,  and  gazes  found  and  roun^ . 
O'er  all  the  scenes^  th^t  animate  Ms  heart 
With  mirth  and  music.     Even  the  mendicant^ 
fiow  bent  with  agey  that  on  the  old  gray  sione^ 
Sole  sittings  suns  him  in  the  public  way^ 
feels  his  heart  Itapy  and  to  himself  he  sings. 

Sensations  tbe  most  solemn  and  sublimf 
arc  usually  created  by  the  view  of  the  rer 
mains  of  distant  ages;  the  survey  of  ruin^ 
ecclesiastical  or  civil  is^  in  reflecting  mtnds^ 
associated  with  the  recollection  of  the  cus* 
toms  and  manners  of  those  *  who  so  many 
•  cenlurie$  '  ago  inhabited  them^estic  pile; 
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The  transient  nature-  of  our  existetice,  and 
tie  instability  6f  all  human  grandeur,  are 
immediately  suggested,  and  awaken  those 
pensive  but  highly  grateful  emotions  which, 
lift  the  soul  above  all  sublunary  concerns, 
and  fix  its  hopes  and  nieditations  on  another 
world.  That  Mr,  Bruce,  with  pious  awe  and 
anxious. curiosity,  wandered  among  the  ruins 
which  are  scattered  over  the  two  islands  of 
Lochleven,  we  know  from  his  epistolary  cor- 
respondence; and  the  wildly-mournful  strains 
to  which  their  contemplation  gaye  births 
form  one  of  the  noblest  passages  he  ever  com- 
posed. He  seems  indeed,  in  this  instance, 
to  have  imbibed  much  of  the  dark  colouring 
and  imagery  of  that  Bard  of  ancient  days, 
the  melancholy  Ossian;  the  adoption  of 
whose  sombre  tints  and  style  evince  the  soli- 
dity of  his  judgment. 

» 
Here  Superstition  for  her  cloister'd  sons 
A  dwelling  rcar'd,  with  many  an  arched  vault  s 
Where  her  pale  vot'ries  at  the  midnight  hour. 
In  many  a  mournful  strain  of  melancholy, 
Chaunted  their  orisons  to  the  cold  moon. 
It  now  resounds  with  the  wild  shriekmg  gull, 
The  crested  lap^wing,  and  the  clam'rous  meWy 
The  patient  heron,  and  the  bittern  dull. 
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Dcep-s<nmding  in  the  base,  with  all  the  tribe 
That  by.  the  water  seek  th'  appointed  meal. 

From  hence  the  shepherd  in  the  fenced  fold 
•Tis  said,  has  heard  strange  sounds^  and  musrc  wild} 
Such  as  in  Selma,  by  the  burning  oak 
Of  hero  fallen,  or  of  battle  lost, 
WarnMFingars  mighty  son,  from  trembling cboid* 
Of  untouchM  harp>  self-sounding  in  the  night. 
Perhaps  th*  afflicted  Genius  pf  the  Lake 
Th*at  leaves  the  wat'ry  grot,  each  night  to  mourn 
The  waste  of  time,  his  desolated  isles 
And  temples  in  the  dust :  his  plaintive  voice 
is  heard  resounding  through  the  dreary  counts 
Of  high  Lochleven  castle,  famous  once, 
Th'  abode  of  heroes  of  the  Bruce^s  line ; 
Gothic  the  pile,  and  high  the  solid  walls. 
With  warlike  ramparts,  and  the  strong  defence 
Of  jutting  battlements,  an  age's  toil  1 
No  more  its  arches  echo  to  the  noise  . 
Of  joy  ahd  festive  mirth.     No  more  the  glance 
Of  blazing.taper  thro*  its  windows  beams. 
And  quivers  on  the  undulating  wave : 
But  naked  stand  the  melancholy  walls, 
Lash*d  by  the  wintry  tempests,  cold  a:nd  bleak, 
That  .whistle  mournful  thro*  the  empty  halls. 
And  piece-meal  crumble  down  ihe  towers  to  dust* 
Perhaps  in  some  lone,  dreary,  desert  tower. 
That  time  has  spar'd,  forth  from  the  window  lodb, 
H»lf  Md  m  grass,  the  solitary  Fox ; 


WbiW:  frcna!  nboyle  the  owl^  musiciftn  ^irtl  - 
Screan^&  hideous,  harsh,  and  grating  to  the  ear«    .  « 

•   ^ 

Equal  in  age,  and  sharers  of  its  late, 
Aj  row  p£  moss-grown  trees  around  it  stan4* 
Scaree  here  and  there,  upon  their  blasted  tops^ 
A  shriVeird  leaf  distinguishes  the  year;  . 
Emblem  of  hoary  age,  the  eve  of  life, 
When  man  draws  nigh,  his  everlasting  home»-      *  - 
Within  a  step  of  the  devouring  grave; 
When  all  bis  views  and  towering  hopes  are  gone,.  ? 
And  eTery  iy>pstite  before  him  dead,   ^    ^  .  .  , 

'  The  extmctsand  observations  now.giv^n^ 
will»  I  hope,  prov^^  that  in  loco-descrtpUv6' 
j>octry,  this  production  of  Mr.  Bruce  Mdsai 
most  distinguish^  Rank ;  wcrq  l,  indcf:f!r:.to^ 
place  it  at  the  head  of  it$  cUmi  I.tcaow^aot,; 
Its  pathos  and  pictoresque  merits  wfiU  coosi^s 
dered,  whether  I  should  err.  Tbit  it  hfts  de* 
feas,  howc^ver,,  cannot  l?$  deqiedi  the  dic^, 
tion  is  sometimes  not  diily-  eUbomted»-  ^or 
^he  epithets  sufficiently  xa^lpdi  but,  uppn  tbc^ 
Vhok,  its  beauties  so  greatly  prepotKJerM^gt 
and  are  so  evidently  drawn  frpp)  thcisovifq^ft 
of  a  mind»  employed  ifi  the  study  and  ^aUh[^, 
ful  dolim^ion  of  nature^  that  he  must  be-.^ 
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sufTer  these  minuttas  to  dtrcrt  his  atten^n> 
or  deteriorate  his  pleasure. 

On  the  sm^Hcf  poems  of  oqr  author, '  it 
will  not  be  expected,  after  th^  ext€;n&ive  sur- 
vey already  tal^eA  of  his.  principal  pro^uc^iiWf 
that  I,ifewW  qut^ij  into  ^ny  pw^icuiw  Vi^th 
cism;  tht  J^ieggi^  ni9tiliM^i» Spring fhemMiei, 
thi  E^ni^Qckc^  and  the  BaUodof  Sir  Joints 
the  Ross,  cannot  be  dismissed^  in .  silence.- 
The  circumstances  under  which  the  first  of 
^lese  pieces  was  conspesed,  render  U  more 
fbin  ordinarily  impFesstve.  ^^  A  young  man 
af  genius^*^  observes  Lord*  Craig,  «  ki  n  deepi 
tonsumptioii)  alt^heageof  twenty-one,  (tel* 
mf^  fahnsel^  evayy  memehl^  gcki^-  fiister  to  &t-% 
clito,  is  a*  ol^t^strlieiently  intenesttng;  but 
hew  tnuch  anust  e^iry^feelii^  on -the  occasion 
be  heigh taned^  Whtn  we  knev^  ^at  this  per^ 
80»  posstesed  so  much  dignitry  ant^oomipO''^ 
afore  of  mindv  «b  Boi>  duly  to  eontemplate  h^ 
a^toaehiog  focy  htaA  even  to  writie  a  poem* 
6ft  the  subject/- '  I*  shouW^  be  reuiembcrcdj 
aho^  that  thi^  pfodoetion^  as^  an  elegy,  -  me- 
rits gnsat  praiwii»^  the^fiesaneb-and*  9hiipHclt}r 


of  ift  iin€tttiiht\ 

•tfife-'  f>iMi.<fA  OHifs',  \*fttcB-  fdrtA  a  firitf  cbii-' 
ftisf  ««fi<?fr  t'li<!plai«ti^d  meibdy  6^  tfeii'  Mtiitf 
oP  StAWdVV,  br€Sa?fli^  irtwiH'bf  tlit  rfJartiitf  aSfddi' 
art*  fcsti\rt!y  6f  tfc«-  hitWrdi  c#  S'caiitHiiavSrf.- 
Thif  are  cVitfrtftly  Blrff^'  on  the*  rtickRl'  of 
©ray's  deflfeBrtfttSd'NoWe' Lyrid,atidl  We 
tH^iMi  glbvv  *rt1fh^  entH\iiikSr#i  aiidf  display 
9drti©  Strife!  nig  -ftat'ortis*  rf  tfife*  wild  rtij'f fitifogy' 
of  t«d  Nortfe  THtf-  foriWf)^ ind'  fiftli-  ^art^fa!? 
d<!  the  first  <5«lei  tkt  jWiltitularly'  drfftUeff^ 
tfomniend^^fon.        

Bruce  appears  to  have  becttiiifetl-  qtfift^f^ 
to  excel  in  Legendary  Poetry,  and  tp  hive 
fbtth<!i*  *  V«*it-  4cc\jTttte'  ift^  of  its'  p'rfAcliHcs 
arid  petirtlai-Wi*'.-  Mis'  BMlatf  "of  SWJaii^^ 
/»«•  ife***,  i«^  Wdl-  fblSi  *tf  iherdtfrits-  »h  ii^ 
fUlly  rtltWagfed;  antftftl-  vrtli6lc  Strbngiy  infei'' 
rtst%  tK<*RA*t.  Tfiai/k  wwrfbrtttetf  dn^jtrtf- 
.  dwiception'of  this'styfe  (rf  pbetiyi-  and'  tfoHT*' 
pdsedi  tto  wse  att»^  It^fiatt'  phrase,  dm  iaf^i^*. 
are  evident  from  his  own  account ;  "  it  was 
writteiJi'*  •  I*  obsetv«P  W-  Mf.  P"eft^rf,  "  in 
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one  afternoon,  began  about  four,  and  fini&hed 
before  I  went  to  bed.  I  never  tried  any 
thing  which  fell  in  with  my  inclinatioa  so., 
The  Historical  Ballad  is  a  species  of  writing 
by  itself.  The  common  people  confound  it 
with  the  Song^  but,  in  truth,  they  are  widely 
different.  A  Song  should  never  be  hi$torieaL 
It  is  founded,  generally,  on  some  one  thought^ 
which  must  be  prosecuted  and  exhibited  in 
eveiy  light,  with  a  quickness  and  turn  of  ex* 
pression  peculiar  to  itseif.  ThcBallad,  again^- 
is  founded  on  some  passage  of  history,  or^ 
what  suits  its  nature  better,  of  tradition. 
Here  the, poet  may  use  his  iiberty,  and  cut 
and  carve  as  he  has  a  mind.  I  think  it  a 
kind  of  writing)  remarkably  adapted  to  the 
Scottish  langu^." 

.  This  opinion  of  our  poet,  relative  to  the 
swiaptatiofl  of  the  Scottish  dialtct  to JLegen- 
4ary  poetry,  is  certainly  well  founded,  and 
ha^  been  since  confirmed  by  aeveral  very 
Iwos^d^^Dd  adequate  judges.*  In  fact,  tbc^ 
t3ivp  finest  Ballads  that  British  poetry  has^  t^ 
produce  are   of   Scottish  growth,   nameljn 

•*  Vi^e  Beattie,'  Pintecrton,  Curric,  Arc.  8rc. 
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Ilardifknute  and  TamO\Shartter^  the  former 
uniformly  grand,  sublime,  and  awful;  the 
latter  uniting  the  wild  and  terrific  imagery  of 
Shukspeare,  with  the  humour^  simplicity,  and 
naivete  of  Fontaine, 

On  the  pastoral  poetry  of  Bruce  I  can  be- 
stow little  commendation ;  it  has  the  too 
frequent  insipidity  of  productions  of  this  kind. 
The  Daphnis^  as  an  imitation  of  Milton,  is 
infinitfely  inferior  to  its  prototype,  and  for  the 
Alexis^  if  we  except  harmony  of  versifica* 
tion,  \  know  not  that  any  thing  can  be  said. 
A  few  words  will  likewise  suffice  as  to  his  ef- 
forts in  ludicrous  composition,  for  which, 
perhaps,  he  had  no  great  talent,  when  of  his 
Mousiad  and  his  Anacreontic  it  has  been, 
asserted,  that  they  may  amuse,  and  are  not 
altogether  deficient  in  pleasantry  and  humour, 
all  that  he  can  claim  has  probably  been 
granted,  ^ 

Concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  pieces 
which  have  been  added  to  the  last  edition  of 
pur  author's  poems,  much  dispute  has  arisen. 
Logan,  very  injudiciously,  on  first-  publishing 
the  works  of  his  friend,  intermingled  poems 
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qf  l)4?owq  apei  pf  4?t^esh  tp  whicj»  po  4i$-r 

Of  ;t,hftse.lie  h^s  ^c)cppwjfi4gfi(^  only  :«»e,  thf 

a  collection  of  his  poetn^  i^  VJ^f*  Nf£r 
leciing^  however,  the  discordant  testimony 
\i(bjc|3  hzf  b^;en  adduced,  ai|id  jiujgi^gtn^rely 
l^y^nte^nal  evidence,  I  sboi^  h»vc  Jitfje  he-* 
sjt^tioQ  in  assigning  the  Q4^  to  ^  fp^t^tfAfi^ 
f pd  .the  Imitation  of  O^^bl  to  Bm^^i  t4jey 
have  gre?,t  merjt,  ^p^ially  the  Qfle,  wbifi 
cx.(>ibits  .muc4;i  of  the  plaintive  tcqdernfljisin4 
style  peculiar  to  the  poet  of  I^qhky.^n. 

It  may  be  thoqgjat  nece^sgcyt  fSfh^s,  ler^ 
I  conclude  my  observation^  to  Dpt\^  9  ppe4iQ 
of  .considerable  length,  whi|C||  1)9^  i>^JX  ^m}r 
munic^ted.  by  a  Mr.  Birred,  of  JSLinn^fiwqod^ 
as  an  undoubted  com^po^fitipn  of  |triu;e.  Th« 
?yql^pct,  whict^  is  77ie  Lflsf  ffat/^  I  Cfpn|0$ 
but  consider  as  an  unfortunate  one^  af  00^ 
to  which  the  powers  of  poetry  are  not  ade- 
qi^te^  4nd  on  wi^icl^,  :BOt  even  the  ^!S^^  of 
^  IV^iltQQ  or  f  ^ppst^cii:  could  coofbf  ^  in^ 
tei;est»  p;  c],o^th  wi(^  ^  ^ubl^mity^  tjl^j:  $hpui4 
p^ejet  ev.^n  the  eypep^a^tiqn?  .4^  ftlr«4<ly 
ftvv»kqnp4  ii»agifljf>:V>n'9f  X%^  wnWPS*  F^cter* 
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Of  two  wpmabiBtii  l»y  potlf»  pQima^  df 
stiUQg  crtadfYe  ponrcrti  ociAef  has,  iin  mf 
o^iniom^  suoccededj;  the  Last  Daijr  of  Yduag 
hsn  tertjiKol]?  merits  and  the  prddivrtiMi  tf 
OgilTie,  on  the  s&rtie  tqak^  ^iH  granitt^  bot 
both  have  fiuled  ta  excite  idea^^  either  <if 
terror  or  subUmity^  oqual  to  what  the  rnert 
outline  of  Scripture  affordd;  nor  can  the  ef&rft 
of  our  amiable  bard,  the  last,  I.teUeni 
which  has  been  published,  establish  any  claim 
to  superior  success ;  in.  making  this  attempt, 
he  had  not  duly  weighed  his  genius  and  his 
talents. 

These,  we  have  seen,  were  admirably  cal* 
culated  to  excel  in  the  walks  of  tendernesSf 
simplicity  and  pathos ;  to  describe  in  chaste, 
yet  animated  language,  the  beauties  of  Na* 
ture,  and  to  impart  a  value  imperishable  to 
his  pictures,  from  the  stores  of  sentiment 
and  feeling.  Lochleven  and  the  Elegy  writ* 
ten  in  Springs  display  a  most  happy  combi- 
nation of  these  qualities,  and,  as  long  as 
tasse  and  sensibility  shall  exist,  will,  we  may 
venture  to  assert,  never  be  forgotten. 

As  to  the  personal  chfracter  of  the  Author^ 
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If  mKgim>  if  .virtt^,  if  fiiHat  piety,  if  forti^ 

tisdCf  if  ^meeknQssaQdIlmgnatiol^8t^lJlo|Idl 

the  heart  and  claim  our  warm  applause,  the 

transient  life  of  Michaiel  Bruce  hath  not  been 

passed  in  vain.«—0  Reader!  bless  the  memory 

of  the 'gentle  Bard,^and,  whilst  the  tear  of 

pity  trembles  on  thy  cheek,  may*st  thou  feel 

the  glow  of  emulative  hope,  and  learn  to  live  I 

like  hiQi. .  '  . 
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